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Preface. 

oo^^oc 

THE  aim  of  this  book  is  to  picture  the  close 
connection  of  the  County  of  Somerset  with 
nearly  every  leading  event  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom,  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  Life  and  Letters  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  K.  Green 
is  the  interesting  statement  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  nation's  history  as  illustrated 
by  places,  persons  and  events  in  Somerset.  Green's 
death,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  was,  therefore,  a 
loss,  in  which  our  county  is  closely  concerned. 

A  book  of  this  modest  size  can  touch  nothing  more 
than  the  main  outlines  of  the  history  of  Somerset. 
The  details  dear  to  the  educated  antiquarian  have, 
perforce,  no  place  within  these  pages ;  and  folk  lore, 
family  histories  and  village  antiquities,  are  only  included 
when  linked  with  some  leading  feature  of  the  political, 
social,  religious,  or  literary  history  of  England. 

From  the  outset  I  have  had  no  intention  of  writing 
for  the  information  of  the  many  Somersetshire  anti- 
quarians, of  whom  the  late  Professor  Earle  ^vas  an 
example  of  more  than  local  fame;  therefore,  ain.  ng  the 
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faults  in  this  little  histoiy,  that  of  presumption  cannofc 

be  included.     Bi'iefly,  then,  my  object  is  to  reacli   the 

public,  to  whom  a  Collinson  or  an  Earle  can  be  familiar 

only  by  name.     For  such  I  have  written,  in  the  hope  that 

the  general    reader  may  be   led    to   see   the   number  of 

most   interesting   links   that    connect    the    county    with 

the  history  of  the  whole  land ;  and  should   T  succeed, 

it  seems  to  me  that  even  the  most  scholarly  antiquarian, 

while  disdaining   to   read   a  work  so  elementary,  may, 

perhaps,  allow  that  the  book  fills  a  gap  in  Somersetshire 

literature. 

I  have  thought  it  well,  wherever  possible,  to  quote 
freely  from  the  works  of  Fuller,  Macaulay,  Freeman, 
and  Green,  all  of  whom  had  a  close  acquaintance  with 
our  local  annals,  and  have  enshrined  the  county  in 
enduring  literature.  The  late  Professor  Earle  has  led 
me  safely  through  many  an  antiquarian  maze  ;  and  to 
Mrs.  Boger's  Myths,  Seems  and  Worthies  of  Somerset- 
shire and  Mr.  J.  F.  Meehan's  Famous  Buildings  of 
Bath  and  District  I  am  indebted  for  interesting  infor- 
mation. My  thanks  are  due  to  the  llev.  L.  II.  King, 
Vicar  of  North  Newton,  who  cleared  up  for  me  a  few 
doul)tful  points  about  Athelney ;  to  Mr.  C.  Tite,  of 
Taunton,  for  many  important  suggestions  and  for  his 
additions  to  my  list  of  Somersetshire  Worthies  ;  to  Mr. 
W.  Macmillan,  of  Castle  Gary,  for  some  facts  about 
that  neighlx)urhood ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Tate,  who 
generously  placed  at  my  disposal  his  researches  among 
original  documents  in  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  always  interesting  subject  of  architecture  in 
Soniorsei,  I  owe  much   to  the  help  of  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
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Bates,  Rector  of  Puckington,  and  to  Mr.  Harvey  Prid- 
ham,  of  Brislington,  whose  intelligent  knowledge  has 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me.  I  am  also  indebted 
to  Mr.  Robert  P.  Brereton  for  permitting  me  to  use  hi& 
classification  of  Somerset  Church  Towers,  from  abstract 
of  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Somerset  Archaeological 
Society,  19th  July,  1904. 

Especially  must  I  thank  Mr.  T.  Sturge  Cotterell, 
of  Bath,  who  not  only  read  the  whole  of  the  proofs, 
l)ut  from  time  to  time  has  been  good  enough  ta 
supply  me  with  information  of  extreme  local  interest 
hitherto  without  a  place  in  the  records  of  Somerset- 
shire. Nor  can  I  forget  my  obligation  to  a  personal 
friend,  Mr.  C  F.  Wake,  of  Yatton,  whose  practical 
suggestions  have  been  very  helpful  to  me  iu  my 
endeavours  to  tell  the  story  of  the  county.  ^ 


W.  R.  RICHMOND. 


Northwood, 

Blackheath, 

London 


ERRATA. 

Page  29.— For  '-William  of  Geoffrey,"  read  "  Geoffry  of 
Monmouth," 

Page  125.— In  title  of  picture,  for  "  King's  School,  Bruton," 
read  "  Sexey  Hospital." 

Page  127.— In  title  of  picture,  for  "  Market  Cross,"  read 
"  Memorial  Cross  to  the  Somerset  Regiment 
men  who  fell  in  Burmah,  185,8." 
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faults  in  this  little  history,  that  of  presumption  cannot 
be  included.  Briefly,  then,  my  object  is  to  reach  the 
pubHc,  to  whom  a  CoUinson  or  an  Earle  can  be  familiar 
om1\  by  name.  For  such  I  have  written,  in  the  hope  that 
the  general  reader  may  be  led  to  see  the  number  of 
most  interesting  links  that  connect  the  county  with, 
the  history  of  the  whole  land  ;  and  should  T  succeed, 
it  seems  to  me  that  even  the  most  scholarly  antiquarian, 
while  disdaining  to  read  a  work  so  elementary,  may, 
perhaps,  allow  that  the  book  fills  a  gap  in  Somersetshire 
literature. 

I  have  thought  it  well,  wherever  possible,  to  quote 
freely  from  the  works  of  Fuller,  Macaulay,  Freeman, 
and  Gi'een,  all  of  whom  had  a  close  acquaintance  with 
our  local  annals,  and  have  enshrined  the  county  in 
enduiing  literature.  The  late  Professor  Earle  has  led 
me  safely  through  many  an  antiquarian  maze  ;  and  to 
Mrs.  Boger's  Myths,  Scoies  and  Worthies  of  Somerset' 
shire  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Meehan's  Famous  Buildings  of 
Bath  and  District  I  am  indelited  for  interesting  infor- 
mation. My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Kev.  L.  II.  King, 
Vicar  of  North   Newton,  who  cleared  up  for  me  a  few 
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Bates,  Rector  of  Puckington,  and  to  Mr.  Harvey  Prid- 
ham,  of  Brislington,  whose  intelligent  knowledge  has 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me.  I  am  also  indebted 
to  Mr.  Robert  P.  Brereton  for  permitting  me  to  use  his- 
classification  of  Somerset  Church  Towers,  from  abstract 
of  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Somerset  Archaeological 
Society,  19th  July,  1904. 

Especially  must  I  thank  Mr.  T.  Sturge  Cotterell, 
of  Bath,  who  not  only  read  the  whole  of  the  proofs, 
but  from  time  to  time  has  been  good  enough  to- 
supply  me  with  information  of  extreme  local  interest 
hitherto  without  a  place  in  the  records  of  Somerset- 
shu'e.  Nor  can  I  forget  my  obligation  to  a  personal 
friend,  Mr.  C  F.  Wake,  of  Yatton,  whose  practical 
suggestions  have  been  very  helpful  to  me  in  my 
endeavours  to  tell  the  story  of  tlie  county. 

W.  R.  RICHMOND. 
Northwood, 

Blackheath, 

London 
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EFAIR  and  fertile  county,  is  Somersetshire,  the 
outhnes  of  whose  histoiy  we  are  about  to  tell. 
No  other  district  in  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  London,  can  claim  a  story  at  once  so  inte- 
resting and  so  connected.  Kent  was  the  landing-place 
of  successive  invaders  ;  Somersetshire  the  scene  of 
the  keenest  resistance.  Here  the  British  held  for 
a  time  the  masterful  Saxons  at  bay,  and  retired  with 
honour  to  the  western  hills  ;  here  Alfred  emerged  from 
the  xAthelney  marshes  to  free  England,  and  win  lordship 
over  the  hitherto  unconquered  Danes;  and  it  was  beneath 
Alfred's  flag,  the  Golden  Dragon  of  the  West  Saxons, 
that  the  last  Saxon  King,  surrounded  by  the  freedom- 
loving  men  of  Wessex,  fought  and  died  for  England's 
liberty  on  the  Sussex  hill-side. 

The  Worthies  of  Somerset,  whose  lives  we  have 
briefly  sketched  at  the  close  of  this  book,  have  played 
not  an  unimportant  part  in  the  making  of  England. 
Churchmen  of  tha  highest  rank,  like  Dunstan  and 
Alphege,  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  social,  as  well 
as  the  religious,  life  of  our  land ;  and  Somersetshire 
has  enriched  the  pages  of  wisdom  by  the  researches 
of  her  two  great  sons,  Boger  Bacon  and  Locke.     When 
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England  had  lost  her  proud  title  of  "  Mistress  of  the 
Seas,"  it  was  Blttke  of  Somerset  who  regained  it ;  her 
fame  as  the  mother-land  of  master  mariners  is  the 
brighter  for  the  doings  of  such  sailors  as  Dampier  and 
Parry,  natives  of  our  western  shire ;  and  the  name  of 
Speke  is  an  honoured  one  in  the  roll  of  African 
explorers.  In  literature,  too,  Somersetshire  has  i^o 
mean  place,  for  she  gave  Chatterton  to  the  list  of 
immortal  bards,  and  Fielding  to  the  world  of  romance. 
Nor  must  the  name  of  Hannah  More,  poet  and  essayist, 
be  forgotten  ;  for,  altliougli  not  a  native  of  Somerset- 
shire, she  laboured  in  the  county  for  what  was,  in 
those  days,  a  new  and  strange  cause,  the  good  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant. 

Many  a  less  beautiful  county  has  won  more  praise 
for  natural  beauty  than  Somerset.  Among  her  holiday 
resorts  on  the  "Severn  Sea"  are  places  with  a  special 
charm  that  are  hardly  surpassed  by  others  of  prouder 
repute.  The  lovely  surroundings  of  Clevedon  and  the 
interest  attaching  to  Weston-super-Mare  ;  the  brightly- 
coloured  rocks  at  Watchet ;  the  laigged  headlands,  witli 
picturesque  inlets,  along  the  coast  between  Minebead 
and  Porlock — one  and  all  are  worthy  gems  in  the  crown 
of  beauty  that  Somersetshire  wears. 

The  principal  natural  feature  of  the  county  is  the 
range  of  the  Men  dips,  whose  uplands  extend  for  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles,  from  Fronie  to 
Hutton,  south  of  Weston-super-Mare.  The  liighest 
point  is  Beacon  Hill,  two  miles  from  Shepton  Mallet, 
about  one  thousand  feet  above  sea  level ;  and  the  most 
striking  of  its  many  picturesque  features  are  that  huge 
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and  romantic  cleft  known  as  Cheddar  Cliff,  and  the 
bold,  rocky  valley  of  Burrington  Combe.  In  the  Mendips 
are  many  caverns,  such  as  Gough's  Caves  and  Cox's 
Cavern,  at  Cheddar,  and  the  romantic  Wookey's  Hole 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mendips,  two  miles  from  Wells. 

In  the  chamber  of  Wookey's  Hole  lived  the  fabled 
Witch  of  Wookey,  the  subject  of  a  ballad  in  Percy's 
Beliqiies.  Among  the  fantastically-shaped  rocks  in  this 
cavern  is  one  that  bears  the  name  of  the  wicked  witch, 


Montague  Cooper] 
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I  'Vaunt on. 


who,  says  the  old   story,  was  turned   to  stone   by  the 

word  of  a  learned  man  from  Glastonbury : — 

"  He  chanted  out  his  i:;o(lhe  booke, 
He  crost  the  water,  blest  the  brooke, 

Then,  pater  uoster  done, 
The  ghastlie  ha^:;  he  sprinkled  o'er, 
"When,  lo  !  where  stood  a  hag  before, 

Now  stood  a  ghivstlie  stone." 
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I,,  this,  and  Other  caves,  such  as  at  Banwell,  bones 
of  animals,  including  bears  and  elephants,  have  been 
found,  tokens  of  ages  long  past  of  which  no  historical 

records  exist. 

South  of  Glastonbury  are  the  Polden  Hills,  and  west 
of  Bridgwater  are  the  Quantocks  ;  still  further  westward 
being  Exmoor,  which  extends  into  Devonshire.  Also, 
b-^longing  both  to  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire,  are  the 
Black"lown  Hills,  from  Chard  to  Wellington. 

Between  the  Quantocks  and  the  Mendips  lies  the 
fertile  plain  of  Somerset,  across  which  the  rivers  Axe 
and  Brue,  and  the  Parret,  with  its  tributaries,  flow  into 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  Parret  rises  in  Dorsetshire 
and  flows  past  Crcwkerne,  Langport  and  Bridgwater, 
receiving  as  tributaries  the  Tone  on  its  left  bank  and 
the  Yeo  and  Gary  on  the  right.  It  is  navigable  from 
the  Channel  to  Langport,  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles.  On  the  Tone  stands  Taunton;  on  the  Yeo, 
Yeovil ;    and  Castle   Cary  is  the   chief   place  upon  the 

'  The  Brue,  rising  not  far  from  Bruton,  close  to  the 
Wiltshire  border,  flows  near  to  Glastonbury,  and  enters 
the  Channel  between  Burnham  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Parret.  It  is  navigable  only  as  far  as  Highbridge,  two 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Axe,  on  which  is  the  old 
town  Axbridge,  has  its  source  in  Wookey  Cave.  There 
are  numerous  smaller  streams,  such  as  the  Chew  and 
Ivcl,  flowing  through  a  fertile  country  adorned  with 
parks  and  woodlands. 

The   Lower  Avon,  sometimes  known  as  the  Bristol 
Avon,  rises  in   Wiltshire,  and  for  several  miles  divides 
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that  county  from  Somersetshire.  Passing  Bath,  which 
it  almost  encircles,  it  forms  between  Keynsham  and  the 
Channel  the  boundary  mark  between  Somersetshire  and 
Gloucestershire,  receiving  dignity  from  the  commercial 
importance  of  Bristol  and  the  majesty  of  the  river 
gorge  at  Clifton,  spanned  by  the  stately  suspension 
bridge.  The  Frome,  on  which  stands  the  town  of 
Frome,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Avon. 


Montidjuc  CiHiiirr] 


MINEHKAD. 


ITauiiton. 


The  plain  of  Somerset  is  mavsliy  in  many  districts, 
and  so  low  that  in  winter  much  of  it  is  often  covered 
with  water,  Yatton,  in  the  northern  corner  of  the 
plain,  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Gatton,  or 
the  "gate  town,"  for  near  to  it  was  the  floodgate 
of  the  once  sea-covered  area  now  known  as  the  Kenn 
and   Nailsea  Moors.      Indeed,   it   is   probable    that   all 
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the  low  liinds  bordering  the  Channel  from  the  Mendips  to 
the  Quantocks  were  formerly  sea  flats,  covered  at  high 
tide,  and  that  from  above  the  waters  towered  as  islands 
the  heights  of  Glastonbmy  Tor  and  Brcut  Knoll. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  plain  is  the  Vale 
of  Taunton  Dene,  in  the  south-west,  where  the  meadows, 
corn-fierds  and  orchards  arc  a  delight  to  the  eye  in  their 
abundant  fertility  ;  and  the  lanes,  bordered  by  tall, 
flower-decked  hedges,  and  shaded  by  fine  trees,  make 
a  picture  of  I'ui'al  charm  that  inspired.  Macaulay  in  one 
of  tlic  most  eloquent  passages  of  his  Ills  fori/  of  England. 
Thomas  Fuller,  the  witty  English  divine,  wrote  thus 
quaintly  of  Taunton  Dene,  about  1G50 : — "  It  is  so 
fruitful,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  with  z/iii  and  zoil 
alone,  that  it  needs  no  manuring.  The  peasantry  there 
are  as  rude  as  rich,  and  so  highly  proud  of  their  own 
country  that  they  conceive  it  a  disparagement  to  be 
born  elsewhere." 

E.viLWAYS. — The  county  is  mainly  served  by  the 
Great  Western  and  the  London  and  South  Western 
Bailways,  the  latter  running  as  a  joint  connection  with 
the  IMidland  Eailway.  Tiie  Great  Western  enters  the 
county  both  at  Frome  and  Bathampton.  From  Frome 
the  line  runs  through  Yeovil  to  Durston,  near  Taunton, 
sending  off  a  branch  to  Clevedon  by  way  of  Wells  and 
Axbridge.  The  line  between  Yatton  and  Wells  is  known 
as  the  Cheddar  Valley  Railway.  The  section  of  the 
Great  Western  that  joins  the  county  at  Bathampton 
passes  Bath,  Bristol,  Weston-super-Mare,  Bridgwater, 
and  Taunton  for  Exeter,  having  connections  both  with 
Minehead    and    Barnstaple.      There  are   branches   from 
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Frome    to     Bristol    direct,    from    Taunton     to     Chard, 
and  from  Bedminster  to  Portishead. 

The  London  and  South-Western  Eailway  enters 
Somerset  in  the  south,  and  after  sending  otf  a  branch 
to  Chard,  luins  through  Yeovil  to  Templecombe,  from 
which  there  is  a  connection  with  Bath.  From  Ever- 
ci-eech   Junction,   on    the    Bath   branch,   a    line   passes 
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by  way  of  Glastonbury  to  Burnham.  There  are  short 
lines  from  Wells  to  Glastonbury,  and  from  Edington 
Junction  to  Bridgwater. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  light   railways 
from  Yatton  to  Blagdon,  and  from  Weston  to  Clevedon, 
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and  of  the  now  line  from   C;islle  Gary  to  Langport  via 
Soraerton. 

The  Canals  are  also  means  of  connnvniication  in  the 
county  ;  l)ut  in  the  northern  part  of  tlio  county  they  arc 
rapidly  falling  into  disuse,  owing  to  the  hotter  means  ol 
ti-alfic  provided  by  the  railways.  The  Kennet  and  Avon 
Can:il  runs  from  Wiltshire  to  Bath,  where  it  joins  the 
Lower  Avon,  thus  practically  connecting  the  Severn  with 
the  Bristol  Channel.  With  it  is  connected  the  Somerset- 
shire coal  canal.  The  Rrue  is  made  navigal^le  to  Glaston- 
bury ])y  the  Glastonbury  Canal,  and  the  Grand  Western 
Canal  provides  access  of  goods  from  Taunton  to  Bridg- 
water, and  thence  by  the  navigable  Parret  to  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

Agriculture  and  Trade. — Two-thirds  of  the  area 
of  Somersetshire  consists  of  pasture  land  on  which 
sheep  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  cattle,  w^hich 
provide  for  the  Cheddar  cheeses  made  at  Wedmore  and 
elsewhere.  But  it  has  been  unkindly  said  that  more 
Cheddar  cheese  is  eaten  in  a  day  than  could  he  njade 
in  Somersetshire  in  a  year.  Bacon  curing  is  an  impor- 
tant industry  at  Highbridge  and  other  places  ;  and 
poultry-keeping  is  found  profitable  on  the  rich  marsh 
lands  in  the  north  of  the  county.  Orchards,  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  Somersetshire,  are  at  their 
best  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton  Dene,  and  cider-making  is 
an  old-established  industry.  Teasles,  used  in  the  county's 
woollen  trade,  are  grown  around  Taunton. 

Although  mainly  agricultural,  Somersetshire  has 
some  manufactures  of  Jiote.  The  gloves  from  Yeovil, 
Martock,  Taunton   and    Stoke    have  a  wide  repute,  and 
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Chard  lace  is  prized  for  its  high  quality.  There  are 
manufactures  of  woollen,  worsted  and  silk  goods  at 
Frome,  Wellington,  Taunton  and  Twerton ;  of  silk 
at  Shepton  Mallet ;  of  linen  shirts  and  sailcloth  at 
Crewkerne ;    and   of  shirt   collars   at   Ilminster,    Chard, 
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Taunton  and  Shepton  Mallet.  The  people  of  Wells  make 
brushes,  and  Castle  Cary,  Bruton  and  Crewkerne  are  deft 
at  horsehair  seating,  while  the  Bridgwater  folk,  not  con- 
tent with  building   excellent   coaches,  make   and  export 
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bricks,  tiles,  di'aining  pipes  and  cement,  Windsor  chaii'S 
and  perambulators,  collars  and  shirts,  malt  and  beer,  oil 
cake  and  plaster  of  paris.  This  busy  town  also  provides 
the  scouring  stones,  curiously  known  as  Bath  bricks,  mace 
from  the  slime  deposited  on  the  river  bank.  At  Street 
boots  and  shoes  are  made;  at  Wookey  there  are  paper 
mills ;  iron  foundries  give  employment  to  many  at 
Frome  and  Bridgwater;  and  at  Yatton  are  works  for 
the  manufacture  of  school,  church  and  library  furniture. 

The  Minerals. — The  chief  mineral  productions  of 
Somersetshire  are  stone,  coal,  ironstone,  clay,  and  fullers' 
earth.  The  stone  commonly  called  "  Bath  Stone  "  comes 
from  quarries  near  Coombe  Down  and  Monkton  Coombe; 
and  Doulting  stone,  used  in  the  building  of  Wells 
Cathedral  and  Glastonbury  Abbey,  is  from  the  St. 
Andrew's  Quarry  at  Doulting  Village,  two  miles  from 
Shepton  Mallet  and  seven  from  Wells.  Bath  stone  is 
known  to  geologists  as  the  greater  oolite,  and  Doulting 
stone  as  the  inferior  oolite.  Not  quite  two  hundred 
years  ago,  Bath  stone  was  held  in  little  repute  for 
building  purposes  ;  but  when  Ealph  Allen  built  from  that 
material  his  famous  mansion  at  Prior  Park,  its  value 
was  soon  recognised,  and  to-day  it  is  more  extensively 
used  than  ever.  Fullers'  earth,  a  distinct  and  important 
industry,  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath. 

Iron  ore  is  found,  but  not  in  large  quantities,  in 
Ashton  Vale,  where  it  is  converted  into  pig-iron  ;  and 
it  was  once  mined  among  the  Brendon  Hills.  Lead- 
mining  was,  in  ancient  times,  an  important  industry 
along  the  Mendip  range,  and  the  metal  is  still  washed, 
on    a   small   scale,    from    some   of   the   old    mines.      Id 
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the    north-east  of  the  county,   at  Kihnersdown,  Ashton 
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Vale   and  Radstock,    are    large  collieries,    whose  supply 
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is  used  locally;  and  slate  is  quarried  at   Wivelisconibe 
and  at  Treborough,  near  Willi  ton. 

There  are  trading  ports  at  Bridgwater,  Minehead  and 
Watchet,  but  the  great  seaport  which  serves  Somerset- 
shire is,  of  course,  Bristol,  with  its  branch  docks  at 
Portishead,  on  this  side  cf  the  river  mouth,  and 
Avonmouth,  on  the  Gloucestershire  bank. 

The  stranger  who  enters  the  county  from  Bristol 
and  has  his  first  glimpse  of  Somersetshire  in  Bedminster, 
will  be  surprised  witli  ilie  charm  and  interest  that 
belong  to  the  rest  of  the  shire.  The  loveliness  of  the 
resorts  along  the  coast,  and  of  tlie  many  combes,  the 
rugged  grandeur  of  the  Mendip  chasms,  and  of 
Dunkerry  Beacon  in  the;  west,  the  wealth  of  countless 
golden  orchards  and  of  richly-fertile  fields,  all  are 
characteristics  of  the  fair  county  of  Somersetshire. 

Here,  too,  there  arc  arclucological  treasui'cs  that  are 
tlie  pride  of  the  natives  and  the  wonder  of  the  stranger. 
The  church  towers,  so  numerous  and  so  magnificent, 
are  a  noteworthy  feature  of  Somersetshire,  and  their 
fame  has  been,  widely  spread  by  artists  and  writers; 
fitting  it  is  that  this  coimty  of  noble  churches  should 
be  crowned  by  a  cathedral  so  lovely  and  yet  so  majestic 
as  at  ^Vells. 

But  Somerset  has  claims  for  reverence  as  well  as  for 
admiration.  JiCgends  may  confuse  the  fac's,  l)iit  history 
points  to  the  main  outlines  of  the  story  of  (ilastonbury, 
and  tells  us  that  on  this  "  holy  ground  '"  the  lirst 
phristian  Church  was  built  and  the  Gospel  first  preached 
in  our  land. 


CHAPTER   I. 

The  British  and  Roman  Period. 

OO^^OO 

THE  liistorv  of  our  county  befoi'e  the  coming  of  the 
Eomans  is  little  better  than  a  shadowy  romance 
of  myth  and  fable.  Flint  weapons  found  in  the 
Mendips,  and  elsewhere  in  Somerset,  tell  of  races  in 
the  "  stone  age "  who  roamed  over  these  hills  and 
burrowed  in  their  slopes  long  before  the  migration  of 
the  British  from  their  original  home  in  Asia ;  and 
great  barrows,  or  burial  mounds,  such  as  that  at 
Nempnett  Thrubwell,  in  the  north  of  Somerset,  still 
bear  impressive  witness  of  a  period  on  which  history 
can  throw  no  light. 

The  barrow  at  Nempnett  Thrubwell  is  sixty  yards  in 
length  ;  and  although  much  of  this  great  heap  of  stone 
has  been  used  in  the  burning  of  lime,  enough  is  still 
left  to  show  that  it  was  probably  built  as  a  burial  place 
fur  warriors  slain  in  some  pre-bistoric  liattle.  Human 
bones  are  found  there  ;  but  no  traces,  in  the  form  of 
coins,  pottery,  or  metal  weapons,  to  prove  that  the 
mound  is  anything  else  but  a  relic  of  a  savage  age. 

Even  when  we  leave  the  darkness  of  the  pre-historic, 
and  come  to  the  British  period,  the  gloom  is  not  much 
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lessened  ;  myth  still  follows  myth,  and  fable  and  fact 
are  hopelessly  entangled.  As  Gog  and  Magog  are  to 
London,  and  Eomulus  and  Eemus  to  Eome,  so  is  the 
myth  of  Bladud  to  Somersetshire.  The  story  is  solemnly 
recorded  as  actual  history  in  the  pages  of  the  ancient 
historian,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  ;  and  it  has  more  than 
a  local  interest  in  its  allusion  to  King  Lear  and  his 
daughters.  The  following,  which  refers  to  the  origin 
of  the  hot  springs  at  Bath,  is  from  a  translation  of 
Geoffrey's  history  by  Wace  and  Layamon,  put  in  modern 
spelling  : 

"  Bladud  was  the  son  of  the  British  King  Hudibras, 
and  his  successor  on  the  throne.  He  was  tall  and 
strong,  rich  and  powerful.  He  conversed  with  the 
Evil  One,  who  told  him  whatever  he  wanted  to  know- 
This  famous  King  made  the  Bath  through  magic  skill. 
A  cunning  stone  as  big  as  a  tree  was  laid  in  the  welling 
spring,  and  that  made  the  water  hot,  and  healed  the 
sick  people.  Hard  by  the  Bath  he  made  a  temple  in 
honour  of  a  heathen  goddess,  and  if  you  want  to  know 
her  name,  it  was  Minerva.  Bladud  left  behind  him  a 
son  called  Lear,  who  reigned  sixty  years.  This  King 
had  no  son,  but  three  daughters,  Goneril,  Eegan,  and 
Cordelia." 

In  later  years  the  newer  inylh  of  Bladud  and  the 
Sioine  wifs  invented.  It  tells  of  a  young  prince  named 
Bladud  who  was  afflicted  witli  leprosy,  and  had  to  leave 
the  Court.  Unable  to  find  better  occupation,  he  became 
a  swineherd  at  Keynshara,  and  soon  the  animals  caught 
the  disease  from  him.  One  day  he  crossed  tlie  Avon 
at  a   shallow  spot,  since  called  Swinford,  and  wandered 
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on  for  a  few  miles  until  he  came  to  a  hot  spring,  in 
which  the  pigs  wallowed  and  were  healed.  Bladud 
followed  their  example,  and  he  also  was  cleansed  of  the 
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leprosy.     He   retm-ned   to    Com-t,   and  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived ;    and    in    gratitude    for    his    recovery,    built    a 
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splendid  town  on  tlio  margin  of  tlie  iiealing-  waters. 
Thus  does  legend  account  for  tlie  origin  of  the  fair  city 
of  Bath. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  a  mythical  origin  crowns 
the  history  of  a  place  with  an  aristocratic  character.  A 
myth  is  not  an  invention  for  the  sake  of  fraud  ;  it  is 
like  a  halo  of  romance  gleaming  over  the  trackless 
wastes  of  an  unknown  age ;  a  story  which,  in  the 
absence  of  actual  knowledge  of  the  past,  came,  no  one 
knows  how  or  when,  to  rank  as  history  in  ancient 
times.  Not  around  places  only,  Init  also  around  the  lives 
of  men,  do  legends  cling  ;  and  the  greater  the  individual 
the  more  numerous  the  legends,  as  is  proved  in  the 
\  cases  of  three  great  Somersetshire  worthies,  x\rthur, 
Alfred,  and  Dunstan. 

Of  British  memorials  in  Somerset  there  are  several. 
About  seven  miles  south  of  Bristol  is  the  parish  of 
Stanton  Drew,  the  name  being  said  to  signify  the  Stone 
Town  of  the  Druids,  There  may  be  seen  the  remains  of 
what  some  think  to  l)e  a  Druidical  monument,  rougher 
in  style,  and  therefore  more  ancient  than  that  of  Stone- 
henge.  Several  of  the  stones  are  still  erect,  and  from 
tlieir  position  the  wliole  seem  to  have;  boon  originally 
arranged  in  circles.  Anotlier  authority  regards  the 
stones  as  having  been  placed  to  commemorate  the  battle 
fought  l)y  King  Artluu-  at  Maes  Knoll,  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood, on  his  way  from  Caerleon-on-Usk  into 
Somersetshire.  Not  far  away  is  a  great  barrow,  390 
feet  long  and  45  feet  broad ;  this  was  evidently  a  burial 
mound,  and  ma}'  have  been  raised  over  the  remains 
of   those  who  died  in  the   battle.     The  word  "  Maes  "  is 
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Brilisli  for  "  (icM,"  luid  lias  remained  in  use  on  the 
Somersetshire  side  of  Bristol  for  over  a  thousand  years 
since  the  Britisli  were  driven  westward  and  the  Saxons 
occupied  the  land. 

The  finest  example  of  a  British  camp  in  Somerset- 
shire is  on  Worlebury  Hill,  near  Weston-super-Mare.  / 
That  it  was  in  existence  earlier  than  the  British  period 
is  proved  by  the  Hint  weapons  discovered  there  from 
time  to  time  ;  British  pottery  and  implements  have  also 
been  found,  as  well  as  Eoman  coins.  In  Taunton 
Museum,  and  in  the  Museum  on  the  Boulevard  at 
Weston-super-Mare,  may  be  seen  examples  of  the 
antiquities  unearthed  from  Worlebury  Hill.  The  great 
earthern  ramparts  that  defended  the  camp  are  still  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation.  Among  other  examples 
of  British  camps  may  be  mentioned  those  at  White 
Staunton,  in  the  south  of  Somersetshire,  and  at 
Dolborough  in  the  Mendips.  It  should  be  added 
that  during  the  British  period  there  was  no  town, 
with  the  exception  of  Bath,  moie  important  and 
flourishing  than  Ilchester. 

The  Roman  Occupation. 
In  the  year  55  B.C.  -Julius  Caesar  landed  with  two 
Roman  legions  in  Britain,  but  made  no  attempt  at  con- 
quest. As  a  Roman  historian  says,  he  pointed  out  the 
country  to  those  that  came  after  him,  rather  than 
conquered  it.  But  in  a.d.  43,  during  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  a  serious,  sustained,  and  successful  attempt 
was  made  to  i-educe  the  land,  and  Britain  became  a 
Roman  province. 
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No  part  of  i'jngiand  is  ricbei'  in  Roman  reniuiiis  tlwui 
Somersetshire,  and  with  few  and  unimportant  excep- 
tions, they  are  all  to  he  found  at  Bath.  It  was  probably 
at  an  early  period  of  their  occupation  that  the  Romans 
discovered  the  value  of  the  hot  springs  and  cleared 
away  the  poor  British  dwellings  to  make  room  for  a 
splendid  city.  The  remains,  to  be  seen  at  Batli,  in  the 
vestibule  and  cori'idors  of  the  Royal  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  and  in  the  Museum  at  tlic  baths, 
testify  to  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  their  work. 

Extensive  though  the  remains  are,  they  cover  but 
a  small  part  of  th(!  original  site.  The  baths  alone,  it 
is  estimated  from  a  calculation  of  what  has  been  brought 
to  light,  must  have  covered  an  area  of  seven  acres  ;  and 
there  would  be  the  lounges  and  pleasure  grounds,  in 
addition  to  the  villas  of  the  Roman  residents  and  the 
tem.ples. 

It  was  in  1754  that  the  first  discovery  of  a  Roman 
bath  was  made,  and  a  centurj^  passed  before  the  excava- 
tions were  continued.  But  the  most  important  work  in 
this  direction  was  begun  in  1882  by  the  City  Architect, 
who  unearthed,  beneath  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  the 
rectangular  bath  with  a  water  area  alone  of  8'2  feet  by 
40  feet.  It  was  thickly  coated  with  lead  obtained  most 
probably  from  the  Roman  mines  in  the  Mendips. 

That  the  Romans  recognised  the  value  of  the  hot 
springs  as  minoi-al  waters  is  shown  in  an  excavation 
twenty-seven  feet  beneath  the  Pump  Room,  disclosing 
a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  a  fountain.  Close  by 
it  were  found  a  drinking  cup,  two  metal  flagons,  and  a 
bronze  tablet  witli  an  inscription  telling  that  a  Roman 
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lady   had  been  cured  l)y  drinking  the  waters.      Nearly 
all  the  remains  now  to  be  seen  at  Bath  were  unearthed 
in  and  near  Stall  Street ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  city  was  built  upon     / 
Eoman  foundations. 
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The  earliest  name  of  the  city,  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  is  the  Eoman  Aquoi  Soils  (the  Waters  of  the 
Sun).  The  conquerors  of  the  British  invented  the  name 
because  they  found  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hot  springs  had  been  a  temple  to  a  British  deity,  Sid, 
which  they  thought  to  be  the  same  as  their  own  Sol,  the 
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sun.  When  they  built  the  templo  at  Aquas  Solis  they 
reaiembered  that  their  goddess  Miueiva  was  regarded 
as  the  patroness  of  medicine;  and  it  seemed  fit,  there- 
fore, to  hnk  her  name  with  the  British  Sul,  and  dedicate 
a  temple  to  Sul-Minerva  on  the  spot  where  the  heahng 
waters  bubbled  from  the  earth.  The  joint  name  given 
to  the  Eoman  temple  may  still  be  read  on  Eoman  stones 
unearthed  at  Bath. 

But  by  the  time  of  tlu^  Roman  eolonization  some  of 
the  Britons  had  ))egun  to  turn  away  from  the  worship 
of  Sul  and  other  of  their  ancient  deities  ;  and  there  was 
a  Christian  church  in  our  own  part  of  the  land.  By 
what  means,  and  when,  the  (jospel  was  iirst  preached 
in  Britain  is  uncertain  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat 
during  the  lifetime  of  some  who  had  seen  Christ  upon 
earth  the  Christian  Faith  was  introduced ;  and  equally 
certain  is  it  that  the  first  church  was  built  in  Somerset-  \ 
shire. 

Tradition  says  that  St.  Philip  the  Apostle  sent  a 
band  of  missionaries,  with  St.  Joseph  of  Arimatha^a  at 
their  head,  to  bring  the  news  of  the  Gospel  to  Britain. 
The  company  rounded  Land's  End — so  we  read  in  the 
old  and  beautiful  story— sailed  along  the  north  coast  of 
Cornwall,  passed  up  the  Bristol  Channel,  until  there 
came  within  sight  a  hill  "  most  like  to  Tabor's  Holy 
Mount,"  foi-  which  St.  Joseph  Inid  in  a  dream  been 
instructed  to  look.  This  hill,  known  now  as  (ilaston- 
bury  Tor,  was  much  nearer  the  sea  then  than  now,  and 
probably  it  was  but  a  few  miles  that  the  pilgrims  had  to 
walk.  . 

The  spot   where   the  pilgrims  first  rested  was  upon 
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one  of  those  slight  elevatious  known  as  islands  in 
marshy  districts.  It  was  the  Glassy  Isle  of  the  British, 
called  so,  prohably,  because  the  herb  glast,  with  whose 
juice  the  natives  stained  their  bodies,  grew  there  in 
abundance ;  but  later  on  the  name  of  Avalon,  the  Isle 
of  Apples,  was  given  to  it — that  proud  name  which 
figures,    as    we    shall    see    in   the  next    chapter,   in    the 


By  permisHioii  of  the"]         RO:\IAN    TKMPLE   AT   BATH.        [Corporation  of  Bail:. 

{From  ihe  remains  that  liave  been  unearthed  it  is  supposed  thttt  the 
Temple  ivas  built  in  the  style  shoiun  in  tlie  above  illustration.) 

most  ancient  of  romances,  and  in  one  of  fhe  noblest  of 
modern  poems.  Ori  Wirrall,  or  Weary-ail  Hill— ac- 
cording to  tradition — St.  Joseph  thrust  his  staff  into 
the  ground  and  sat  down  with  his  companions  to  rest, 
they  being  "weary  all."  A  thorn  tree,  which  for 
centuries    blossonrcij   on    Christmas    Day,  was    believed 
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to  have  spmuig  fi'oni  St.  Joseph's  staff;  and  in  sucli 
strong'  faith  was  the  story  held  that  sailors  carried 
sprigs  of  it  for  luck,  and  great  churchmen  directed  that 
pieces  of  the  wood  should  ho  buried  with  them. 

There  may  be  seen  to-day,  in  some  of  the  ancestral 
parks  of  Somersetshire,  trees  said  to  have  been  grown 
from  slips  taken  from  the  original  Glastonbury  Thorn. 
They  flower  about  Christmas  time,  and  l)otanists  tell 
us  they  must  have  originally  been  brought  from  Asia. 
One  of  the  two  trunks  of  the  old  tree  was  cut  down  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  a  writer  of  the  time  says 
that  the  same  fate  would  have  befallen  the  other  had 
not  a  chip  struck  the  sacrilegious  wood-cutter  in  the 
eye,  destroying  the  sight.  The  rest  of  the  tree  was 
destroyed  by  one  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  in  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War. 

When  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and  his  followers 
arrived  at  the  Glassy  Isle,  the  British  King  in  this  part 
of  the  land  was  Arviragus,  son  of  Shakespeare's 
Cymbeline.  The  story  told  l)y  the  strangers  pleased 
him,  and  liking  tlieir  manner,  he  allowed  them  to 
settle  on  the  Isle.  There  they  built  of  withies  and 
reeds  the  poor  little  structure  that  has  made  this  pai't  of 
the  county  a  "  holy  land  " ;  for  it  was  the  first  place 
in  Britain  that  Christians  knelt  in  worship.  The 
Inimble  little  church  was  so  venerated  that  six  centuries 
Jatei'  it  was  strengthened  and  covered  with  lead  by  a 
northern  bishop,  who  wished  to  preserve  the  sacred 
shrine ;  and,  when  d(istroyed  by  fire  in  1184,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  magnificent  style  of  which  the  present 
ruins,  fragmentary  though  they  are,   remain  in  stately 
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witness.  On  the  t>xact  site  of  the  oldci"  building  was 
erected,  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  the  beautiful  chapel  in  honour  of  the  Mother 
of  our  Lord,  called  now,  incorrectly,  St.  Joseph's  Chapel. 


W.  Sossiter] 


ST.  Joseph's  chapel  (interior) 


[Bath. 


Although  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  ruins,  this  chapel 
is  by  far  the  most  perfect. 

Let  us  now  continue  our  story  of  the  Eoman  occu- 
pation in  our  part  of  Britain.     Somersetshire  shared  in 
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the  advantages  of  tlie  great  and  riiduriiig  roads  by  wliich 
the  Romans  linked  together  the  distant  parts  of  their 
Province.  Two  of  these  roads  met  at  B.ith — the  Fosse, 
that  from  Devonshire  passed  through  Ilchester  and  on, 
by  way  of  the  north  -  gate  of  Bath,  to  Walcot  and 
Batheaston,  in  the  direction  of  Cirencester  ;  and  the  Via 
Julia,  which,  coming  from  South  Wales,  joined  the  Fosse 
at  the  north-gate,  branched  off  at  Batheaston,  and  passed 
over  Bathford  Bill  as  the  main  thoroughfare  to  Marl- 
borough. The  Fosse  was  joined  at  Ilchester  by  the 
Roman  road  leading  to  Dorchester;  and  not  far  from 
Shepton  Mallet  it  was  crossed  liy  the  road  which  served 
to  unite  the  Mendip  mining  dist)'ict  with  Old  Sarum  in 
one  direction,  and  the  Bristol  Channel  at  Brean  Down 
in  the  other. 

It  was  along  these  roads,  and  not  in  their  temples, 
that  the  Romans  placed  their  sepulchi'al  monuments, 
so  that  the  passer-by  could  see  them,  and,  reading  their 
sculptured  appeal,  Sistc  Viator  (Pause,  O  traveller), 
might  think  seriously  over  these  symbols  of  mortality. 
All  the  inscribed  stones,  treasui'ed  to-day  in  Bath,  were 
found  along  the  borders  of  the  Roman  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

But  Roman  remains  in  Somerset  are  found  elsewhere 
than  in  Bath.  At  Wellow  and  White  Staunton  have 
been  discovered  foundations  of  villas ;  and  Roman 
encampments  are  still  to  1)3  seen  near  Banwell,  two 
miles  south  of  Weston-super-Mare  ;  at  the  conical  hill, 
known  as  Brent  Knoll,  visible  for  a  long  distance 
around;  at  Dolbury  Hill,  in  the  Mendips,  eight  miles 
east  of  Weston-super-Mare,   where  the  military  works, 
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which  cover  twenty-two  acres,  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation;  at  Wivehscombe,  in  the  west  of  the 
county;  and  in  nearly  a  hundred  other  parts  of 
Somersetshire. 

The  Komans  left  Britain  about  the  year  410.  They 
had  done  much  for  the  civilization  and  trade  of  the 
country ;  their  strong  straight  roads  endure  to  this  day  ; 
and  the  remains  of  their  build- 
ings, so  artistic  and  yet  so 
massive,  excite  the  admiration 
of  all  who  look  upon  them. 
The  Eonian  sculptor  working 
at  a  carved  ornament  might 
know  that  what  he  did  would 
occupy  a  position  in  the  build- 
ing where  it  could  never  be  Roman  coin. 
seen ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  put  forth  his  best  efforts. 
Among  the  remains  at  Bath  there  are  many  examples 
of  such  faithful  work.  Longfellow  had  heard  of  these 
Eoman  builders  when  he  wrote  : 

"  In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 
For  the  gods  see  everywhere." 

Eoads  and  temples,  baths  and  houses,  all  were  built 
to  endure  for  a  permanent  occupation  of  Britain.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth,  invaders  from  the  north  of  Europe  swarmed 
into  Italy,  and  hurled  their  forces  against  the  walls  of 
Eome.     In   despair,    the   authorities   called   away    their 
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legions  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empu'e  for 
the  defence  of  the  Imperial  City  ;  and  Britain  was 
abandoned. 

Freed  from  Eoman  restrictions,  Christianity  flourished 
in  Britain  ;  hut  in  spite  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  the 
British  chieftains  were  as  fond  of  figliting,  although  not 
so  hardy  and  skilful,  as  in  the  days  when  they  had  held 
Caesar  in  check.  Of  Somersetshire  places  it  is  natural 
that  Bath,  being  the  most  Eoman,  was  the  quickest  to 
show  signs  of  the  great  change.  Sul-Minerva  was  no 
longer  an  object  of  reverence,  and  her  temple  fell  into 
ruin.  The  word  Soils  dropped  out  of  the  city's  name, 
and  it  became  known  only  as  Aqua.  This  the  Britons 
pronounced  as  Ake,  and  soon  they  coupled  with  it  the 
syllable  man,  a  place.  Akeman  Street  was  the  name 
by  which  the  road  from  London  to  Bath  was  called 
after   he  departure  of  the  Eomans. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

»oj»io* 

Wessex. 

i>oJ<»<C-o 


THE  British  had  prospered  under  Eoman  rule ;  the 
jealousies  of  rival  chieftains  had  been  kept 
inactive,  and  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots  in  the  north  held  in  check.  Left  to  themselves, 
however,  the  Britons  were  soon  in  trouble.  There  was 
no  established  authority  in  the  land,  aiid  no  central 
ruler ;  the  art  of  war  had  been  forgotten ;  and  the 
northern  tribes  seized  the  opportunity  to  invade  and 
pillage.  In  despair,  the  British  asked  the  assistance  of 
German  pirates,  whose  ships  were  familiar  objects  along 
the  eastern  coast. 

In  449,  there  landed,  by  invitation,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  some  warriors  from  Jutland,  under 
the  command  of  two  chieftains  named  Hengest  and 
Horsa.  Their  work  was  to  help  defend  Britain  against 
the  Picts  and  Scots ;  their  pay  was  to  be  in  the  shape 
of  money  and  land.  The  coming  of  these  sea  rovers 
marks  the  beginning  of  English  history.  The  kindred 
tribes  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles  soon  followed  from  the 
low  shores  at  the   mouth  of  the  Elbe  ;  and  those  who 
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li;ul  ])ccn  invited  to  assist  rcinaiiiod  to  conquer  in 
pitiless  earnest.  Tlie  Jutes  occupied  Kent  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  the  Saxons  swept  the  Britons  Ijcfore  them 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Bristol  Channel  ;  and  the 
Angles  drove  the  natives  out  of  the  east,  the  north,  and 
the  middle  of  the  land.  The  latter  were  the  most 
numerous,  and  in  time  the  whole  country  hecame  known 
as  Angle-land,  or  England. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  work  of  conquest 
was  maintained.  The  Britons,  although  they  had  become 
unaccustomed  to  war  during  Eoman  rule,  contested 
every  foot  of  the  ground  with  splendid  bravery.  But 
there  was  no  hope  for  them.  "  The  massacre  which 
followed  the  battles,"  says  Green,  "  indicated  at  once 
the  merciless  nature  of  the  struggle  which  had  begun. 
While  the  wealthier  landowners  lied  in  panic  over  the 
sea,  the  poorer  Britons  took  refugi?  in  liill  and  forest, 
till  hunger  drove  them  from  their  luj'king  places,  to  be 
cut  down  or  enslaved  by  their  conquerors.  It  was  in 
vain  that  some  sought  shelter  within  the  walls  of  their 
churches  ;  for  the  rage  of  the  English  seems  to  have 
burned  fiercest  against  the  clergy.  The  priests  were 
slain  at  the  altar,  the  churches  fired,  the  peasants 
driven  by  the  flames  to  fling  themselves  on  a  ring  of 
pitiless  steel." 

The  earliest  of  the  English  kingdoms  to  be  founded 
were  Kent  and  Sussex  ;  but  niore  famous  and  powerful 
than  either  of  these  was  a  later  settlement  of  Saxons 
who  conquered  the  lands  west  of  Sussex  and  established 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  or  Wesspr,  about  495. 
Wessex   bad   its    origin    in    Hampshire,    but    the    West 
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Saxons  continued  to  pusli  their  conquests  westward 
until  they  had  masteresl  seven  counties.  In  time  other 
Enghsh  kingdoms  became  joined  to  Wessex,  and  its 
kings  were  lords  over  all  England. 

The  first  king  of  the  West  Saxons  was  the  Ealder- 
man  (or  elder  man) 
Cerdic  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  our  town 
of  Chard,  f o r m e r  1  y 
called  Cerde,  derives 
its  name  from  Cerdic, 
from  whom  nearly  every 
English  monarch  is 
descended.  This  Cerdic 
tried  all  through  his 
fighting  life  to  possess 
Somersetshire,     but 

never  succeeded  ;  and  it  is  said  tljat  it  was  the 
renowned  King  Arthur  who  foiled  his  every  attempt. 

The  Story  of  King  Arthur. 
Little  is  known  with  any  certainty  concerning  the 
history  of  this  splendid  hero  of  romance.  There  must 
have  been  such  a  man,  for  it  seems  unlikely  that  so 
many  associations  should  still  cling  around  a  mythical 
personage.  Yet  he  has  no  mention  whatever  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  whose  pages  tell  of  British  kings 
who  struggled  for  freedom  against  the  English ;  and 
our  main  authority  on  the  subject  is  the  account 
written  six  centuries  later  by  William  of  Geoffrey, 
whose  chronicles  no  one  can  read  serioush'  as  truth. 
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The  story  need  not  be  disregarded  because  King 
Arthur,  in  a  semi -barbaric  age,  is  pictured  as  an  ideal 
knight,  a  Christian  gentleman  in  the  noblest  sense  of 
the  word,  living  in  a  splendid  court  amidst  surroundings 
of  the  highest  dignity  and  most  gracious  ceremony. 
The  British  m  the  west  undoubtedly  learnt  from  the 
Eomans  at  least  something  of  the  ways  of  civilisation  ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  his  parents  had  caused  him 
to  be  educated  in  the  Eoman  style  and  trained  in  Eoman 
magnificence.  At  least,  while  rejecting  the  main  details 
given  us  by  Geoffrey,  we  can  believe  that  such  a  hero 
did  exist,  and  that  some  trace  of  truth  must  have  given 
origin  to  the  ancient  British  poems,  from  whicli  the 
chronicler  drew  his  romance. 

Concerning  the  legends  connected  with  King  Arthur, 
Green  writes  :  "  Out  of  Geoffrey's  creation  grew  little  by 
little  the  poem  of  the  Table  Eound.  Brittany,  which  had 
mingled  with  the  story  of  Arthur  the  older  and  more 
mysterious  legend  of  the  Enchanter  Merlin,  lent  that  of 
Lancelot  to  the  wandering  minstrels  of  the  day.  .  .  . 
The  stories  of  Tristram  and  Gawayne,  at  first  as  inde- 
pendent as  that  of  Lancelot,  were  drawn  with  it  into 
the  whirlpool  of  Arthurian  romance ;  and  when  the 
Church,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the  legends  of 
chivalry,  invented  as  a  counteracting  infiucnce  the  poem 
of  the  Sacred  Dish,  the  Holy  Grail,  which  held  the 
blood  of  the  Cross  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  those  of  the 
pure  in  heart,  tlie  genius  of  a  court  poet,  Walter  de 
Map,  wove  the  rival  legends  together,  sent  Artlmr  and 
his  knights  wandering  over  sea  and  land  in  the  (juest 
of  thi"  Holy  Gniil,  and  d'owned  the  work  by  the  figure 
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of  Sir  Galahad,   the   type  of  ideal  knighthood,  without 
fear  and  without  reproach." 

"Were    there    not    a    trace    of   truth    in   the   story  of 


B.  Wilkinson  <(■  Co.] 


GLASTONBURY   ABBEY. 


ITroirliriilge. 


Arthur  it  should  still  have  mention  because  of  its  place 
in  literature.  The  legends  have  been  handed  down  to 
us   In-    Sir   Thomas   Malor}-,  a  writer  of  Edward  IV. 's 
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reigii,  in  his  book  Morte  d' Arthur.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  books  printed  in  England,  and  Caxton,  in  his 
introduction,  wrote :  "  Shall  we  of  this  island  l)e  so 
possessed  with  incredulity,  diffidence,  stupidity,  and 
ingratitude  to  deny,  make  doubt,  or  fail  to  express  in 
speech  and  history  the  immortal  name  and  fame  of  our 
victorious  Arthur  '.*  All  the  honour  we  can  do  him  is  to 
honour  ourselves  in  remembrance  of  him."  The  wise 
old  printer  protested  too  much  ;  he  was  evidently  argu- 
ing against  his  own  doubts. 

When  Henry  II.,  in  1177,  was  in  Wales  receiving 
the  submission  of  the  princes,  he  chanced  to  hear  the 
deeds  of  Arthur  sung  In'  the  Welsh  bards,  and  was  told 
the  exact  place  of  his  burial  at  Glastonbury.  Some 
years  afterwards  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  the  King's 
nephew,  searched  for  the  remains,  with  what  result  let 
a  historian  of  the  time  tell  us : 

"  At  the  depth  of  seven  feet  was  a  huge,  broad  stone, 
whereon  a  leaden  cross  was  fastened  :  on  that  part  that 
lay  downwards,  in  rude  and  barbarous  letters,  this 
inscription  (in  Latin)  was  written  upon  that  side  of  the 
lead  that  was  towards  the  stone  : 

"  '  Here  lies  buried  King  Arthur  in  Avon  Isle.' 

"  Digging  nine  feet  deeper,  his  body  was  discovered  in 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  bones  of  great  bigness,  and  in 
his  skull  perceived  ten  wounds,  the  last  very  great  and 
plainly  seen.  His  Queen  Guinivere,  a  lady  of  passing 
beauty,  lay  by  him,  whose  tresses  of  hair,  in  colour  like 
gold,  seemed  perfect  and  whole  until  it  was  touched, 
but  then  showed  itself  to  be  dust." 
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The  remains  were  reverently  placed  in  a  tomb  of 
black  marble,  which,  a  hundred  years  later,  was  re- 
opened for  the  inspection  of  Edwai'd  I.  Note  was 
made  by  an  onlooker  of  the  great  size  of  the  bones,  the 
thigh  being  three  inches  longer  than  that  of  the  tallest 
monk  against  whom  it  was  placed  for  comparison  in 
measm'ement.  The  bodies  of  the  King  and  Queen  were 
re-buried  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  except  the  skulls, 
which  were  placed  outside,  to  be  seen  and  reverenced 
by  the  people.  At  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Glastonbury  Abbey 
was  destroyed,  the  remains  were  ruthlessly  swept 
away. 

The  grandson  of  Henry  II.,  the  unhappy  Prmce 
Arthur  of  Shakespeare's  King  John,  was  so  named  in 
memory  of  the  British  hero  ;  as  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  VII.  It  was  the  never  ceasing  theme  of  the 
Welsh  bards  that  King  Arthur  would  return  to  reign 
and  bring  back  the  ancient  glory  of  Wales  ;  and  Gray 
refers  to  this  in  The  Bard  when,  in  his  allusion  to 
Henry  VII.,  of  Welsh  descent  on  his  father's  side,  he 
writes  : 

"  No  more  our  long  lost  Arthur  we  bewail ; 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings  !  Britannia's  issue   hail  I  " 

The  "long  lost  Arthur  "  appears  in  Spenser's  i^aene 
Queene,  as  the  succourer  of  youth  and  beauty  in  distress ; 
and  the  youngest  reader  will  know  with  what  grandeur 
and  force  he  is  pictured  in  the  pages  of  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King.  In  the  Dedication,  Tennyson  can 
give    no   higher  honour  to  the   Prince   Consort  than  to 
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compare    liiin    with     King    Aiihur's    ideal     knight,     Sir 

Galahad : 

"  Indeed,  he  seems  to  me 
Scarce  other  than  my  kuiR's  ideal  knij^ht ; 
AVho  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king  ; 
Whose  glory  was  redressing  human  wrong : 
Who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen'd  to  it ; 
AVho  loved  one  only,  and  who  clave  to  her." 

The  reference  to  Glastonbury — the  ancient  Avalon  — 
given  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  so  stately  and  so 
pathetic,  will  not  be  read  elsewhere  with  more  interest 
than  in  Somersetshire.  Says  King  Arthur  to  Sir 
Bedivere  in  his  last  words  : 

"  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer, 
Than  this  world  dreanis  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats. 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  tlie  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  tliey  lift  not  luuids  in  prayer 
Botli  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  tlieni  friends  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
AN'iLli  these  tliou  seest — if  indeed  I  go — 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island- valley  of  Avilion, 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,-  fair  with  orchard-lawns, 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 

The  story  of  King  Arthur,  a  bushel  of  legend  to  a 
grain  of  fact  though  it  may  be,  is  so  entwined  with 
history  and  literature  that  to  omit  it  is  not  possible.  The 
Saxon    Chronicle    states   that   strive    though   he   might,, 
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Cerdic  could  make  no  ini-oads  into  Somersetshire  ;  the 
old  writers  who  tell  us  of  the  deeds  of  King  Arthur  say 
that  it  was  by  his  courage  and  genius  that  the  invaders 
were  held  in  check.  The  hero-king  was  crowned  at  an 
early  age  at  Caerleou-on-Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,  the 
great  political  centre  of  the  British  race.       When  Arthur 
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heard  that  Cerdic  had  captured  Winchester,  and  that  the 
west  country  w'as  in  danger,  he  strongly  fortified  Caerleon, 
to  protect  the  Severn  Valley ;  St.  Michael's  Mount,  to 
guard  the  extreme  south-west ;  and  to  bar  the  approach 
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of  Ccrdic,  eiiU'enched  hiniseU'  uii  Cadljury  Hill — the  far- 
ftamed  Camelot  of  the  ancient  legend. 

Cadbury  Hill  is  situated  in  the  eastciii  division  of  the 
county,  close  to  the  village  of  South  Cadbury,  six  miles 
west  of  Wincanton.  At  the  toj)  is  un  area  of  six  acres 
approached  by  steep  slopes,  and  around  it  are  four  lines 
of  earthworks  in  places  eighty  feet  high.  Fortifications 
are  to  be  seen  on  some  of  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood, 
evidently  designed  as  outworks  to  tli<'  principal  camp. 
The  name  of  Arthur  still  clings  to  the  locality,  for  close 
by  is  a  spring  known  as  Arthur's  Well,  and  to  the  west 
of  the  hill  is  Arthur's  Lane.  In  a  field,  called  West- 
woods,  near  to  the  lane,  are  some  trenches  where  have 
been  found  remains,  supposed  to  be  of  the  British  in 
their  last  struggle  to  defend  Camelot  from  the  English. 

Here  Arthur  is  reported  to  have  made  his  great 
stand  against  the  foe,  and  in  520  he  led  his  forces 
into  Wiltshire,  where  Jie  defeated  the  English  in 
the  great  battle  of  Badon  Hill,  almost  the  only  event  of 
his  life  which  may  be  regarded  as  historical  fact.  "  It 
is  in  this  battle  that  the  great  British  champion  seems 
to  come  for  an  instant  out  of  the  darkness  by  which  he 
is  surrounded."  The  Welsh  songs  are  full  of  praises  to 
his  valour  in  this  fight ;  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  unwilling, 
perhaps,  to  record  a  severe  defeat,  is  silent  upon  the 
subject ;  but  the  result,  for  a  time,  was  a  crushing  blow 
to  tne  invadei's,  and  Cerdic  was  never  able  to  push  his 
way  into  Somersetshire. 

The  exquisite  story  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Kniglits 
of  the  Eound  Table,  witli  its  high  purposes  and  noble 
ideals,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  fears,  clings 
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foi"  ever  around  this  sacred  hill  of  Camelot.  That  Arthur 
was  a  I'cal  personage  in  history  is  certain  ;  that  his 
courage  aiul  liigli  character  were  noteworthy  is  equally 
true,  for  tlie  wildest  of  ancient  legends  are  built  upon 
some  semblance  of  fact.  Poets  and  monks  idealised 
him ;  Ijis  life  was  pictured  as  something  more  than 
human  ;  tradition  and  gross  invention  almost  hide  from 
us  the  real  man.  But  were  the  whole  story  a  fable, 
Cadbury  Hill  and  Glastonbury  Abbey  would  yet  be  holy 
ground  in  the  realm  of  English  literature. 

The  Geowth  of  Wessex. 

Whether  the  stories  of  Arthur  as  a  hero-king  are  true 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  about  the  time  at  which  he  is 
said  to  liave  lived,  the  kings  of  the  West  Saxons  were 
unable  to  sul)due  Somersetshire.  It  was  after  Arthur's 
death  that  the  Wessex  king,  Ceawlin,  who  began  to  reign 
in  556,  took  Bath  by  storm,  captured  the  great  camp 
on  Worle  Hill,  and  became  master  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  Avon  and  the  Axe.  From  577  this 
part  of  Somersetshire  belonged  to  Wessex. 

The  name  of  Bath  was  enlarged  from  Akeman  to 
Akemannesceaster ;  but  about  the  time  that  the  Saxons 
discovered  the  virtues  of  the  hot  springs,  they  changed 
the  tongue-twisting  name  of  their  own  invention  •  to 
Hcet  Bathum — the  Hot  Springs — although  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  it  is  given  as  Bathanceaster.  But  while  the 
conquerors  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  naming  the 
place,  they  cared  nothing  for  its  splendour.  Ceawlin 
made  a  ruin  of  its  palaces,  baths  and  temples,  and  for 
years  the  once  fair  city  lay  a  desolate  heap.     A  pile  of 
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ashes  hid  for  thirteen  huiidi-ed  years  the  rich  sculpture 
and  stately  columns  that  testify  to-day  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Bath  ill  Eoman  times.  A  hundred  years  after 
the  destruction  wrought  by  Ceawlin,  King  Osric  founded 
a  religious  house  in  the  city,  and  its  fame  revived  a  little; 
hut  the  poor  architecture  of  tlie  Saxons  could  not  com- 
pare with  the  majesty  of  th(>  Roman  worlv  that  lay 
beneath  the  ground. 

Christianity  was  flourishing  among  the  Britons  (or 
Welsh  as  they  were  now  called)  in  West  and 
South  Somersetshire,  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  in 
Wales  ;  the  heathen  English  still  prayed  to  Woden  and 
Thor.  But  the  influence  of  the  Roman  missionary,  St. 
Augustine,  and  of  British  preachers  from  the  north 
and  west,  gradually  led  the  English  to  the  Faiih  of 
Christ ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
Cenwealh,  King  of  Wessex,  founded  the  Bishopric 
of  Winchestei'.  The  part  of  Somersetshire  conquered 
by  the  English  belonged  to  this  l)isliopric,  for  in  I  hose 
days  Wells  did  not  exist. 

The  kings  in  England,  particularly  those  who  ruled 
over  Northumbria,  East  Anglia,  Mercia  (which  included 
nearly  the  whole  of  middle  England)  and  Wessex  were 
engaged  in  almost  constant  fighting  with  one  another ; 
and  Cenwealh  had  the  double  task  of  resisting  the 
Mercians  and  driving  the  Welsh  out  of  Somerset.  The 
latter  he  pushed  westward  from  the  Axe  to  the  Parret, 
and  added  the  land  between  these  rivers  to  the  realm 
of  Wessex. 

The  Saxon  tribe  from  which  the  men  of  Wessex 
sprang  was  called  the  Siomorsostas,  and  it  was,  of  course. 
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from  this  word  that  the  name  of  Somerset  is  derived, 
and  of  Somerton,  then  and  for  long  afterwards,  the 
capital  of  the  county.  The  earlier  policy  of  the  heathen 
English  had  heen  to  utterly  destroy  or  drive  out  the 
British  from  the  country ;  hut  with  Christianity  came  a 
great  change  in  their  methods.      They  were  now  content 
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to  conquer  without  destroying,  and  as  they  pushed  their 
dominions  westward  at  each  successive  victory,  they 
accepted  the  old  inhabitants  as  fellow-subjects,  and  lived 
peaceably  among  them.  Thus  it  is  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  many  people  of  British  birth  living  in 
Somersetshire. 
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GIastonl)uiy  \vas  among  tliese  later  conquests  by  the 
West  Saxons,  but  the  victors  did  not  pillage  and  burn  it 
as  their  heathen  ancestors  had  done  elsewhere.  The 
Christian  conquerors  not  only  spared  the  clergy  belonging 
to  the  famous  Abbey,  but  they  enriched  it  with  many 
gifts  and  joined  in  the  services  conducted  by  British 
monks.  Glastonbury,  having  been  a  religious  foundation 
long  before  the  English  came,  is  the  oldest  monastery  in 
the  land.  The  present  building  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century,  and  no  part  of  the  original  Abbey  can  be  seen 
to-day. 

Between  688  and  726  there  reigned  in  Wessex  a  great 
king  named  Ina,  descended  from  the  roj'al  house  of 
Cerdic.  He  had  plenty  of  fighting  during  his  reign, 
both  against  rival  English  kingdoms  and  the  British  ; 
but  he  found  time  to  draw  up  a  complete  system  of 
laws,  known  as  Ina's  Code,  and  to  found  tlie  Bishopric, of 
Sherborne,  in  which  Somersetshire  was  included.  The 
first  bishop  was  the  famous  Aldliclm.  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  Somerset.  Not  only  did  he  rule  his  diocese 
well,  but  he  was  famous  as  a  musician  and  a  poet ;  a 
specimen  of  his  verse  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  a 
translation  made  by  Archdeacon  Churton  from  the  Old 
Enghsh : 

"  Lord,  to  me  thy  minsters  are 

Courts  of  honour,  passing  fair  ; 

And  my  spirit  deems  it  well 

There  to  be  and  there  to  dwell ; 

Heart  and  flesh  would  fain  be  there, 

Lord,  Tliy  life.  Thy  love  to  share." 

Centuries  before  the  cathedral  at  Wells  was  built,  a 
church  called    St.  Andrew's  was  founded  there  by  Ina, 
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and  in  after  years  the  same  name  was  given  to  the 
cathedral  that  took  its  place.  Also  to  Glastonbrny  Ina 
proved  a  friend,  and  considering  how  his  time  was  spent 
in  fighting,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  could  do  so  much  for 
religion  and  law.  He  had  wars  with  nearly  all  the 
English  kingdoms,  and  was  persistent  in  pushing  the 
British  out  of  Somerset.     To  defend  his  conquest  in  the 
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west  of  the  county  from  the  British  in  Devon  he  built,  in 
702,  the  town  of  Taunton  as  a  fortress. 

It  was  at  Taunton  Castle  that  Ina  held  his  first 
great  council ;  and  here  his  wife,  Ethelburga,  showed 
a  readiness  and  courage  at  a  time  of  danger  that 
stamped  her  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Saxon 
queens.     Some   of   Ina's   subjects,  led   by  athelings,  or 
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princes,  seized  Taunton  when  the  King  was  away 
lighting  in  Sussex.  The  Queen  collected  a  force,  and, 
having  defeated  the  rebels,  burnt  the  wooden  castle. 
It  w^as  afterwards  rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial  style. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  added 
the  south  front  and  circular  towers  that  exist  to-day, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
present  gateway  was  built. 

Ina's  life  was  a  long  and  successful  attempt  to  rule 
justly  and  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  ;  and  civil 
strife  added  to  his  labours  and  anxieties.  In  his  old 
age,  he  grew  so  weary  of  the  struggle  that  he  resigned 
his  crown,  and  went  to  Home,  there  to  end  his  days 
in  peace.  He  is  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Wessex  kings  ;  he  figures  as  law-giver,  as  the 
re-founder  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  as  a  conqueror ; 
and  the  western  boundary  of  Somersetshire  to-day 
marks  the  direction  of  his  victories  over  the  British.   . 

At  South  Petherton,  in  the  south  of  the  county, 
was  his  favourite  residence,  and  a  building  in  the  parish, 
known  as  Ina's  Palace,  marks  the  site  of  the  place 
where  he  lived. 

After  Ina's  withdrawal,  Ethelbald  of  Mercia  fought 
his  way  into  Wessex,  and,  with  the  capture  of  Somerton, 
made  himself  lord  of  tlic  kingdom  ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  whether  this  is  our  own  Somerton 
or  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Oxfordshire. 
Ethelbald  w^as,  however,  beaten  in  a  great  battle  fought 
in  752  at  Buri'ord,  near  the  Mercian  boundary;  and 
from  that  day  no  other  English  kingdom  was  able  to 
conquer  Wessex.     It  is  said  that  the  battle  was  mainly 
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won  by  the  valour  of  the  standard  bearer,  a  Somerset- 
shire man,  who  mspired  his  fellow-warriors  by  carrying 
into  the  thick  of  the  tight  the  famous  flag,  known,  from 
the  device  it  bore  upon  its  folds,  as  the  Golden  Dragon 
of  Wessex. 

In  802,  Egbert  came  to  the  throne  of  Wessex.  He 
was  the  tirst  king  of  the  whole  land,  for  even  the  rulers 
of  the  north  owned  him  as  their  overlord,  and  the 
British  in  Cornwall  were  subject  to  him.  His  was  the 
proud  title  of  Brctwalda,  or  Wide  Ruler.  But  his  great 
position  was  won  not  without  trouble ;  for  he  had  a 
powerful  rival  in  the  King  of  Mercia,  whom  ho  met 
and  defeated  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Ellandune,  in 
Wiltshire.  From  that  time  he  was  lord  of  all  England. 
The  battle  has  an  interesting  connection  with  our  own 
county,  for  a  leader  named  Hun,  Alderman  of  the 
Sumorsoetas,  helped  greatly  by  his  valour  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Mercians,  and  died  in  the  hour  of  victory.  The 
village  of  Huntspill,  near  Burnham,  is  said  to  take  its 
name  from  this  Ellandune  hero. 

But  by  this  time  a  new  and  unexpected  danger 
threatened  England,  in  the  shape  of  the  Danish  invasion, 
and  Englishmen  were  soon  to  endure  much  the  same 
horrors  that  they  themselves  had  inflicted  upon  the 
British.  Egbert,  who  died  in  837,  fought  several  battles 
against  the  Danes,  and  the  struggle  was  continued  by 
Ethelwulf,  the  father  uf  Alfred  the  Great. 
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King  Alfred  in  Somersetshire. 
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T^HE  worst  features  of  the  English  character— their 
ferocity  and  thirst  for  l)loodshed — were  softened 
when  the  conquerors  of  Britain  abandoned  Woden 
and  Tiior,  and  the  rest  of  their  old  gods,  and  became 
Christians.  They  still  loved  to  sing  around  the  hearth - 
Hres  the  battle-songs  of  their  forefathers ;  but  dearer 
still  to  them  were  the  new  hymns  composed  by  Cifidmon 
and  his  followers.  Great  abbeys  w^ere  l)uilt,  such  as 
Glastonbury,  in  which  books  were  written  and  men 
trained  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  the  spear  and  sword 
were  laid  aside  for  the  ploughshare  and  the  reaping 
hook. 

But  in  the  year  835  these  quiet  and  happy  times 
underwent  a  terrible  change.  Three  ships,  eighty  feet 
long,  driven  by  oars,  sixteen  on  each  side,  and  by  large 
red  sails,  were  seen  off  tlie  coast  of  Dorset.  They  were 
manned  by  men  known  as  the  Danes,  who  belonged  to 
the  same  race  as  the  English,  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  came  fi'om  the  same  part  of  the  world.  The  dreaded 
visitors    knew    that    their    kinsmen,    the    English,    had 
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become  masters  of  a  pleasant,  prosperous  country,  and 
they  were  determined  to  share  in  the  plunder. 

Shipload  after  shipload  landed  in  England ;  and 
wherever  the  Danes  went  they  plundered,  burnt,  and 
murdered.  They  killed  helpless  women  who  knelt  to 
them  for  mercy,  and  amused  themselves  by  tossing 
little  children  in  the  air  and  catching  them  upon  the 
points  of  their  spears.  In  front  of  them  were  pleasant 
farms,  and  homes  of  religion  and  learning,  and  many  a 
prosperous  town  and  village ;  behind  them  a  trail  of 
misery,  pain,  and  desolation.  No  wonder  that  there 
was  a  new  prayer  added  to  the  Church  Service,  "  Good 
Lord,  deliver  us  from  the  fury  of  the  Danes." 

The  most  successful  of  those  who  opposed  the  Danes 
was  Alfred  the  Great,  born  at  Wantage  in  849.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  Ethelwulf,  King  of 
Wessex,  who  had  made  himself  lord  over  the  rest  of 
the  English  kingdoms.  Alfred's  brothers  had  reigned 
before  him,  but  died  in  eai-ly  manhood ;  and  people 
wondered  whether  this  young  king  would  be  clever 
and  brave  enough  to  keep  the  Danes  from  possessing 
Wessex. 

Now  and  then  he  won  a  battle,  but  for  nearly  nine 
years  he  made  little  headway  against  the  invaders. 
The  only  hope  of  England  was  in  the  strong  arm  and 
brave  spirit  of  Alfred  ;  but  things  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  men  began  to  despair.  Alfred,  however,  never  lost 
heart.  Those  who  saw  him  said  his  face  shone  like 
that  of  an  angel  in  the  Ijattles,  and  that  he  rushed  to 
the  fight  again  and  again  like  a  wild  boar.  But  his 
foes  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  in  878  he  retired  to 
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the  Isle  of  Atbelney  (the  isle  of  the  Auhelings,  or 
princes),  a  tract  of  land  in  the  angle  formed  l^y  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Tone  and  Parret. 

The  Somerset  of  Alfred's  time  differed  in  many 
respects  from  the  Somerset  of  to-day.  The  channel  of 
the  Parrett,  forming  a  natural  division  between  East 
and  West  Somerset,  was  a  lake-like  expanse  in  winter, 
and  even  in  sunniier,  when  the  waters  were  low,  could 
only  be  crossed  by  natives  familiar  with  the  district. 
"  Subsidence  of  the  land  at  a  remote  geological  period," 
says  Earle,  a  distinguished  Somersetshire  antiquarian, 
"  was  the  cause  of  the  impassable  state  of  those  levels 
in  the  time  of  King  Alfred ;  and  the  modern  system  of 
drainage  which  was  carried  out  at  a  later  date  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  improved  condition  which  we  see  now, 
and  which  has  made  the  Vale  of  Taunton  Dean  pro- 
verbial as  the  Garden  of  England." 

On  the  same  subject  Freeman  writes  in  his  Old 
English  History:  "You  must  remember  that,  at  this 
time,  all  the  low  country  of  Somersetshire,  Sedgemoor, 
and  the  other  moors,  as  we  call  them  now,  was  covered 
with  water,  or  was  at  least  quite  marshy,  so  that  any 
ground  a  little  higher  than  the  rest  was  really  an  island. 
You  know  how  to  this  day  very  few  people  live  quite 
down  on  the  moors,  but  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
even  most  of  the  separate  houses  are  all  built  either 
on  such  islands,  or  else  on  the  slopes  of  tliu  larger 
hills,  as  the  villages  between  Wells  and  Axbridge  cling, 
as  it  were,  to  the  side  of  Mendip.  Such  islands  were 
often  chosen  ....  for  building  monasteries,  and  they 
were  often  useful  in  time  of  war,  when  men  could  take 
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sbeltei'  in   sucL   an   island,  where  it  was  bard  for  their 
enemies  to  <^et  at  them." 

Different,  too,  as  compared  with  then  and  now,  were 
the  trees  and  the  animals  which  distinguished  the  part 
o:  Somerset  to   which  Alfred   retired.     At   the  present 
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day  the  elm  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  tree  to  be  seen 
in  Athelney  ;  for  elm  saplings  were  "  introduced  by  the 
Romans  to'  serve  as  stakes  and  props  in  the  culture  of 
the  vine,  and  have  overrun  the  land  like  the  imported 
rabbits  in  some  of  our  colonies."     But  an  examination 
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of  the  submerj^cd  forest  l)e{l  lying  l)eneath  the  peat  of 
the  plain  proves  that  in  early  times  the  trees  of  Athelney 
included  almost  every  description  of  English  timhcr. 
Bog  oak  is  frequently  dug  ;ip  from  the  moors  and  used 
for  gate  posts. 

Cows  still  graze  in  numbers  upon  the  pastiu'es  lo 
Athelney,  as  they  did  in  Alfred's  time ;  and  in  this 
connection  will  be  remembered  the  legend  of  the  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  the  great  King  by  the  wife  of  his 
own  cowherd.  "  The  tale  is  quite  possible,"  says  the 
historian  Freeman ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  gravely  handed 
down  to  us  as  a  fact  by  Asser,  who  was  Alfred's  com- 
panion for  six  months  in  every  year  during  the  peace 
that  succeeded  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Danes.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  Asser's  own  words  : 

"  At  the  same  time  the  above-named  Alfred,  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  with  a  few  of  his  nobles,  ^nd 
certain  soldiers  and  vassals,  used  to  lead  an  unquiet 
life  among  the  woodlands  of  the  county  of  Somerset 
in  great  tribulation. 

"  It  chanced  that,  on  a  certain  day,  the  wife  of  the 

cowherd  in   whose  hut  the   King  lived  for  a  time,  was 

preparing  some  loaves  to  bake,    and   Alfred,  sitting   at 

the  hearth,  made  ready  his  bows  and  arrows  and  other 

warlike  instruments.     The  unlucky  woman,  espying  the 

cakes  burning  at  the  lire,  ran  up  to  remove  them,  and, 

rebuking  the  brave  King,  exclaimed  : 

"  Ca'su  thee  mind  the  kc-aks,  man; 
An'  doossen  zee  'em  burn  ? 
I'm  boun  thee's  eat  'em  vast  enough) 
Az  zoon  as  'ti/  the  turn."* 

*  Asser  gives  the  woman's  speech  in  a  Latin  couplet,  but  we 
have  followed  I\Irs.  Bogcr's  version  in  Somersetshire  dialect. 
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"Tlie  blundering  woman  little  thought  that  it  was 
King  Alfred,  who  had  fought  so  many  battles  against 
the  Pagans,  and  gained  so  many  victories  over  them." 

In  Alfred's  time  the  woods  of  Athelney  were  the 
home  of  the  red  deer,  described  as  the  most  beautiful 
animal  of  the  deer  kind.  From  Athelney,  westward 
along  the  uplands  of  Exmoor  into  Devonshire,  stretched 
a  forest  almost  without  a  break  ;  and  in  it  roamed  the 
red  deer — still  hunted  on  Exmoor  and  the  Quantocks — • 
famous,  as  the  naturalist  Bewick  tells  us,  for  "  the  ele- 
gance of  his  form,  the  lightness  of  his  motions,  the 
flexibility  of  his  limbs,  his  bold,  branching  horns,  which 
are  annually  renewed  ;  his  grandeur,  strength,  and  swift- 
ness, which  give  him  a  decided  pre-eminence  over  every 
other  inhabitant  of  the  forest."  Nowhere  else  in  the 
British  Isles,  except  in  Killarney,  is  this  species  of  deer 
to  be  seen  in  a  wild  state. 

Alfred  spent  not  quite  eleven  weeks  in  Athelney — 
from  January  6th  to  March  23rd,  878 — and,  as  results 
proved,  they  were  weeks  of  determined  preparation  for 
a  new  campaign  against  the  Danes.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  he  went,  disguised  as  a  minstrel,  to  the  Danish 
camp  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  he  would  have  been 
so  unwise  as  to  imperil  the  life  on  which  the  freedom 
of  his  country  depended  by  such  a  rash  adventure. 
Nor  is  the  story  mentioned  in  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred. 

The  King  was  practically  without  an  army  when 
lie  retired  to  Athelney  ;  when  he  issued  forth  he  had  so 
employed  the  brief  weeks  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
combined  and  efficient  force  ;  and  not  alone  a  force  of 
West   Saxons.     By   his   wisdom   he    had   made  friends 
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with  the  British,  who,  after  being  driven  westward  by 
the  EngHsh,  had  settled  peacefully  among  the  hills. 

It  is  among  the  marked  successes  of  Alfred's  states- 
manlike policy  that  h(>  was  able  to  teach  the  British 
that  the  Danes  were  the  connnon  enemy  alike  of  them- 
selves ami  the  English.  The  Sa.roii,  Chronicle,  in 
describing  the  gathering  of  foi'ces  lo  th(i  royal  standard, 
contains  these  significant  words:  '■  Moreover  some  part 
of  the  Welsh  nation."  (All  the  British  people,  whether 
in  Cumberland,  Wales,  or  in  the  North- West  of  England, 
were  known  as  the  Welsh-,  or  the  foreigners.)  In  cor- 
nection  with  Alfred's  friendly  relations  with  these  people, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  his  companion  in  after 
years  was  the  Welsh  bishop,  Asser,  who  taught  him 
Latin,  helped  him  in  the  work  of  educating  his  people, 
and  was  eventually  his  biographer. 

The  village  of  North  Newton,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Athelney,  is  supposed  by  the  late  Professor  Earle,  who 
made  careful  inquiry  and  observation  on  the  spot  when 
engaged  in  preparing  his  valuable  woi'k.  The  Alfred  Jeiuel, 
to  have  been  the  place  where  the  King  of  Wessex  made 
his  head  quarters  when  preparing  at  Athelney  for  his 
decisive  struggle  against  the  Danes. 

The  Vicar  of  North  New^ton,  the  Rev.  L.  IT.  King, 
thinks  that  the  tower  of  the  church,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Somerset,  was  originally  built  for  defensive 
purposes,  and  cannot  be  inuch  more  recent  than  Alfred's 
time.  The  possibility  is  a  pleasant  subject  for  imagina- 
tion that  from  the  North  Newton  tower  King  Alfred 
made  his  observations  of  the  surrounding  district.  It 
was  in  this  district,  at  Newton  Park,  in  1693,  that  the 
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celebrated  ornaincnt  known  as  the  x\lfred  Jewel  was 
found  ;  l)ut  to  this  subject  fuUer  reference  will  ])v  made 
on  a  later  page. 

Among  the  King's  employments  during  the  weeks  at 
Athelncy  was  (he  construction  of  a  bi'idge  across  the 
Pan'(!l.  On  a  ^mall  height  to  the  cast  of  the  l)ridge 
he    built    a    fori,    and    a    second    one,    also    on    (ilevated 
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ground,  between  Middle  Zoyland  and  Othery.  The 
bridge  was  connected  with  each  of  the  forts  by  a  firm 
causeway  across  the  marshes.  Nothing  was  left  undone 
for  the  military  operations  that  he  had  planned. 

Alfred's  j)reparations  seem  to  have  been  completed 
by  Easter,  S78 ;  and  the  following  six  weeks  were 
employed    in    harassing   the   Danes.      "  When    Easter 
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came,"  WG  read  in  llie  Saxo)i  Chronicle,  ''■  Kiu^  Alfred, 
with  a  small  force,  constructed  a  fort  at  Athelney,  and 
out  of  that  fort  was  warring  against  the  invading  iiost, 
he  and  the  men  of  Somerset,  that  portion  of  them  w-hich 
was  mghest."  The  entrenchments  of  Alfred's  fort  may 
still  he  plainly  seen  on  the  conical  hill,  ahout  a  nn'le 
north-east  of  Athelney,  close  to  the  i  unction  of  tlie 
Parret  with  the  Tone. 

During  the  whole  of  his  time  in  Athelney  it  is  certain, 
as  events  proved,  that,  by  means  of  trusted  messengers, 
he  had  been  arranging  with  the  Wessex  chieftains  of 
Somerset,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire,  for  an  attack,  in 
the  nature  of  a  surpi'ise,  upon  the  Danish  cam]) ;  for 
when  he  rode  foi'tli  fvoiii  Alhchiey,  bent  on  a  decisive 
battle,  unfurling  the  Wessex  standard  on  wliifh  was 
pictured  the  Golden  Dragon  of  the  West  Saxons,  he 
was  met  at  a  fixed  place  and  time  by  an  army  gathered 
together  from  all  parts  of  Wessex.  Let  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  describe  wliat  happened  : 

"  On  the  seventh  week  after  Easter,  he  rode  to 
Egbert's  Stone,  by  the  east  of  Selwood ;  and  there  to 
meet  them  came  the  men  of  Somersetshire  all,  and  of 
Wiltshire,  and  of  Hampshire ;  and  they  were  glad  to 
see  him.  And  he  went  one  night  from  the  camp  to 
Ethandun,  and  there  fought  with  all  the  host  and  put 
them  to  flight,  and  I'ode  after  them  to  their  fortress,  and 
there  sat  fourteen  nights.  And  the  army  gave  him 
hostages  and  many  oaths,  and  also  they  promised  him 
that  their  King  should  receive  baptism.  And  this  they 
fulfilled.  And  three  weeks  after  came  the  King  Guthrum 
with  thirty  of  the  men  that  in  the  host  were  worthiest, 
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at  Aller,  that  is  near  Athelney.  And  him  tlie  King 
receiv(Ml  at  his  haptisni,  and  his  r-hrisotn-looRinr^  wns  at 
Wedniore."  (This  means  that  Alfred  was  Guthrum's 
godfather,  and  that  the  Dane  wore,  until  he  went  to 
Wedmore,  the  chrisom,  a  white  garment  in  which  newly- 
baptized  persons  were  dressed.) 

Ethandun  is  thought  by  some  historians  to  be 
Edington,  near  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire  ;  but  a  careful 
writer  in  Kelly's  Somerset  is  probably  nearer  the  truth 
ill  the  following  description  :  "  In  May,  878,  he  (Alfred) 
rode  fortii  to  the  east  side  of  the  forest  of  Selwood, 
where  he  met  his  assembled  forces,  and,  leading  them 
westward,  gained  possession  of  the  Polden  heights  in 
the  enemy's  rear,  and  thence,  suddenly  falhng  upon  them, 
fought  on  or  about  May  13th  the  decisive  battle  of 
Ethandun,  in  which  the  Danes,  shut  in  on  the  remain- 
ing sides  by  the  river  and  marshes,  were  completely 
defeated  and  driven  back  upon  their  fort,  probably 
occupying  the  site  of  the  town  of  Bridgwater.  The 
scene  of  the  engagement  has  been  fixed  by  recent 
investigations  near  the  village  of  Edington,  which  lies 
in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Polden  hills  rather  than 
at  Edington,  in  Wilts,  a  locality  which  fails  to  accord 
with  the  narrative  contained  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle." 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  results  of 
the  Treaty  of  Wedmore,  which  followed  tlu;  victory  for 
which  Alfred,  amidst  the  marshes  of  Athelney,  had  so 
skilfully  and  patiently  worked.  The  Danes  were  masters 
of  every  part  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  Wessex, 
and  their  triumph  over  Alfred  would  have  meant  the 
loss    of    England's    independence.      Indeed,   the    King 
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seemed  to  l)e  the.  last  leader  of  a  hopeless  cause. 
"  Wessex  was  utterly  exhausted  and  dispirited,  its  cities 
pillaged,  its  lands  harried,  its  forces  unable  to  cope  with 
the  daring  invaders,  whose  numbers,  constantly  re- 
cruited, seemed  to  increase  with  every  battle,  whether 
lost  or  won.  Alone  the  brave  and  devoted  West  Saxon 
King  refused  to  despair." 

After  the  treaty  signed  at  Wedmore,  Somerset,  in 
the  summer  of  878,  the  power  of  the  Danes  gradually 
declined.  "  Never  before,"  writes  Dean  Spence,  "  had 
such  a  victory  been  won  over  the  pagan  invaders.  It 
was  absolutely  decisive  and  crushing.  The  war  was 
virtually  over,  and  Wessex  was  finally  delivered,  thanks 
to  the  patient,  indomitable  courage,  and  the  splendid 
generalship  of  Alfred.  The  tide  of  \'iking  victory  had  at 
last  turned.  .  .  .  Their  ravages,  it  is  true,  long  continued 
to  afflict  France  and  the  European  Continent ;  North- 
umbria  and  East  Anglia  and  part  of  Mercia  still  were 
theirs.  But  the  spell  of  their  awful  name  was  broken. 
They  had  failed  in  their  great  enterprise  to  conquer 
England." 

By  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  the  whole  of  north- 
eastern England  was  assigned  to  the  Danes,  and  became 
known  as  llie  Danelagh  ;  while  the  rest  of  England  from 
Kent  to  Devon,  from  the  Channel  to  the  estuaiy  of  the 
Ribble,  was  under  the  dominion  of  Alfred.  The  traveller 
by  the  Loudon  and  North-Western  Eailway  from 
London  to  Preston  is,  roughly  speaking,  following  the 
line  of  division  between  the  realms  of  the  English  and 
the  Danes  as  settled  at  Wedmore.  On  his  right  is  the 
DaneUigh,   ft»d   on    his   left    the   lands  of    Mereia,    that 
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owiiucl    AltVed    as     their    ovcrlonl,     and     Wessex,    ihat 
proudly  acknowlodffed  liim  as  their  Kiw^. 

Mention  has  ah'eady  heen  made  of  thu  legends 
connected  with  Alfred's  life  at  Athelney.  William  of 
Malmeshury,  a  writer  of  Somersetshire  birth  who  lived 
ahoui  two  centuries  after  the  events  at  Athelney,  tells 
us  a  \ery  beautiful  story  that  he  obtained  from  a 
Northiunhrian  source.  As  we  shall  see,  it  has  a  peculiar 
and  interesting  connection  with  Wells.  It  relates  that 
when  Alfred  was  one  day  sitting  in  his  luit  a  beggar 
came  and  asked  for  l)rcad.  With  him  the  King  shared 
his  last  loaf,  and  a  drop  of  wine  that  was  left  in  a 
pitcher.  When  the  beggar  left,  Alfred  turned  to  tlu- 
table  and  saw  tliat  the  loaf  was  whole  and  the  pitcher 
full  of  wine,  in  the  night  a  vision  appeared  to  him  of  a 
bishop  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand. 

"Alfred,  my  son,"  said  the  visitor,  "  [  am  Cuthbert, 
a  soldier  of  Christ.  I  was  Bishop  in  the  north  mora 
than  two  hundred  years  ago.  You  gave  me  food  to-day 
when  you  had  little,  and  I  have  come  to  bless  you  for 
your  kindness.  Be  strong  and  brave,  and  keep  a  joyful 
heart ;  for  I  will  be  your  friend  and  your  shield,  and 
will  watch  over  you  and  your  sons.  God  has  chosen 
you  to  hi  King,  and  He  will  give  you  victory  over  your 
enemies."  Then  was  Alfred  glad,  for  he  knew  that  God 
and  St.  Cuthbert  would  bring  him  safely  out  of  all  his 
troubles. 

"  Now,"  asks  Freeman  in  liis  Old  English  ITistunj,  a 
book  which  gives  special  prominence  to  Somersetshire 
affairs,  "is  there  any  truth  in  all  this  story?  I  think 
there  is  thus  much,  that  Alfred,  for  some  reason  or  other. 
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thought  he  was  under  the  special  protection  of  St. 
Cuthhert.  I  have  two  reasons  for  thinking  so  :  first, 
l)ecaus3  it  is  rather  remarkahle  that  a  Northumbrian 
writer  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  tell  so  long  a  story 
about  a  West  Saxon  King,  unless  he  had  something  to 
do  with  his  ow^n  saint.  And  secondly,  is  not  our  parish 
church  in  Wells  called  St.  Cuthbert's  '?  Now  it  is  not 
often  that  we  find  a  church  in  the  south  called  after  a 
saint  who,  like  Cuthhert,  is  very  famous  in  the  north, 
but  is  hardly  known  in  southern  England.  There  must 
be  some  special  reason  for  it ;  and  if,  when  Alfred  was 
in  Somersetshire,  any  dream  or  anything  else  made  him 
think  that  St.  Cuthbert  was  helping  him,  we  can  under- 
stand why  either  he  or  other  men  after  him  should  call 
a  church  in  that  m  i^libourhood  by  the  name  of  a  saint 
whom  otherwise  they  were  not  likely  to  think  much 
about." 


CHAPTER    IV 

ooj^oo 


Alfred  in  time  of  Peace. 
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TIIE  p;reat  King's  special  connection  with  Somerset 
ceased  with  the  Treaty  of  Wedmoro  ;  for  from  that 
lime  his  acts  concerned  his  whole  kingdom  from 
Kent  to  ])i'von,  and  that  part  of  Mercia,  inchiding 
mainly  tl](>  Severn  basin,  of  which  lie  was  overlord. 
But,  it  was  at  Atlielney  in  Somerset  that  he  built  the 
abbey  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  to  Heaven  ;  it  w^as 
"  Somerset  all  "  that  had  rallied  round  him  in  the 
dark  days  tliat  had  preceded  his  victory,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  faithful  men  of  Somerset 
were  dear  to  the  King's  heart,  and  had  at  least  an  equal 
share  in  the  blessings  of  his  )'ule.  To  our  county  in 
particular  the  good  deeds  of  Alfred  have  an  abiding 
interest. 

More  than  once  the  peace  was  liroken  by  Danes  from 
over  the  sea.  Alfred,  however,  had  well  spent  the  six 
years  of  peace  that  followed  his  victory  in  making  good 
the  destruction  done  by  Gulhrum  and  his  host.  He  had 
ti'ained  an  army,  and  built  a  fleet,  and  was  well  pre- 
pared when   Hasting,  the   Dane,  came   into  the   Thames 
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with  sixty  ships  in  894.  Some  of  the  men  of  the 
Danelagh  supported  Hasting  ;  hut,  although  the  struggle 
extended  from  Kent  to  Devon  and  northwards  as  far 
as    Chester,   Alfred  already  held  the  masterhand ;    and 
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in  901  he  gained  for  his  kingdom  peace  by  the  capture 
of  the  Danish  fleet. 

Then  he  continued  his  good  works  and  turned  again 
to  the  books  that  he  loved.  His  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  his   eagerness   to   promote   education   and   religion 
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among  his  people,  wore  remarkable  when  we  consider 
that  his  ow^n  education  was  imperfect,  and  that  the  liest 
years  of  his  manhood  had  been  spent  in  fighting  or  in 
warlike  preparation  The  wonder  is  increased  that 
during  a  little  more  than  ten  years  of  peace,  he  could 
find  time  to  learn  Latin  and  translate  a  number  of  l)ooks 
from  that  language  into  English ;  to  gather  personal 
information  from  travellers  and  scholars  attracted  to  his 
court  from  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world ;  to 
take  an  interest  in  matters  far  removed  from  his  own 
realm;  to  teach  men  how  to  Iniild  ships,  and  to  construct 
goodly  houses  and  strong  fortresses;  to  see  tliat  new 
roads  were  made  and  old  ones  repaired ;  to  tempt  from 
abroad  skilful  workers  in  enamel,  gold-smiths  and  gold- 
weavers,  so  that  these  arts  might  be  understood  and 
practised  by  his  subjects ;  to  make  a  collection  of  the 
best  of  the  old  Wessex  laws,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
kingdom  was  justly  ruled  according  to  those  laws. 

The  clurgy  were  poorly  educated  and  lax  iu  doing 
tlieii-  duty.  In  personal  ijiterviews  and  letters  he  urged 
the  bishops  and  clergy  to  study  diligently  and  work  with 
earnestness  among  their  Hocks.  He  troubled  the  older 
nobles,  who  had  wielded  the  sword  so  well  for  king  and 
country,  Ijy  asking  them  to  learn  the  usu  of  pens  and 
books ;  and  in  his  fortieth  year  this  warrior  king  called 
into  his  palace  teachers  and  sat  down  to  learn  Latin. 
But  he  was  sorely  troubled  in  these  attempts  to  find 
instructors  for  himself  and  others  in  "  what  tht^y  ought 
to  know  as  citizens  of  a  great  country,  and  as  pilgrims  to 
a  heavenly  country."  He  found  so  few  learned  men  in 
England  that  in  despair  he  asked  help  from  foreign  lands. 
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"  People  once  came,"  he  sorrowfully  said,  "  from  out- 
land  countries  to  seek  instruction  in  England  ;  now  if  wo 
need  it  we  can  only  get  it  from  abroad."  He  sent  to  one 
of  his  abbey  schools  a  scholar  from  Flanders,  and  over 
the  religious  house  that  he  had  built  at  Athelney  he 
placed  a  learned  German  monk.  But  from  all  those  who 
came  from  outside  England  to  help  him,  Asser,  the 
Welshman  from  St.  David's,  was  the  one  he  most  highly 
esteemed.  One  of  the  gifts  that  Alfred  conferred  upon 
Asser  was  the  lordship  of  the  manor  of  Wellington  in 
Somerset. 

The  two  became  close  friends.  "  I  translated  and  read 
to  him,"  writes  Asser,  "whatever  books  he  wished,  for 
it  was  his  custom  day  and  night,  amidst  all  his  afflictions 
of  mind  and  body,  either  to  read  books  or  have  them  read 
to  him."  His  first  work  called  the  Handbook,  consisting 
of  a  collection  of  favourite  passages  written  in  English 
from  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  has  been 
lost ;  his  second  w'as  the  Law  Book,  a  compilation  of  the 
best  laws  drawn  up  by  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  Ina  of  Wessex, 
and  Offa  of  Mercia.  At  the  top  of  it  he  quotes  for  the 
guidance  of  the  judges,  these  words  of  w^arning :  — 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you 
even  so  do  unto  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets." 

By  this  time  he  understood  Latin,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  clergy  he  translated  the  Herdsman' s  Book  written 
by  Gregory  the  Great.  It  pictured  clearly  what  should 
be  the  ideals  of  a  Christian  minister,  and  to  every  bishop 
in  England  he  sent  a  copy.  The  Preface,  Alfred's  own 
writing,  is  of  extreme  interest  as  being  the  first  important 
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example  of  prose  written  in  Englisi^.  Here  arc  some  of 
the  opening  words  :  — 

"  King  Alfred  greeteth  thee  with  loving  and  friendly 
words.  It  has  come  into  my  mind  very  often  what  wise 
men  there  formerly  were  both  among  the  clergy  and 
laymen,  and  what  happy  times  there  were  then  through- 
out England,  and  how  the  kings  who  hud  rule  over  the 
people  obeyed  God ;  and  they  kept  peace,  law  and  order 
at  home,  and  it  was  well  with  th(Mii  both  in  war  and  in 
wisdom.  Also  how  keen  were  the  clergy  about  teaching 
and  learning  and  all  the  services  they  owed  to  God,  and 
how  men  from  abroad  came  to  oin-  land  to  tind  wisdom, 
and  how  we  have  now  to  go  to  other  lands  if  we  wish  to 
find  learning. 

"  So  utterly  had  learning  fallen  away  in  England,  that 
there  were  few  who  could  understand  their  service 
books  in  English.  So  few  there  were  that  I  cannot 
think  of  even  one  when  I  came  to  the  throne  Thanks 
be  to  Almighty  God,  wo  now  have  a  supply  of  teachers. 
Therefore,  I  bid  thee  do,  as  1  believe  tliou  art  willing  to 
do,  free  thyself  from  the  things  of  the  world  so  that  thou 
mayst  put  to  work  the  wisdom  that  God  has  given  thee. 
Think  what  punishments  have  come  upon  us  when  we 
did  not  love  wisdom.  We  loved  to  have  the  names  of 
Christians,  but  did  not  not  strive  to  have  Christian 
virtues. 

"  When  I  remembered  all  this,  I  renifmh(  rc^d  also  how 
I  saw  (before  the  hmd  was  harried  and  Ijurncd  by  the 
Danes)  how  the  churches  were  filled  with  treasures  and 
books,  and  a  great  host  of  God's  servants.  At  that  time 
they  knew  very  little   use  for  those   books,  because  they 
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could  not  understand  them.  It  was  as  if  they  said,  '  Our 
forefathers  loved  wisdom,  and  by  it  got  wealth  and  left  it 
to  us.'     We  can  still  see  the  footprints  of  our  forefathers, 
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but  we  cannot  follow  them  because  we  have  lost  wisdom, 
and  do  not  incline  our  hearts  to  follow  their  example." 
The  next  of  Alfred's  translations  from  the  Latin  was 
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Bede's  History  of  the  English  Church.  He  omitted  a 
great  deal  of  what  he  considered  uninteresting ;  but  gave 
in  full  the  beautiful  stories  told  by  Bede  of  the  coming  of 
the  missionary,  St.  Augustine,  to  Kent,  and  of  Casdmon 
whose  dream  had  led  to  the  writing  of  the  first  English 
poetry. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle,  a  valuable  record  of  English 
History  written  mainly  in  the  monasteries  by  monks  who 
told  the  events  of  their  own  time,  consisted  before 
Alfred's  reign  of  little  more  than  Inief  and  drj-  state- 
ments that  a  battle  had  been  fought  or  a  king  had  died. 
Thei'e  seems  little  doubt  that  for  several  years  the  work 
of  writing  the  Chronicle  was  done  by  Alfred  himself. 
The  style  is  the  king's  own,  with  just  those  descriptions 
and  personal  touches  in  which  he  delighted.  From  this 
time  these  national  records  form  interesting  reading. 
The  following  from  the  Chronicle,  dated  891,  may  be 
read  as  an  example  of  the  newer  and  more  refreshing 
style  : — "  And  three  Scots  came  to  King  Alfred  in  a  boat 
without  oars  from  Ireland  whence  they  liad  stolen  away, 
Ijecause,  for  the  love  of  God,  they  would  be  on  pilgrimage 
— they  cared  not  where.  The  boat  in  which  they  came 
was  made  of  three  hides  and  a  half,  and  they  took  with 
ihcm  enough  meat  for  seven  nights.  Then  after  seven 
nights  they  landed  in  Cornwall,  and  went  straightway 
to  King  Alfred." 

The  next  of  Alfred's  works  was  a  translation  of  the 
History  of  the  World,  written  by  Osorius  in  418.  In 
those  times  it  was  the  only  historj-  that  people  read,  and 
although  a  poor  book  on  the  whole,  yet  in  many  parts  it 
contained   useful   and    interesting    information.     Alfred 
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took  from  ii  much  lliat  was  worthless,  and  wrote  plenty 
of  new  matter  that  ho  had  gathered  from  study  and 
personal  inquiry.  Most  important  of  all  his  additions 
was  his  account  of  the  old  home  of  the  English  al  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

If  any  traveller  visited  Wessex,  Alfred  would  lose  no 
time  in  inviting  him  to  Court.  Once  he  heard  of  two, 
Ohthere  and  Wulfstan,  who  had  made  long  voyages 
along  the  north  coast  of  Europe.  He  sent  for  them, 
and  as  they  told  him  of  the  wonders  they  had  seen,  he 
took  down  in  writing  what  he  heard.  •'  Ohthere  said  to 
his  lord,  King  Alfred,  that  he  dwelt  the  farthest  nortli  of 
all  the  Northmen."  He  described  his  journey  along  the 
coast  of  Norway  to  the  White  Sea  and  the  Dwina,  and 
of  another  voyage  past  Denmark  and  the  islands.  "  He 
had  sailed  by,"  wrote  Alfred,  "  the  islands  of  Jutland, 
Zealand,  and  others  on  the  riglit,  where  tlu;  English 
dwelt  before  thej''  came  hither."  Then  Wulfstan  told 
his  tale  of  sailing  for  seven  days  and  nights  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Germany,  of  the  lands  he  had  seen, 
and  the  customs  he  had  noticed.  Accounts  such  as  these 
were  of  deep  interest  to  the  eager  and  inquiring  mind  of 
Alfred  ;  and  he  added  them,  and  many  similar  narratives, 
to  his  translation  of  the  History  of  the  World. 

Th(!  last  and  most  important  of  his  works  was  a  trans- 
lation of  a  book  Oil  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  by 
Boethius.  Alfred  penned  it  towai'ds  the  close  of  his  life, 
when  alHicted  with  a  painful  disease,  and  yet  ever 
labouring  for  the  good  of  Wessex.  The  fifth  part  of  the 
book  is  not  a  translation ;  it  is  in  nearly  every  line 
Alfred's   own  work,  and  explains  from  the   Christian's 
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point  of  view  many  things  hard  to  understand  concerning 
the  present  and  the  future.  "  Nowhere,"  says  Stopford 
Brooke  in  his  English  Literature  jroiii  the  Bccjinniivj  tu 
tke  Norman  Conquest,  "  does  Alfred  stand  more  clearly 
before  us,  and  the  clearer  he  is,  the  nobler  he  seems. 
As  we  read,  our  admiration  of  liim  as  king  and  warrior 
and  law  giver  is  mingled  with  our  pity  and  reverence. 
And  the  pity  is  that  tender  pity  which  men  feel  for  the 
veteran  who  has  laid  by,  sore  wounded,  sword  and 
shield,  and  for  whom  pity  is  another  word  for  love.  .  .  . 
The  prayer  at  the  end  of  the  book  fitly  closes  a 
work  he  loved  to  do,  and  reveals  so  intimately  the 
man's  heart,  that  he  could  never  have  published 
anything  so  personal  had  he  not  felt  that  his 
people  loved  him  dearly,  and  were  at  one  with 
him." 

This  is  the  prayer : — "  Lord  God  Almighty,  Shaper 
and  Euler  of  all  creatures,  I  pray  Thee  for  Thy  great 
mercy  to  guide  me  to  Thy  Will,  to  make  my  mind  stead- 
fast, to  strengthen  me  against  temptation,  and  put  far 
from  me  all  unrighteousness.  Shield  me  against  my 
foes,  seen  and  unseen  ;  teach  me  that  I  may  inwardly 
love  Thee  before  all  things  with  a  clean  mind  and 
a  clean  body.  For  Thou  art  my  Maker  and  my 
Redeemer,  my  help  and  my  comfort,  my  trust  and 
my  hope." 

Many  of  Alfred's  sayings  in  this  book  are  full  of 
wisdom  : — 

"  A  good  name  is  better  than  wealth.  No  sword  can 
slay  it,  no  rope  can  bind  it. 
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"  True  Iriunds  arc,  ul'  all  the  goods  iu  this  world,  the 
most  precious. 

"  Wisdom  halli  four  virtues — prudence,  temperance, 
CO  irage,  and  righteousness 

"  Ve  underworth  ourselves  when  we  love  that  wliicli 
i    '  >  vr  than  ourselves 

L*.)  V  r  IS  njvjr  a  good  unless  he  be  good  who  has  it." 

"  11(3  that  will  have  eternal  riches,  let  him  build  the 
house  of  his  mind  on  the  footstone  of  lowliness.  Not  on 
the  highest  hill  where  the  raging  wind  of  trouble  blows 
or  the  rain  of  measureless  anxiety." 

In  this  last  sentence  is  a  pathetic  picture  of  the 
troubles  of  his  own  life,  a  time,  indeed,  of  "  measureless 
anxiety."  Truly  is  ho  remembered  as  the  Great.  When 
England's  freedom  seemed  gone,  he  delivered  her  and 
lifted  her  up  among  the  nations  ;  when  she  was  little 
hotter  than  a  heathen  land  he  stirred  the  clergy  to 
religious  efforts ;  when  the  people  were  sunk  in  ignorance 
he  strove  to  upraise  them  by  the  force  of  knowledge. 
Patriot  and  victor,  king  and  teacher,  lawgiver  and  strong 
ruler,  the  builder  of  a  fleet  and  the  encourager  of  art  and 
trade,  he  was  in  his  own  time  the  "  Truth-teller," 
"England's  Shepherd,"  "England's  Darling";  and  for 
all  time  "  Alfred  the  Gi'eat."  In  his  own  words,  so 
pathetic  in  theii-  humility  and  dignity,  his  life  may  be 
summed,  "  I  have  tried  to  live  worthily,  and  to  leave 
behit'd  me  a  memory  of  good  deeds." 

Alfred  died  October  28th,  901,  in  his  fifty-lirst  year, 
and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 
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TnK    Alfred   Jewel, 

In  1693,  there  was  found  in  a  park,  in   the  parish   of 
North  Newton,  a  remarkable   jewel  with  the  following 
Saxon  words  on  the  rim  in  Roman  letters  : — 
AELFEED  MEE  HEHT  GEWYRCAN. 

Alfred  me  ordered  to  be  made. 

In  1718  the  interesting  relic  was  presented  to  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  Oxford,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen. 

The  jewel  is  a  well-preserved,  beautiful  piece  of  work, 
set  in  gold,  and  beneath 
the  crystal  front  is 
some  fine  mosaic  work 
enriched  with  the  figure 
of  a  Saxon  saint.  That 
the  Alfred  whose  name 
appears  on  the  jewel 
is  Alfred  the  king, 
there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt.  It  was 
in  his  reign  that  Roman 
letters  were  first  used 
in  England ;  and  it  is 
a  significant  fact,  not 
observed  elsewhere  so 
far  as  we  know,  that 
the  jewel,  in  the  beauty 
and  finish  of  its  work- 
manship, is  an  object 
that  Alfred  would  delight  in  asking  to  be  made  by  the 
skilled  artists  in  gold  and  enamel  whom  he  introduced 
from  abroad  into  his  kingdom. 
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^fany  guesses  have  lioen  made  concerning  the  use  to 
wliich-  the  gem  was  appUed.  Some  think  that  it  was 
worn  h}^  Alfred  as  an  amulet,  or  charm  against  witch- 
craft ;  but  the  king  was  not  a  man  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  such  folly.  Others  suppose  that  it  was  the  pendant 
to  a  chain  worn  around  the  neck ;  but  this  is  impossible, 
for  the  socket  at  the  end  shows  that  the  picture  would 
have  hung  upside  down  if  attached  to  a  chain.  Another 
suggestion  is  that  it  may  have  been  an  ornament  for  the 
top  of  the  stylus,  or  ancient  pen,  which  Alfred  sent  to 
the  chief  monasteries  as  a  present  along  with  his  trans- 
lation of  Gregory's  book  ;  but  the  ornament  would  have 
proved  far  too  weighty  an  object  for  a  penman's  comfort 
when  writing. 

A  further  theory  is  that  it  was  the  handle  to  the  point- 
ing staff  used  in  those  days  by  readers  who,  for  fear  of 
soiling  them,  would  not  touch  the  costly  books  with  th(>ir 
hands.  P)Ut  a  pointing  staff  was  a  broad  piece  of  wootl 
for  which  the  socket  of  the  jewel  is  far  too  small.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  the  top  of  a  royal  flagstaff,  for  the 
work  is  far  too  delicate  for  such  a  purpose.  The  right 
theory  seems  to  be  that  of  the  late  Professor  Earle, 
whose  book  on  the  subject,  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  possesses  the  merits  that  one  might  expect  from  a 
scholar  and  man  of  letters  of  such  repute.  He  considei's 
the  jewel  to  have;  been  a  gem  that  ornamented  the 
helmet  worn  by  Anglo-Saxon  kings  on  state  occasions  ; 
not  the  crown,  for  this  was  not  used  until  after  the 
Norman  Conquest. 
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From   Alfred   to  the   Conquest. 
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A  LFRED  was  succeeded  in  901  by  his  son  known  as 
(^f\  Edward  the  Elder,  whose  rule  was  wider  than 
that  of  any  king  before  him ;  for  he  forced  the 
Danelagh  to  submission,  and  made  Scotland  and  Wales 
own  him  as  their  over-lord.  The  King  of  Wessex  was 
ruler  of  all  Britain. 

We  have  already  said  that  King  Ina  founded  the 
bishopric  of  Sherborne  of  which  Somersetshire  was  a 
part.  In  909,  during  Edward's  reign,  this  diocese  was 
divided  into  two,  and  the  people  of  Somerset  were  allowed 
to  have  their  own  bishop  whose  cathedral  church  was 
St.  x\ndrew's,  Wells.  Athelm,  probably  a  native  of 
Somersetshire,  first  Bishop  of  Wells,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  educated  at  Glastonbury 
and  became  its  abbot ;  but  of  his  work  in  succession  as 
abbot,  bishop,  and  archbishop,  no  records  exist. 

He  was  reverenced  in  after  years  as  a  saint,  as  is 
shown  in  a  quaint  story  told  us  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury.  Athelstan,  Edward's  successor,  and  victor  in  the 
great  battle  fought  at  Brunanburg  in  the   north  against 
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tlie  Danish  linst  led  by  King  Anlaf,  was  attacked  sud- 
denly in  the  iii;4iit.  "  Now  King  Alljeistan  slept,  I'or  he 
deemed  not  Anlaf  his  enemy  would  come  against  him 
by  nif^ht.  But  when  he  heard  the  noise  and  the  tumult 
he  woke  from  his  sleep,  and  bade  his  men  arm  them- 
selves for  the  l)attle.  The  king's  sword  dropped  from  his 
sheath  so  that  he  found  it  not.     Then  prayed  he  to  God 


and 


Athelra,    and   he   stretched    forth   his    hand    to 

the  sheath  and  found 
there  a  sword,  and  with 
that  sword  he  fought 
against  A  n  1  a  f  his 
enemy  ;  and  that  sword 
is  kepi  in  Die  king's 
treasure  house  to  this 
day." 

Edmund  and  Edred, 
brothers  of  Athelstan, 
reigned  in  turn  ;  but 
they  had  no  particular 
connection     with    Somer- 
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setshire,  except  that  Edred  died  at  Frome  in  955. 
First  Edwy  and  then  Edgar,  sons  of  Edmund,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  ;  and  the  latter,-  who  reigned  wisely  and 
brought  peace  to  England,  ranks  amongst  the  noblest  of 
our  kings.  Much  of  his  success  is  due  to  the  advice  he 
received  from  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one/ 
of  the  most  famous  of  th"  natives  of  Somersetshire. 

English  History  tells  of  four  remarkable  men  who 
were  at  once  great  churchmen  and  great  statesmen. 
They   are   Dunstan,  Lanfrang,   Wolsey  and   Laud.     The 
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first  named  was  in  many  respects  the  finest  chai'acter  of 
the  four,  for  he  combined  a  keenly  intellectual  mind  with 
firmness  in  the  management  of  his  diocese,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  government  and  business  that  places  him 
in  a  high  position  among  English  statesmen. 

Dunstan — numbered  not  unworthily  on  the  roll  of 
English  Saints — was  born  at  Glastonbury  in  925,  close 
by  the  church  that  King  Ina  had  built.  His  father, 
Heorston,  was  wealthy  and  nobly  born,  related  by  birth 
to  three  bishops  of  his  own  time  and  to  men  of  high 
account  at  court.  The  son  was  earnest  and  intelligent, 
and  so  keen  a  student,  that  at  one  time  he  broke  down  in 
mind  and  body  through  his  intense  application  to  books. 

News  of  his  learning  and  wit  reached  King  Athelstan, 
and  Dunstan  was  invited  to  court.  But  his  presence 
there  excited  so  much  jealousy  and  ill-wdll  among  the 
courtiers  that,  on  the  accession  of  Edmund,  the  fair- 
haired  youth  was  follow^ed  as  he  left  the  king's  presence, 
dragged  from  his  horse,  and  trodden  under  foot  in  the 
mire  of  the  marshes.  Fever  followed,  and  young  Dun- 
stan on  recovering,  was  too  sensitive  to  subject  himself 
again  to  the  brutality  of  liis  rivals,  and  decided  to  become 
a  monk. 

"His  nature,"  writes  Green,  "was  sunny,  versatile, 
artistic,  full  of  strong  affections  and  capable  of  inspiring 
others  wnth  affections  as  strong.  Quick  witted,  of 
tenacious  memory,  a  ready  and  fluent  speaker,  gay  and 
genial  in  address,  an  artist,  a  musician,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  an  indefatigable  worker,  busy  at  books,  at 
building,  at  handicraft."  We  see  him  one  day  among  his 
pupils  instructing  them  in  literature,  writing,  and  paint- 
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ing  ;  and  on  another,  teaching  a  lady  how  to  design  a 
pattern  for  her  embroidery,  or  riding  on  horseback  with 
his  harp  strung  around  him,  touching  it  and  singing  to 
beguile  the  time  as  he  went  from  place  to  place. 

Edmund  was  aware  of  the  gifts  and  high  character  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  allowed  to  be  slighted  and  ill- 
treated  by  the  nobles.  One  day,  when  chasing  the  red 
deer  over  the  Mendips,  he  saw  one  of  the  hunted  animals 
suddenly  disappear  over  Cheddar  Cliffs,  and  he  was  only 
able  to  pull  up  his  horse  on  the  verge  of  the  chasm. 
This  deliverance  from  sudden  death  made  him  think 
seriously  of  his  misdeeds,  among  them  being  his  neglect 
of  Dunstan.  The  moment  the  king  returned  to  his 
palace  he  sent  for  Dunstan.  "  Mount  your  horse  and 
follow  mo,"  he  said.  The  monarch  led  the  way  to 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  tliere  ho  placed  Dunstan  in  I  he 
chair  as  abbot. 

In  the  reign  of  Edred,  the  next  king,  Dunstan  acted  as 
chief  director  l)oth  in  civil  and  religious  matters.  He 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  the  four  following  kings  :  Edwy, 
Edgar,  Edward  the  Martyr,  and  i'^thelred  the  Unready  ; 
and  at  his  death,  in  988,  was  buried  at  Glastonbury. 

•  All  the  kings  of  his  time  dicid  young.  They  did  well 
wlion  they  listened  to  Dunstan's  advice,  and  generally  ill 
when  they  tried  to  act  for  themselves.  As  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  he  was  firm  in  making  the  clergy  do  their 
duty  ;  as  a  statesman  he  kept  kings  in  good  order,  and 
took  care  that  men  obeyed  the  law.  On  the  whole  he 
was  a  wise  and  a  good  man,  a  patriotic  Englishman,  who 
strove  earnestly  for  the  improvement  of  trade  and  the 
general     welfare    of    the    people.      As    an    example    of 
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Dunstan's  earnestness  as  a  spiritual  ruler,  the  following 
summary  of  his  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  clergy  mav 
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be  given  :  "  That  every  priest  was  to  do  his  duty  in   liis 
own  parish,  and  not  to  interfere  with  any  other  ;  not  to 
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administer  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  private  house,  except 
in  case  of  sickness ;  that  every  parish  priest  should 
preach  every  Sunday  to  his  people  ;  that  parents  must  he 
directed  to  hring  children  to  the  font  within  six  weeks  of 
their  birth  ;  to  teach  them,  as  soon  as  they  can  learn,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  not  to  keep  them 
too  long  unconfirmed  b}  the  hishop." 

To  return  to  the  reign  of  Ldgar.  lie  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  the  throne  in  959  ;  but 
thirteen  years  passed — for  what  reason  no  one  can  tell — 
before  lie  was  crowned.  The  growing  importance  of 
Bath  Abbey  Church,  founded  in  G7G  by  the  Saxon  King 
Osric,  is  proved  by  its  having  been  chosen  as  the  scene 
of  Edgar's  Coronation.  Great  churchmen  attended  from 
Glastonbury,  Wells,  and  Taunton,  and  from  distant  parts 
of  the  land  ;  the  people  of  Bath  made  much  of  their  king, 
and  ill  return  he  showed  special  favour  to  their  city. 
The  coronation  of  ]^dgar  is  an  event  of  tlie  higliest 
national  importance,  for  he  was  the  first  to  reign  with 
an  undisputed  title  over  united  England. 

Hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  an  echo  was  heard  of 
King  Edgar's  Coronation  festivities,  for  Leland.  writing 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  men  of  Bath's 
gratitude  for  the  goodness  shown  to  their  city  in  ancient 
times  by  Edgar.  What  be  says  we  have  put  into  modern 
spelling  :  "  They  pray  in  all  the  ceremonies  for  his  soul, 
and  at  Whitsunday  tide,  at  the  which  time  folk  say  that 
there  Edgar  was  crowned,  there  is  a  king  elected  at 
Bath  every  year  in  joyful  remembrance  of  King  Edgar 
and  the  pi'ivileges  given  to  the  town  by  him."  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  fashionable  visitors  bowetl  low, 
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in  the  Puinp  Room  at  Bath,  hcforu  the  famous  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,  Beau  Nash,  and  called  hmi  King  of 
Bath,  they  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  their  folly  the  ancient 
custom  which  dated  from  Edgar's  reign. 

Edgar  died  in  his  thii'ty-second  year  and  was  buried  at 
Glastonbury.  A  hundred  years  of  bitter  trouble  followed. 
He  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  sons,  Edward  the 
Martyr,  who  was  murdered,  and  Ethelred  the  Unready, 
It  was  during  the  latter's  reign  that  the  Danes  came 
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again  to  England  and  undid  all  that  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  valour  and  wdsdom  of  Alfred.  In  988,  the 
year  of  Dunstan's  death,  Watchet  was  pillaged  by  the 
Danes,  and  England  seemed  helpless  against  them. 
Dunstan  had  been  succeeded  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
by  Ethelgar,  a  Somersetshire  man,  and  at  his  death,  in 
the  following  year,  his  place  was  filled  by  Sigeric  who 
had  been  educated  at  Glastonbury. 

Wisdom  and  firmness  were  especially  needed  at  such  a 
national  crisis ;  but  these  qualities  were  wanting  in  both 
Kmg  and  Archbishop.     Sigeric  advocated  the  policy  of 
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bribing  the  Danes  to  leave  England  ;  and  the  more  they 
were  bribed  the  more  often  and  in  greater  numbers  they 
came  again.  In  1006,  another  Somersetshire  man, 
Alphege,  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  firm 
in  his  determination  not  to  tax  the  people  to  buy  off  the 
enemy.  The  Danes  captured  and  l^rutally  killed  him. 
Canute,  King  of  Denmark,  ravaged  the  country,  received 
the  submission  of  Wessex  at  Bath,  and  Ethelred,  in 
despair,  retired  to  Normandy.  At  the  death  of  his  warrior 
son,  Ednuuid  Ironside,  Canute  was  accepted  as  King  of 
England,  and  sixteen  years  afterwards  went  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Glastonbury  to  kneel  at  the  tomb  of  his 
"brother  Edmund,"  as  he  called  the  "Ironside,"  who 
had  so  manfully  resisted  him. 

The  Danish  ]-ule  lasted  from  1017  to  1040,  when,  on 
llio  death  of  Canute's  son,  Hardicanute,  the  Saxon  line 
was  restored  by  the  accession  of  Edward,  known  as  the 
Confessor.  His  only  connection  with  Somersetshire 
seems  to  liave  been  his  grant  of  a  new  charter  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Axbridge. 

At  this  time  England  was  divided  into  four  great 
earldoms,  and  Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  was  Earl  of 
Wessex.  When  Edward  the  Confessor  died,  childless,  in 
1066,  the  Council  of  the  Nation  chose  the  clever  and 
powerful  Earl  of  Wessex  as  king  ;  but  before  tlie  close  of 
the  year  he  lay  dead  on  Senlac  Hill,  pierced  to  the  brain 
with  a  Norman  arrow,  and  England  passed  under 
Norman  rule. 

<  Harold  had  some  interesting  connections  with  Somer- 
setshire; but  the  men  of  our  county,  particularly  tiie 
people  of  Porlock,  regarded  him  with  no  strong  affection. 
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During  Edward  the    Confessor's   reign,  there   had  heen 
trouble   in    England   owing   to   the  king's  partiality  for 
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Normans.  In  one  place  a  Norman  killed  a  townsman  who 
refused  him  admittance  into  his  house,  and  the  friends  of 
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the  murdered  man  fell  upon  the  foreigners  and  killed 
twenty  of  them.  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons  were  ordered 
to  punish  the  Englishmen  who  luid  done  this ;  they 
refused  and  were  banished.  Feeling  sure,  however,  that 
England  would  be  on  their  side,  they  soon  returned, 
Godwin  from  the  Continent  and  his  son  Harold  from 
Ireland. 

It  was  on  his  journey  homo  that  Harold  made  enemies 
of  the  men  of  Porlock.  In  nine  ships  he  and  his  brother 
with  their  followers  sailed,  and  entered  the  old  seaport 
where  they  landed  to  find  food  and  water.  A  dispute,  for 
what  reason  is  not  clear,  arose  between  Harold's  warriors 
and  the  Porlock  townsmen,  and  many  were  slain  on  both 
sides.  It  is  probable  that  the  trouble  had  its  origin  in 
some  demand  of  Harold,  as  son  of  the  Earl  of  Wessex, 
for  free  supplies,  for  we  are  told  that  when  he  left 
Porlock  he  carried  away  a  number  of  cattle  and  other 
necessaries  and  paid  for  them  nothing  at  all. 

When  Harold  became  Earl  of  Wessex  at  his  father's 
death,  he  had  a  dispute  with  Gisa,  Bishop  of  Wells,  about 
the  manorial  rights  over  Banwell  and  Congresbury. 
Gisa  said  that  they  belonged  to  the  diocese  ;  Harold 
claimed  them  as  his  own  property.  The  latter  was 
probably  legally  right,  for  the  previous  bishop  was  a 
foreigner,  and  having  no  heirs  in  England  his  nrivate 
estates  would  belong  to  the  Earl. 

There  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Waltham,  in  Essex,  the 
stately  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  built  by  Harold; 
the  history  of  its  origin  belongs  by  tradition  to 
Somersetshire.  Tofig,  the  king's  standard-bearer,  had 
estates   both  in   Essex  and   Somersetshire,   and   owned 
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much  of  the  land  in  our  county  surrounding  the  pointed 
hill  since  known  as  Montacute,  a  name  derived  from 
mons  acv.tus,  the  sharp  hill.  There  one  of  his  farm 
servants  dug  up  a  hlack  marble  cross,  and  sent  it  to 
Tofig  in  Essex  where  a  church  was  built  to  receive 
the  relic. 

Foolish  stories  were  invented  at  the  time  to  show  that 
the  cross  went  into  Essex  by  a  miracle.  Having  been 
found  in  Somersetshire,  the  right  place  to  receive  it  was 
Glastonbury  Abbey ;  but  it  was  told  to  Tofig  that  the 
oxen  attached  to  the  cart  on  which  it  was  placed  would 
not  budge  an  inch  except  in  the  direction  of  Essex.  The" 
story  was  believed,  and  in  later  days  Harold  built  for  its 
reception  tlie  beautiful  abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Waltham.  There  he  knelt  to  pray  for  victory  before 
marching  to  fight  the  invading  Normans  at  Senlac. 

This  last  Earl  of  Wessex  is  pictured  by  the  Normans 
in  their  Bayeux  tapestry,  axe  in  hand,  pierced  with  arrows, 
and  above  him  the  flag  of  the  Golden  Dragon  under 
which  King  Alfred  from  Athelney  had  marched  to  save 
the  England  that  Harold  by  his  death  had  lost. 
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^5,yHEN  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  after  his 
victory  over  Harold,  was  crowned  in  West- 
minster Abbey  on  Christmas  Day,  106G,  he 
was  not  yet  in  possession  of  all  England ;  for  Somerset- 
shire, and  other  parts  of  the  west,  did  not  acknowledge 
him  as  king,  and  months  passed  before  a  Noi"man  soldier 
was  seen  in  the  comity.  But,  says  Freeman,  in  his 
Norman  Conquest  —a  book  written  in  Somersetshire — 
"  the  worst  was  that  Englishmen  could  not  agree  to  av3t 
together.  One  district  rose  at  one  time  and  one  at 
another.  So  there  was  no  common  action  against 
William,  and  the  land  was  won  bit  by  bit." 

The  Conqueror  found  serious  trouble  at  Exeter;  but 
he  captured  the  city,  and  soon  made  himself  master 
of  Wessex.  Among  the  gifts  he  made  to  his  supporters 
was  the  famous  hill  of  Montacute  which  he  granted  to 
his  l)rother,  Count  Robert.  This  was  in  1068;  and  in  the 
same  year  three  of  Harold's  sons  landed,  not  to  save 
th'jir  country,  l)ut  to  plunder  it.  After  a  fight  with  the 
men   of    Somerset,  in   which    Eadwoth,   who   had   been 
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Harold's  iiiustei'  oT  llic  li(.)rs(_',  was  slaiti,  they  re-entered 
tlicir  ships  and  passed  out  of  the  records  of  English 
history. 

In  Somersetshire,  as  in  the  rest  of  England,  the 
Saxon  lords  had  been  killed  in  battle,  or  had  tied  from  the 
country,  and  their  estates  were  divided  among  William's 
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Norman  followers ;  even  the  meanest  soldier  had  his 
share,  and  became  a  dignified  lord  of  some  manor.  But 
these  grants  were  accompanied  by  conditions,  known  as 
the  feudal  system,  under  which  the  holders  were  to  do 
military  service  when  called  upon.  The  country  was, 
therefore,    one   great   camp,  and   at   the  King's  word  a 
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strong  force  could  be  assembled  to  do  him  service. 
Among  the  Normans  who  received  gifts  of  estates  in 
Somersetshire  was  Eichard  de  Courcy,  Lord  of  Coiu'cy, 
in  Normandy.  He  received  the  Manor  of  Stoke,  now 
known  as  Stoke  Com'cy,  or  Stogursey. 

As  an  example  of  the  Conqueror's  dealings  -vvitb 
the  English  clergy,  the  story  of  what  happened  at 
Glastonbm^'y  is  interesting.  Egelnoth,  the  Saxon  abbot, 
was  deposed,  and  Thurstan,  a  ruffianly  monk  of 
Normandy,  appointed  in  his  place. 

"He  was  a  man  furnished  with  no  wisdom,"  an  old 
wi'iter  tells  us.  But  the  monks,  powerless  in  the  matter, 
tried  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and  assured  liim  of  their 
obedience  if  he  would  only  rule  ihe  al)bey  justly ;  and 
all  the  while  they  sorrowfully  remembered  the  ancient 
charter  which  declared  that  the  lowest  monk  of  Glaston- 
bury was  better  fitted  than  a  stranger  to  be  the  abbot. 
It  seemed,  however,  to  be  Thurstan's  wish  to  provoke 
the  monks  ;  and  lie  succeeded  to  his  own  undoins. 

One  day  he  ordered  the  monks  to  sing  Norman 
music  in  their  services,  instead  of  the  old  Gregorian 
tunes  they  loved  so  well.  When  they  refused,  he  intro- 
duced armed  men  into  the  abbey  grounds.  The  monks 
locked  themselves  inside  the  church ;  but  the  soldiers 
broke  open  the  doors,  and  a  scene  of  hideous  butchery 
followed.  Some  of  the  clergy  clung  to  tlie  altar  in  the 
hope  that  the  law  of  sanctuary  would  be  respected; 
others  crept  under  the  altar.  These  Normans,  whose 
respect  for  religion  was  one  of  their  boasts,  threw  spears 
into  the  great  crucifix  above  the  altar ;  battle-axes  were 
crashed  against  beautiful    carvings  and  saintly  shrines; 
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and  the  blood  of  murdered  aud  woundtd  monks  tricklud 
along  the.  floor  of  the  choir.  Then,  in  despair,  the  clergy 
armed  themselves  with  forms  and  heavy  candlesticks, 
whicii  they  so  stoutly  used  that  two  of  the  soldiers  were 
killed  and  the  rest  driven  from  the  building. 

The  matter  was  reported  to  the  king,  and  on  finding 
that  Abbot  Thurstan  was  the  author  of  the  outrage,  he 
dismissed  him  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Normandy. 
At  the  accession  of  the  Conqueror's  son,  Thurstan  re- 
turned, made  a  bid  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  silver  for 
the  abbacy,  which  was  accepted,  and  in  high  glee  returned 
to  Glastonbury.  But  the  monks  barred  the  doors  against 
him ;  and  when  Thurstan  appealed  at  court,  the  king, ' 
who  had  the  silver  and  cared  for  nothing  else,  coldly 
declared  that  he  did  not  intend  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 
Thurstan,  with  good  name,  influence,  and  money  all 
lost,  wandered  hopelessly  from  place  to  place,  and  never 
again  held  position  either  in  Church  or  State. 

The  Normans  were  outwardly  at  least,  in  spite  of 
what  happened  at  Glastonbury,  a  devout  people ;  and 
certainly  they  were  clever  builders.  The  poor  Saxon 
churches  were  replaced  by  solid,  enduring,  and  often 
beautiful  structures,  of  which  many  interesting  examples 
may  be  seen  to-day  in  a  few  towns  and  in  many  remote 
villages  of  Somersetshire. 

When  the  Conqueror's  son,  William  II.  was  king,  he 
had  to  face  a  rebellion  of  the  great  nobles  in  favour  of 
his  brother.  Count  Robert.  The  situation  was  a  danger- 
ous one ;  but  it  was  saved  by  the  loyalty  of  William's 
English  subjects.  His  assurances  of  governing  justly 
under   the   old   Saxon   laws  brought   to   his  standard  a 
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powiTlul  English  army,  and  alllioii^h  13ath  was  hurnl 
liy  the  rebels,  he  was  victorious  in  every  encounter. 
Ilchester,  whose  townsmen  supported  the  king,  was 
besieged,  in  lOSS,  l)y  a  force  under  the  couunand  o\ 
Eobert  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland;  l)ut  the 
resistance  was  successful,  and  the  rebellion  of  the  barons 
came  to  an  inglorious  end.  William,  however,  did  not 
keep  the  promise  made  to  his  English  subjects ;  and  his 
reign  was  a  long  misrule. 

For  over  two  years  after  being  burnt  Bath  remained 
a  desolate  heap ;  then  John  de  Yilluia,  an  honoured 
name  in  the  history  of  the  city,  came  to  the  rescue. 
He  was  a  native  of  Tours,  and  the  favourite  physician 
and  chaplain  to  William  IT.,  who  sold  him,  below  the 
market  value,  the  Bishopric  of  Wells.  But  Bath  was 
the  more  attractive  place  to  him  as  a  residence,  and 
he  chose  that  city  as  his  episcopal  seat,  becoming  the 
first  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

The  Bishop  was  as  eager  for  a  bargain  as  the  King 
was  for  money,  and  Bath  being  a  royal  possession, 
Villula  offered  for  it  five  hundred  marks.  Eufus 
accepted,  and  threw  in  as  makeweight  the  abbey, 
baths,  rights  of  customs  and  tolls,  and  tlie  profits 
arising  from  the  mint ;  for  Bath  was  one  of  the 
privileged  towns  that  had  their  own  mint.  The  city 
flourished  under  the  rule  of  Villula,  for  he  used  his 
possessions  for  the  general  good,  and  governed  the 
Somersetshire  diocese  with  wisdom  and  diligence.  He 
rebuilt  the  abbey,  restored  the  houses  that  had  Ijeen 
burnt,  and,  in  short,  raised  a  new  city  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  old. 
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When  Hemy  T.,  tlio  tliird  soti  ol'  tlic  Conqueror,  died 
in  1135,  the  rightful  successor  was  his  daughter  INIatilda,. 
more  often  known  as  Maud.  But  the  nobles,  not  caring 
to  be  ruled  by  a  woii',an,  chose  as  their  king,  Stephen,  the 
son  of  William  I.'s  daughter.  Matilda  was  earnest  and 
strong-minded  ;  Stephen,  weak  and  prodigal ;  and  many 
barons  regretted  that  they  had  supported  him.     Soon  the 
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realm  was  divided,  London  and  the  east  supporting 
Stephen,  while  the  men  of  the  west  country  rose  in 
favour  of  Matilda. 

In  Somersetshire,  Matilda  found  help  from  the  De 
Gourdes,  of  Stoke  Courcy,  the  Harptrees,  and  from  other 
leading  families  in  the   county.      Kichmond   Castle,   an 
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ancient  fortress  witli  some  vestiges  of  the  remains  still 
visible,  is  situated  close  to  the  village  of  East  Harptree, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  I\rendips.  hi  li;i8,  it  was  held 
by  Sir  William  de  Harptree  in  favour  of  Maud,  and  King 
Stephen  led  his  army  into  Somersetshire  to  take  it  by 
storm.  When  the  king  arranged  his  forces  under  pretence 
of  settling  down  to  a  regular  siege,  the  garrison  unwisely 
issued  forth  to  attack  the;  ciieiiiy's  rear.  Stephen, 
observing  this,  rushed  with  a  strong  force  to  the  walls, 
and  before  Harptree's  soldiers  could  return  to  tlie  castle 
they  set  the  gates  on  fire,  scaled  the  walls  by  ladders,  and 
captured  the  fortress.  The  castle  at  Dunster  (Dunne's 
Torre,  or  the  tower  on  the  downs)  also  held  out  under  its 
owner,  de  Mohun,  in  favour  of  Maud.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  this  castle  has  been  in  the  possession  of  but 
two  families  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest — the  de 
Mohuns  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  since  then 
the  Luttrell  family.  It  need  only  l)c  added  in  these  pages 
that  the  war  was  indecisive,  and  that,  on  Stephen's  death, 
the  son  of  Maud  and  (ieotirey  Plantagenet  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Henry  II, 

Erom  Weston-super-MiH-e  a  beautiful  road  through 
woodlands  and  across  the  fiats  of  Sand  Bay  leads  to  the 
ruins  of  Woodspring  Priory,  two  miles  north  of  Kewstoke. 
The  -place  has  a  most  curious  and  interesting  connection 
with  the  tragedy  of  Thomas  a  Becket's  death  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  The  king  wished  the  Enghsh  clergy  to  be 
responsible,  through  the  civil  courts,  to  the  Crown  alone ; 
but  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  resisted  him  and 
strove  to  maintain  the  authority  of  Rome  in  England. 
Some  hasty  words  spoken  by  Henry  led  four  knights  to 
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force  their  way  into  Canterbury  Cathedral  where  in  front 
of  the  altar  they  murdered  the  Archbishop.  Three  of 
these  knights  were  closely  connected  with  Somersetshire. 
Woodspring  Priory,  the  nave  of  which  is  now  part  of 
a  farm  building,  was  dedicated  in  1210  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
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to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr 
(Becket) ;  and  the  expressed  object  of  the  foundation  wa^ 
"the  establishment  here  of  ecclesiastics  who  should 
maintain  constant  prayers  for  the  souls  of  Eobert  de 
Courteney,  and  other  ancestors  of  the  founder."     William 
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dc  Tracy,  wlio  had  helped  to  slay  Becket,  was  one  of  the 
foimdGi''s  ancestors ;  and  there  can  ho  no  douht,  con- 
siflcriufj  that  the  Priory  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas, 
(hat  the  foundation  was  piously  meant  as  some  atone- 
iiieiil  fur  de  Tracy's  crime.  Furtlier,  a  grand-daughter 
of  Brito,  another  of  the  kniglits,  left  a  small  estate 
to  em-ich  the  Priory,  so  that,  as  she  expressed  it,  the 
martyi-  might  never  cease  to  intercede  for  her  and  her 
childi'en. 

But  the  interest  belonging  to  the  foundation  does  not 
end  hero.  In  f.S52,  there  was  found  at  Kewstoke  Church, 
two  miles  from  Woodspi'ing  Priory,  a  wooden  cu]j  con- 
taining traces  of  human  hlood.  The  cup  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  vessel  placed  beneath  the  body  of 
Becket  to  catch  the  blood  as  it  dripped  from  the 
wounds.  The  stained  cuj)  in  the  cliurch  so  near  to 
the  Priory  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  and  the  fact  that 
a  cup  figures  upon  the  seal  of  the  Abbot  of  Wood- 
spring,  conibine  to  mak(>  a  strong  link  between  this 
part  of  Somerset  and  the  tragic  event  that  darkened 
Ilem-y  XL's  life  and  reign.  ]^rito,  whose  grand-daughter 
helped  to  enrich  Woods])ring  belonged  to  Sampford 
Brett,  in  this  county  ;  and  Reginald  Fitzurse,  another 
of  the  four  knights,  lived  at  Williton.  The  story  of 
the  connection  of  Woodspring  Priory  with  the  death 
of  Becket  is  fully  told  in  Stianley's  Memorials  of 
Canterbury. 

Honoured  in  Somersetshire  for  his  high  character 
and  liberality,  and  famous  throughout  England  for  in- 
tegrity and  wisdom  as  the  adviser  of  Henry  II.  and 
two   following   kings,  was  William,  Lord    Briwere.     To 
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Bridgwater  he  was  ever  a  good  friend  ;  and  there  ho 
huilt  a  castle  and  founded  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  at 
Eastover,  for  poor  priests.  Nothing  is  left  of  the 
castle,  and  the  hospital  shared  the  fate  of  other  religious 
houses  at  the  suppression-  of  the  monasteries ;  but 
the  memory  of  their  founder  still  lives   in   Bridgwater. 
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Briwere  was  Slieriff  of  Somersetshire  in  llie  time  of 
Henry  II. ;  during  the  reign  of  Eichard  tlie  Lion-hearted, 
when  that  king  was  away  at  the  Crusades,  it  was  largely 
by  Briwere's  influence  that  order  was  maintained  in  the 
kingdom,  and  it  was  Briwere  who  carried  to  Germany 
the  ransom  for  the  release  of  Richard  from  captivity. 
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Tlic  history  of  Wells  Catlindral  lias  an  interesting 
connection  with  this  ransom.  The  h^mperor  of  Germany, 
who  had  made  Richard  a  prisoner  as  he  was  returning  to 
England  unarmed  from  the  Crusades,  stipulated  that  as 
a  part  of  the  ransom  the  al)hacy  of  Glastonbury  and  the 
bishopric  of  Wells  should  be  given  to  his  relative,  Savaric. 
This  was  done,  )nucli  to  the  indignation  of  Somersetshire. 
Savaric  took  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury, 
and  when  five  monks  objected  to  his  holding  Glastonbury 
they  were  imprisoned  at  Wells  and  tortured  by  semi- 
starvation.  Savaric  was  not  in  holy  orders  when  he 
received  the  l)ishopri(; ;  l)ut  he  h.ul  un  difficulty  in  be- 
cominfj  (^'daiiicd  as  a  jjiicst  one  day,  and  consecrate;l 
liishop  the  next  morning.  l'\)i-  nearly  thirteen  years  he 
held  the  bishopric,  but  took  so  litllr  interest  in  his  charge 
that  the  Cathedral  at  Wells  fell  into  ruins.  His  successor 
in  1206,  Joceline  Trotman,  a  native  of  Wells,  rebuilt  the 
cathedral  in  that  ex(|uisite  style  which  has  made  the  little 
city  by  the  Mendi])s  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  lovers  of 
architecture.  His  brother  Hugh  built  the  magnificent 
cathedral  which  crowns  thr  hill  at  Lincoln. 

There  is,  in  one  particular  only,  a  curious  similarity 
between  Alfred,  the  best  of  kings,  and  John,  one  of  the 
worst  :  th('\  were  ])oth  workers  for  the  development  of 
the  navy,  .lohn's  chief  lidpei'  was,  strange  to  say,  a 
clergyman,  William  dc  Wiotliam,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton, 
who,  ai  the  brginnin;^'  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
pi'Hctically  b'ii-st  Lord  of  tlu"  Admiralty.  He  was  lord 
of  tlie  manor  of  Cathanger,  at  Fivehead,  near  Langport, 
and  is  mentioned  in  historical  documents  as  "  Keeper  of 
the  King's  Ships,"  and  "  Keeper  of  the  Seaports." 
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Helped  Ity  Geoffrey  de  Luttrell  of  Duiister  Castle,  he 
decided  what  ships  were  needed,  made  arrangements 
for  them  to  he  huilt  and  equipped,  and  planned  the  con- 
struction of  dockyards.  When,  in  1208,  the  Cinque  Ports 
were  directed  to  find  sailors  to  man  the  king's  ships,  they 
were  told  to  receive    all  instructions   from  William    de 
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Wrotham.  How  he  managed  to  comljine  tlie  otiices  of 
archdeacon  and  ruler  of  the  Admiralty  has  never  been 
explained.  That  he  did  real  service  to  the  nation  as 
Director  of  tlie  Navy  is  certain  ;  with  regard  to  his 
spiritual  duties  let  us  trust  that  out  of  his  state  salary 
he  was  able  to  pay  for  an  efficient  deputy.    De  Wrotham 
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(lied  ahout  121S,  in  llic  rci;;-ii  of  Iicnr\  111.,  llio 
son  of  Jf)lin.  It  should  I)*.:  juhU'd  tlial  ainoii^i  the 
barons  who  foi-ced  Kin^  John  to  sii^n  thu  Great  Cliarter 
were  some  of  the  earls  in  our  count)'. 

Somersetshire  seems  to  have  liad  httle  direct  historical 
connection  with  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards  who,  in 
tm-n,  succeeded  Henry  III.;  and  alinosl  theoid\  local  event 
of  general  interest  is  one  that  links  Somerton,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  county,  with  the  French  War  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  In  1356,  the  Black  Prince,  eldest  son  of 
J-idward  III.,  after  ci-uelly  ravaging  the  centre  and  south 
of  France,  defeated  the  French  at  Poictiers,  and  captured 
John,  their  king. 

The  royal  prisoner  was  brought  to  England  and  led 
on  horseback,  witli  all  lionom-,  to  Westminster  Hall. 
First  of  all,  in  an  Essex  fortress,  he  was  placed  more  as 
a  guest  than  a  prisoner ;  but  for  state  reasons  was  sub- 
sequently sent  to  Somei-ton  Castle,  there  to  be  guarded 
more  strictly.  Neither  the  French  king's  dignity  nor 
comfort  was  neglected  at  Somerton.  He  was  attended 
with  regal  state,  and  the  castle  was  iDcautifully  decorated 
and  appointed  for  bis  reception.  By  the  Trcatij  of 
Bretigny,  four  years  later,  certain  provinces  of  France 
were  ceded  to  England,  and  King  John's  ransom  fixed  at 
three  million  gold  crowns;  while,  in  I'cl urn,  Edward  III. 
waive<l  his  claim  to  the  thi'one  of  Fi'ance. 

During  this  I'cign  llourished  Sir  Matthew  Clournay,  of 
Stoke-sub-Ham  and  other  Somersetshire  manors.  His 
father  had  been  put  to  death  for  l:)eing  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Edward  II.,  and  all  his  estates  confiscated; 
hut    Edward    III.,    witli    liis    characteristic    generosity, 
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showed  mercy  to  the  children  and  restored  to  them  the 
greater  part  of  their  father's  property. 

Sir  Matthew  is  inchided  by  Fuller  among  his 
"  Worthies,"  and  from  this  writer  we  learn  that  the 
Gonrnavs  had  lived  since  the  Conquest  in  Somersetshire, 
and  that  Sir  IN'Iatthew  had  founded  a  castle  and  college 
at  Stoke-sub-Ham.  So  valiant  was  he  in  the  French 
wars  under    Edward   III.,    and  the  Black   Prince,  that 
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men  used  to  gaze  with  reverence  upon  his  arms  and 
armour.  The  good  knight  died  at  the  age  of  96,  and 
his  monument  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  interesting 
little  church  of  Stoke-sub-Ham,  wliose  chancel  arch  is  a 
well-preserved  example  of  Norman  work. 

Edward  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Eichard 
II.,  in  1377;  but  the  weak  and  pleasure-loving  king  was 
deposed  and  murdered  in  1399 ;  and  Hcm'y  of  Lancaster 
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"vvas  given  llit'  crown  l)y  consent  of  Parliament.  He  in 
turn  Avas  succeeded  by  Henry  V.,  the  liero  of  a  victory 
that  links  our  county  \vith  the  French  wars.  The 
Hungerfords,  of  Farleigh  Castle,  a  fortress  whose 
ruins  stand  near  to  the  west  border  of  the  county,  are 
so  closely  connected  with  the  district,  that  in  tlie  Castle 
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Chapel  of  Farleigh,  eleven  inembers  of  tlic  fiunilx  lie 
liuri"(l.  One  of  tlic  I  luiigci'fonls  was  Inft  iiiiate  enough 
to  make  prisoner  at  Agincourt  tlu;  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
witli  tlic  ransom  money  lie  Imilt  ])urt  of  Farleigh 
Castle  and  the  Chapel  in  which  lie  and  so  many  of 
his  descendants  rest. 
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A  fi'W  miles  inland  from  Bridgwatiii'  is  the  village  of 
Stoke  Courcy,  noted  more  than  locally  for  the  exquisite 
Norman  arehilccture  to  he  s^eeu  in  the  parish  chuicli. 
When  the  throne  was  occupied  hy  Henry  VI.,  the  pious 
and  gentle  king  who  loved  art,  music,  and  l)ooks,  and  was 
unfitted  to  play  a  leading  part  in  civil  strife,  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  disturl)etl  England.  The  House  of  York,  hy 
descent  the  head  of  the  Plantagenets,  made  a  strong 
attempt  to  wvest  the  crown  from  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
a  younger  l^ranch  of  the  Plantagenets,  who,  hy  will 
of  Parliament,  were  in  possession  of  the  throne.  Somer- 
setshire, compared  with  the  centre  of  England,  played 
but  a  small  part  in  the  Civil  War.  The  main  association 
of  the  county  with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  consists  in  the 
capture  and  hurning  of  Stoke  Courcy  Castle  in  1455,  by 
the  l)rother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  at  that 
time  supported  the  Yorkist  party.  Some  remains  of  tlie 
fortress,  a  stronghold  of  the  powerful  house  of  Courcy 
from  the  12th  century,  may  be  seen  on  the  south  side  of 
the  village. 


^Kjl^^OC 

The   Early   Tudors. 

»0*:^00 

THE  long  strife  between  the  partisans  of  the  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  ended  at  Bosworth  Field 
in  1485,  whe;!.  the  Yorkist,  Eichard  HI.,  was 
defeated  and  slain  hj  the'  Lancastrian,  Henry  Tudor, 
Duke  of  Eichmond.  The  Duke  became  King  under  the 
title  of  Henry  VII.,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
of  York  united  the  rival  houses.  In  many  an  intijresting 
event  during  the  Tudor  period,  Somerset  was  closely 
connected  with  the  national  history.  There  was  at  times 
a  personal  link  between  the  county  and  the  Tudor 
monarchs;  as,  for  instance,  the  visit  paid  by  Henry  VII.,' 
and  his  Queen  to  St.  Anne's  Chapel,  near  Brislington, 
famous  then  as  a  resort  of  pilgrims.  In  St.  Anne's 
Wood,  near  to  the  Avon,  the  ruins  may  still  be  seen  of 
the  chapel  founded  in  the  13tli  century  by  the  first  Lord 
De  la  Warr. 

In  1497,  Henry  came  to  Somerset,  not  as  a  pilgrim, 
but  in  arras  to  defend  his  Crown.  Perkin  Warbeck, 
an  impostor,  declared  himself  to  be  Eichard,  Duke  of 
York,    and   gave  out  that    the    young    prince   was    not 
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muvdoivd,  l)ut  had  escaped  from  the  Tower.  The  King 
of  Scotland  supported  him  ;  and  as  a  sign  that  he  beheved 
him  to  be  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  allowed 
Warbeck  to  marry  the  royal  lady,  Catherine  Gordon. 
Soon  preparations  were  made  for  an  invasion  of  the  north 
of  England  in  Warbeck's  favour. 


GATEWAY    OF 

TAUXTON   CASTLE. 


Taxation  under  any  pretext  was  pleasing  to  the 
money-loving  disposition  of  Henry ;  and  to  defend  the 
north  against  what  proved  to  he  but  a  make-believe 
invasion,  he  taxed  the  whole  country.  A  lawyer  named 
Flammock  stirred  up  the  Cornishmen  by  telling  them 
that  the  tax  was  but  an  excuse  to  fill  the  king's  coffers, 
and  that  the  men  in  the  north  could  well  defend  them- 
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selves  without  the  aid  of  uioiiey  from  the  \Y(js1.  At  the 
head  of  an  excitcnl  iHhMc,  pomlx  annfd,  l"'laiiiincH;k 
marched  towards  Loudon,  and  in  Somerset  received 
many  additions  to  his  force.  Tlic  ot'ticial  at  the  hcatl  of 
lli(!  tax-collectors  fled  in  terror  hefore  tlifir  advance  ;  and 
to  escape  from  capture  took  rcfii^^e  in  Taunton  Castle. 
This  ancient  Iniilding  had  Ijeen  repaired  tluriny  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vn..  and  a  new  gateway  l)uilt,  still  to  he  seen 
facing  Castle  Green  and  hearing  the •  arms  of  the  first 
Tiulor  king.  The  insurgents  broke  into  tin;  castle, 
dragged  out  the  tax-coU(?ctor,  and  murdered  him. 

At  Wells  they  were  welcomed  by  Lord  .\udley,  a  man 
whose  weak  disposition  and  folly  made  liini  unworthy  of 
the  noble  family  to  which  he  belonged.  1  le  was  ever 
eager  for  change,  lacking  in  judgment,  and  so  vain,  that 
when  the  rabble  clamoured  that  lie  sliould  be  their  leader, 
he  accepted  the  oiler  as  a  compliment,  and  led  them  to 
the  Kentish  wilds  of  lilackheath.  There  they  were 
attacked  by  the  royal  forces  under  Lord  Daubeney  and 
defeated  with  great  loss.  Audley  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill ;  and  Flannnock  and  other  leaders  were  hanged  ; 
but,  with  a  clemency  ran;  in  tliose  times,  the  rank  and 
tile  of  Somerset  and  Coi'uwall  were  permitted  to  return 
in  peace  \o  their  homes.  The  ruins  of  Lord  Audley's 
castle  may  still  be  seen  at  Castle  Hill,  in  Nether 
Stowey. 

,  Lord  Daubeney  was  descended  from  the  standard 
bearer  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  belonged  to  the 
same  family  as  the  Howards  and  the  Arundels.  His 
father.  Sir  Giles  Daubenej',  was  lord  of  the  manor  of 
South  Petherton,  and  a  tomb  (jf   I'lubeck  marble   in   the 
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parish  church  marks  his  resting-place.  Sir  Giles'  son, 
William,  was  deprived  of  his  manor  by  Eichard  III. ; 
l)ut  on  the  accession  of  Henry  YII.  many  honom-s  were 
showered  upon  him.  Early  in  tlie  reign  he  was  created 
Lord  Daubeney  ;  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
appointed  Constable  of  Bristol  Castle.  Later  on,  as 
Governor  of  Calais,  he  so  stoutly  defended  the  last  of 
the  English  possessions  in  France,  that  the  French 
general  is  said  to  have  declared  his  readiness  to  lose 
Heaven  for  seven  years  if  he  could  only  win  Calais  from 
the  English.  Lord  Daubeney's  son  Henry  was  in  the 
next  reign  created  Earl  of  Bridgwater  ;  but  his  lavish 
expenditure  in  France,  wlien  noble  vied  with  noble  in 
grand  displays  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  im- 
poverished him.  When  he  died  and  was  l^uried  at  South 
Perrott,  near  Crewkerne,  in  1548,  his  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Bath,  had  to  provide  money  for  tlie  funeral.  The 
poverty  stricken  earl  was  evidently  one  of  those  to  whom 
allusion  is  made  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.     {Act.  I. 

Scene  I.). 

"I  do  know 
,  Kiiismoa  of  mine,  three  in  the  least,  that  have 

By  this  so  sickened  their  estates,  that  never 
Shall  they  abound  as  formerly." 

The  Earl^f  Bridgwater  left  no  son  ;  but  there  are  still 
living  'in  Somerset  some  descendants  of  James  Daubeney, 
his  imcle. 

But  to  return  to  the  connection  of  Somerset  with 
Perkin  Warbeck's  rebellion.  The  impostor,  hearing  news 
of  the  rising  against  the  tax,  and  believing  that  the 
western  counties  would  support  him,  landed  in  Cornwall. 
The  lessons  of  the  rising  earlier  in  the  year  seem  to  have 
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been  disregarded,  for  in  ;i  few  days  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  force  of  seven  thousand.  Jienry  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing Lord  Daubeney,  the  victor  at  Blackheath,  with  his 
army  into  Somerset,  accompanied  the  force  himself,  and 
spent  one  night  at  Wells  where  he  was  entertained  at 
the  Deanery.     When  Warbeck  drew  near  to   Taunton, 
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he  heard  that  the  royal  forces  were  marching  against 
him.  Dreading  the  issue  of  a  decisive  conflict,  he  basely 
deserted  his  supporters  and  fled  to  lind  sanctuary  at 
Beaulieu  Abbey  on  the  edge  of  the  New  Forest.  Again 
Henry  was  merciful,  and  only  the  leaders  were  punished. 
Even  Warbeck,  when  he  eventually  fell  into  the  king's 
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liancts,  would  have  escapcnl  dculh  had  lie  not  ploUed  with 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  Yorkist  whose  claim  to  the  throne 
was  beyond  dispute  so  far  as  right  by  descent  was 
concerned. 

Closely  connected  for  a  time  with  Somerset  was 
Thomas  Wolsey,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Yoi'k  and 
Cardinal  of  Eome,  one  who  ranks  with  Dunstan  of 
Glastonbury  among  the  greatest  of  the  clerical  states- 
men of  England.  The  son  of  the  Ipswich  butcher 
took  his  degree  at  Oxford  University,  when  but  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Earl 
of  Dorset.  In  return  for  his  faithful  services  the  Earl 
presented  the  tutor  with  the  living  of  Limington,  a 
village  six  miles  north  of  Yeovil.  It  is  said,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  Eev.  Thomas  Wolsey,  free  from  the 
restraints  of  tlie  Earl  of  Dorset's  dignified  household, 
took  an  eager  })art  in  the  village  merry-makings  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  a  fair,  grew  so  unduly  boisterous, 
that  he  was  placed  in  the  stocks  at  Ilchester  by 
order  of  Sir  Amyas  Poulett,  High  Sheriff  of 
Somerset. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  vicarage  of  Liming- 
ton had  no  further  attractions  for  Wolsey,  and  that  it 
was  pleasant  for  him  to  live  remote  from  Somerset  in  the 
palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  chaplain ;  nor 
is  there  need  for  wonder  that  when  Wolsey,  as  Cardinal, 
Archbishop  and  Chancellor,  had  more  power  than  any 
subject  before  or  since  his  time,  he  remembered  Sir 
Am^^as  Poulett,  High  Sheriff'  of  Somerset. 

Wolsey,  the  humble  vicar  of  Limington,  had  stood 
in  disgrace  before  Poulett,  the    Somersetshire  magnate, 
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Tlie  tables  were  turned  when  tlic  C'lmticellov  ordered 
the  worthy  knight  to  appear  Ix'i'oi-e  him.  First  came  a 
"severe  expostulation,"  and  thru  a  sfnlcncc  ;  both,  per- 
haps, to  W()is(!y  a  humorous  reminder  of  ihcdav'  when 
Sir  Auiyas  was  the  judges  and  he  ihc  culinii.  Tho  knight 
was  ordei^ed  never  to  leave;  the  ^alewaN  of  his  town 
house  without  cxpi-css  permission  i'rom  liie  Chancellor  ; 
and  that  there  was  more  retaliation  than  of  humour  in 
the  sentence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  over  five  years 
Sir  Amyas  was  virtually  a  jirisoncr.  The  onee  powci-ful 
Sheriff  pined  lor  lihei'ty  and  grew  liumble.  lie  caused 
his  gateway  to  be  adorned,  in  honour  of  the  man  he  had 
put  into  the  Ilchester  stocks,  with  \Yolsey's  coat-of-arms. 
The  compliment  proved  successful,  anil  Sir  Amyas 
Poulett  was  allowed  to  go  foi-  a  walk  without  asking 
the  kind  permission  of  the  former  vicar  of  Limington. 

Sir  Amyas  Poulett,  knighted  for  his  gallantry  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  had  inherited  the  Manor  of 
Hinton  St.  Oeorge,  near  Crewkerne,  from  his  mother. 
He  was  descended  fi'om  Hercules,  Lord  of  Tournay,  in 
France,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  settled  at  Pawlet, 
near  Bridgwater,  and  took  his  name  from  that  place. 
Sir  Amyas,  during  a  time  of  distress,  caused  a-  wall  to  be 
built  around  his  Hinton  estate  in  order,  it  is  said,  to 
provide  work  for  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his* grandson,  also  known  as  Sir  Amyas 
Poulett,  who  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  because  of  his 
stern  character  and  strict  loyalty,  was  chosen  to  keep 
watch  over  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  dui-ing  her  imprisonment 
in  England.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  head  of  the 
Poulett  family  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
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When  Henry  VIII.  wished  to  marry  the  young  and 
beautiful  Anne  Boleyn,  he  asked  the  Pope  to  declare  that 
the  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon  was  illegal,  on 
the  ground  that  she  was  his  brother's  ^vidow.  The  Pope 
was  perplexed.     He  wished  to  please  Henry,  but  he  was 
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not  sure  that  the  marriage  was  illegal  ;  and  further,  bo 
was  not  willing  to  offend  Catharine's  brother.  King  of 
Spain,  and  all  powerful  in  Italy.  Henry  blamed  Wolsey 
for    the    delay   in   obtaining    the    separation ;    and   the 
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once   powerful   Cardinal   was   deprived   of   all    his    civil 
honours. 

The  fpreat  a/:;ent  of  tlie  king's  vigorous  schemes  after 
the  fall  of  the  Cardinal  was  Thomas  Cromwell.  He  had 
been  for  years  the  trusted  friend  and  supporter  of 
Wolsey,  and  in  the  time  of  his  disgrace  still  clung 
to  him.  "  Foi"  his  lionest  hehavioiu*  in  liis  master's 
cause,"  says  a  writer  of  his  own  time,  "  he  was  esteemed 
the  most  faithful  servant,  and  was  of  all  men  greatly 
commended."  When  Henry  was  fuming  over  the  Pope's 
delay  in  granting  the  sepaiution  from  Catharine,  it  was 
Cromwell  who  whispered  the  suggestion  that  if  the  king 
would  cut  the  hond  that  linked  the  Church  of  England  to 
Eome  the  matter  could  be  settled  without  any  help 
from  the  Pope.  The  whispered  counsel  resulted  in  a 
stupendous  revolution,  of  which  the  first  step,  in  1531, 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  Henry  by  the  Parliament  as 
Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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The   Last   Days  of  Glastonbury. 

N  1536,  and  again  three  years  later,  Thomas  Cromwell 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  destruction  of  the  great 
religious  houses  that  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity  in  England  had  figured  largely,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  usefully,  in  promoting  religion 
and  education,  and  in  succouring  the  poor.  Alfred  had 
lamented  the  l)urning  and  pillaging  of  the  monasteries  by 
the  Danes ;  and  knowing  their  value,  had  founded  new 
al)beys  and  restored  the  old.  But  for  centuries  before 
the  Tudor  period,  the  monasteries,  in  instances  too  fre- 
quent, had  fallen  far  below  the  aims  of  their  pious 
founders ;  and  when  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
Cromwell  laboured  for  their  suppression  "they  found  few 
friends  among  true  lovers  of  religion  and  learning. 

It  was  the  time  known  as  the  Eevival  of  Learnmg. 
The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  had  driven 
from  that  ancient  centre  of  art  and  literature  a  number 
of  Greeks  who  carried  with  them  in  tlieir  flight  westward 
the  manuscripts  of  their  great  poets,  historians  and 
philosophers,  wliose  writings  were  known  only  l)y  name 
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to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  an 
earnest  advocate  for  Church  reform,  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
a  devout  supporter  of  the  connection  of  England  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  many  more  of  the  educated  classes, 
gave  tlu'ii-  luinils  eagerly  to  the  study  of  Greek;  and 
among  the  good  results  of  this  Re\ival  of  Learning  \vas 
the  ()])[)orlunity  of  hcttei'  uiidei'slanding  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  In"  reading  it  in  the  original  Greek.  Caxton's 
printing  press,  too,  had  a  vast  influence  in  inducing  men 
to  read  and  think. 

The  monks  had,  in  too  many  instances,  neither  share 
nor  interest  in  the  movement.  The  outer  educated  world 
was  intensely  stirred  by  the  clanking  of  the  printing  press, 
and  the  words  and  writings  of  men  like  Colet  and  More; 
but  there  w-as  no  echo  in  the  monasteries.  The  majority 
of  the  monks  lived  merely  as  landowners,  caring  only  to 
increase  their  revenues,  and  to  spend  as  little  as  possible 
on  religion  and  education.  Careless  of  their  religious 
trust,  wasteful  in  management,  indolent  in  their  lives, 
thc\  i)hstinatel\  shut  their  gates  to  keep  out  the  clamour 
that  was  growing  in  \olame  outside.  There  wei-e,  of 
course,  instances  of  great  abbeys  whose  occupants  strove 
to  maintain  the  ancient  ideals  of  a  monastery  ;  but  these, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Glastonbury,  were  to  be 
found  only  in  the  north  of  England. 

By  Cromwell's  orders,  commissioners  were  sent  on  an 
errand  of  in([uiry  to  tlie  monasteries.  They  were  narrow- 
minded  men  and  over-bearing;  they  knew  what  was 
Cromwell's  intention,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  facts 
presented  by  them  to  Parliament  were  grossly  exaggerated 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  pow^erful  minister.     Two  thirds 
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of  tlitj  monasteries,  they  reported,  were  dens  of  drunken- 
ness and  other  vices,  and  even  of  actual  crime.  Members 
of  Parliament  broke  out  into  a  cry  of  "  Down  with  them ! " 
when  the  report  was  read.  But  the  monastic  order  had 
endured  for  so  long,  and  was  so  entwmed  with  the 
religious  and  social  life  of  the  land,  that  Parliament 
objected  to  the  whole  system  being  swept  away  with  one 
blow ;  and,  in   1536,  it  was  resolved   that   the   greater 
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abbeys  should  be  spared,  and  only  the  smaller  ones 
suppressed.  In  1539,  however,  the  great  shared  the  fate 
of  the  small,  and  the  revenues  of  the  whole  went  for  the 
most  part  to  the  Crown. 

Among  the  monastic  institutions  suppressed  during 
this  period  in  Somersetshire  were  Bruton  Abbey,  some 
slight  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  High  Street ; 
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Barlynch  Priory,  near  Brompton  Regis,  founded  in  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  situated  in  a  lovely  part  of  the 
Exe  Valley,  where  the  wild  deer  haimt  tlie  woodlands 
and  rhododendrons  hloom  in  the  hollows ;  Staverdale 
Priory,  near  Charlton  Musgrove,  where  the  nave  is  used 
as  a  harn,  and  the  choir  as  a  dwelling  house  ;  Hinton 
Ahhey,  six  miles  from  Bath  ;  Cleeve  Abhey,  a  picturesque 
ruin  to  the  west  of  Watchet,  and  interesting  still  for  its 
fine  gatehouse  and  ruined  cloisters  ;  Muchelney  Al)bey, 
in  the  south  of  the  county,  founded  by  Athelstan,  grand- 
son of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  now  used  as  parts  of  farm 
buildings  ;  Bath  Abbey,  suppressed  as  a  monastery,  i)ut 
not  destroyed  as  a  building  ;  and  last,  but  greatest  of  all — 

GlAST0N15URY    Alil5EY. 

The  fame  belonging  to  this  noble  foundation  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  religious  building  in  England  ;  and  if 
but  for  this  reason  alone  the  structure  might  have  been 
spared.  It  was  the  burial  place  of  King  Arthur  and  of 
Guinivere,  his  queen;  of  Edmund  the  Elder,  Pa  Igar  the 
Peaceable,  and  Edmund  Ironside.  Here  also  were  laid 
to  rest  8t.  David,  the  famous  Wel.-,h  bishop;  St.  Dun- 
stan,  Archbishop  and  statesman,  and  Gildas,  the  British 
historian.  An  old  writer  tells  us,  "  kings  and  queens, 
not  only  of  the  West  Saxons,  i)ut  of  other  kingdoms, 
several  archbishops  and  bishops,  many  dukes,  and  the 
nobility  of  both  sexes,  thought  themselves  happy  in 
increasing  the  revenues  of  this  venerable  house,  to 
ensure  themselves  a  place  of  buriui  tlicivin."  Tlmi  it- 
figured  in  the  minds  of  these  worthies  as  a  place  of 
specially  sacred   associations  is  beyond  doubt  ;  and  the 
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story  of  the  burial  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  at  Glaston- 
bury— to  us  a  shadowy  legend — was  accepted  as  fact  in 
British  and  early  English  ages,  and  goes  far  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  sanctity-  in  which  the  Abbey  was 
held. 

The  inquiry  instituted  by  Henry  VIU.  into  the  con- 
dition of  things  at  the  monasteries  revealed  no  corruption 
whatever  at  Glastonbury,  against  whose  management  no 
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blame  was  recorded.  It  had  done  and  was  still  doing 
splendid  work.  Services  were  held  daily,  and  the  great 
library  was  the  centre  from  which  educational  influences 
spread  for  miles  around.  Here  was  no  trace  of  the 
luxurious  living  that  had  bc'cn  charged  against  inmates  of 
similar  foundations ;  a  straw  mattress  and  bolster,  and 
a  coarse  blanket  and  rug,  gave  scanty  comfort  on  the 
narrow  bedstead  in  the  bare  cell ;  and  the  daily  lives  of 
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the  monks,  their  food,  duties,  and  discipHne,  wore  marked 
by  an  equally  severe  simplicity. 

\Yithin    the  Abbey    gates  was   the   infirmary   where 
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provision  was  made  for  nursing  the  sick  of  tlie  whole 
neighbom-liood  ;  and  a  strict  i-ule  of  the  foundation  was 
the  rehef  of  the  poor,  and   tlic  offering  of  hospitality  to 
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stnui^cTs  wliollicL'  pi'iucos  or  beggars.  Those  wlio  could 
not  b(;  received  into  the  Abbey  were  entertiiined  at  the 
abbot's  expense  in  Uic  I'ilgi'ims'  Inn,  ;i  building  tluit 
exists  to  this  day.  Interesting  in  eonnectioii  with  ihe 
food  arrangements  at  Glastonbury  is  tlie  ancient  i'ish 
House,  at  IMeare,  tlnee  miles  away,  where  the  fishermen 
lived  who   supplied   the  Abbey  tables.     It  was  saved  bv 
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the  efforts  of   the   Somersetshire  .Archiieological  Society 
fi'om  falling  into  a  complete  ruin. 

They  were  not  idle  men  these  monks  of  Glastonbury. 
In  the  library,  until  Caxton's  printing  press  made  the 
labour  unnecessary,  some  were  occupied  in  making  copies 
of  valuable  manuscripts  ;  and  others  taught  in  the  Abbey 
school.     They  toiled  on  their  farms  and  cultivated  their 
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orchards;  they  laboured  diligently  at  book-binding  and 
ornamental  metal-work  ;  and  the  pure  tone  of  the  bells 
founded  at  Glastonbury,  and  the  beauty  of  the  stained 
glass  designed  by  artist-monks,  led  to  their  Hiidiiig  a 
inarkcl  far  b(;yond  the  limit:;  of  Somersetshire. 

llicliard  Whiting,  was  Abbot  of  Glastonl)ury  when, 
m  it039,  Henry  VIII.  sent  his  "  visitors  "  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  and  estates  of  the  Abbey  in  preparation  for 
its  suppression.  Under  his  rule  the  structui-e  had  grown 
to  a  splendour  exceeding  anything  recorded  in  its  history. 
He  governed  the  great  foundation  wisely  and  justly  ; 
hospitality,  care  for  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  diligence 
in  religious  and  educational  work,  were  his  daily  concern; 
yet  he  waM  not  unmindful  of  the  dignity  of  the  Abbacy 
of  Glastonbury.  When  he  rode  forth  from  the  Abbey 
gates  sixty  attendants  were  in  his  train. 

He  had  not  opposed  the  growing  desire  for  reforms  m 
the  Church,  and  had  gone  so  far  in  objecting  to  the 
intrusion  of  the  Pope's  influence  that  he  had  accepted 
the  recognition  of  the  monarch  as  supreme  head  of  tlie 
Church.  But  he  was  true  to  the  Glastonbury  traditions, 
and  met  the  "  visitors "  in  a  quiet  spirit  of  resistance. 
They,  in  their  desire  to  please  Henry,  had  no  care  for  the 
past  renowm  of  Glastonbury;  he,  without  wishing  to 
actively  resist  the  royal  warrant,  thought  of  the  Abbey's 
ancient  glory,  and  surrendered  painfully  and  unwillingly. 
The  terrible  fate  of  the  venerable  Abbot — then  eighty 
years  of  age — is  one  of  the  many  blots  that  disfigm^e  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
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THE  first  and  anxious  efforts  of  the  "visitors"  were 
to  find  cause  of  offence  against  tlie  Abbot  who 
lamented  so  deeply  what  he  foresaw  to  be  the  end 
of  the  glory  of  Glastonbury.  In  this  they  succeeded  ; 
for,  with  the  oliject  of  preserving  them  from  sacrilegious 
usi.\  he  had  concealed  some  of  the  vessels  used  in 
administering  Holy  Communion.  The  whole  story  is 
told  in  Letters  relating  to  Suppression  of  Monasteries, 
published  in  1843  by  the  Camden  Society. 

In  these  letters  the  "  visitors "  informed  Thomas 
Cromwell  that  they  reached  Glastonbury  about  mid-day 
on  Friday,  September  22nd,  1539,  and  on  the  following 
day,  in  the  presenc3  of  Abbot  Whiting,  searched  the 
Abbey  in  the  hope  of  finding  valuables  that  had  been 
omitted  from  the  list  previously'  supplied  to  the  Com- 
missioners. All  tliat  they  discovered  were  a  life  of 
Becket,  and  some  arguments  in  writing  against  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  his   first  wife.     The  latter, 
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they  considered,  would  prove  a  good  subject  for  accusa- 
tion iiguiust  liini. 

'L'licii  they  closely  examined  him  and,  having  reported 
that  lif  had  "  a  cankered  and  traitorous  heart  and  mind 
against  the  King's  Majesty,"  sent  him  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  They  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  gently,  so 
their  letters  say,  because  he  was  "  but  a  very  weak  man 
and  sickly."  When  the  Abbot  had  gone,  they  dismissed 
all  his  servants  and  the  monks,  and  set  to  work  to 
thoroughly  search  the  Abbey.  With  what  result  let 
them  tell  in  their  own  words. 

"  We  have  found  a  fair  chalice  of  gold,  and  divers 
other  parcels  of  plate,  which  the  abbot  had  hid  secretly 
from  all  such  Connnissioners  as  have  been  there  in  times 
past;  and  as  yet  he  knoweth  not  that  we  have  found  the 
same.  .  .  .  We  assure  your  lordship  that  it  (Glaston- 
bury Abl)ey)  is  the  goodliest  house  of  that  sort  that  ever 
we  have  seen.  We  would  that  your  lordship  did  know 
it  as  we  do  ;  then  we  doubt  not  that  your  lordship  would 
judge  it  a  house  meet  for  the  King's  Majesty,  and  for  no 
man  else,  which  is  to  oiu-  great  comfort." 

Two  months  later  the  venerable  Abbot  was  sent  back 
to  Somerset  to  be  tried  in  the  Hall  of  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
at  Wells,  on  the  charge  of  robbing  the  church.  His  only 
wish  was  to  preserve  from  the  ;mholy  touch  of  the 
grasping  king  the  sacramental  cups  that  had  been  used  in 
Holy  Communion  at  Glastonbury  Abbey  for  ages  past. 
But  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  like  a  common  male- 
factor, on  the  top  of  the  Tor,  that  steep  hill  which  looks 
down  upon  the  pleasant  valley  in  which  Glastonbury 
nestles;  and  to  make  the  indignity  greater,  the  Abbot, 
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who  had  so  often  ridden  forth  in  pomp  from  Glastonbury 
attended  by  a  stately  cavalcade,  was  tied  to  a  hurdle  in 
tlie  Abbey  courtyard,  rind  in  <=ight  of  the  many  who  loved 
and  honoiu'ed  him,  dragged  up  the  hill-side,  and  hanged 
between  two  of  his  monks.  Not  content  with  the  judicial 
murder  attended  by  so  much  ignominy,  the  judge  directed 
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that  the  remains  of  the  Abbot  should  be  prominently 
exhibited  in  the  county.  His  head,  white  with  the  touch 
of  eighty  years  was  fixed  upon  the  Abbey  gate,  and  the 
rest  of  his  body  quartered  and  sent  to  Bath,  Wells, 
Bridgwater,  and  Ilchester.  As  to  the  Abbey  buildings, 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  architecture  in  th« 
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kingdom,  they  served  as  a  convenient  stone-quarry;  and 
much  of  the  material  was  employed  to  make  the  foundation 
of  a  road  over  the  marshes  from  Glastonhury  to  Wells. 

The  murder  of  Ahhol  Whiting  is  thus  described  in  a 
letter  written  to  Thomas  Cromwell  by  one  of  the 
"visitors,"  Richard  Pollard,  and  published  by  the 
Camden  Society.  "  Since  my  last  letter  unto  your 
lordship  the  late  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  went  from  Wells 
to  Glastonbury,  and  there  was  drawn  through  the  town 
upon  a  hurdle  to  the  hill  called  the  Torre,  \vhere  he  was 
put  to  execution.  .  .  .  The  late  Abbot  would  accuse  no 
man  but  himself  of  any  offence  against  the  King's  high- 
ness, nor  he  could  confess  no  more  gold  nor  silver  nor 
any  other  thing  more  than  he  did  before  your  lordship 
in  the  Tower.  ...  I  suppose  it  will  be  near  Christmas 
before  I  shall  have  surveyed  the  lands  at  Glastonbury, 
and  taken  tlie  audit  there.  Other  news  I  know  none,  as 
knoweth  God,  Who  ever  preserve  your  lordship.  From 
Wells,  the  IGth  day  of  November." 

A  curious  and  interesting  error,  accepted  by  many  as 
veracious  history,  is  tlie  connection  of  the  nursery  rhyme, 
Little  Jack  Horner,  with  the  suppression  of  Glastonbury 
Abbey.  The  story  goes  that  a  certain  boy  named  John 
Horner,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  influence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glastonbury,  \vas  made  the  bearer 
of  the  title  deeds  of  the  Abbey  estates  from  the  Abl)ot 
to  the  "  visitors."  On  the  way  he  tore  a  small  hole  in 
the  parcel  and  drew  out  a  deed.  The  abstraction  was 
not  discovered,  and  the  document,  which  proved  to  be 
the  title-deed  to  the  Mells  estate,  gave  the  right  of 
that  property  from  that  day  to  this  to  the  Horners. 
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A  coiTcspoudent  in  N'otes  and  Queries  says  :  "  There 
is  a  tradition  in  Somersetshire  that  the  Abhot  of  Glaston- 
bury, hearing  that  Henry  VIII.  had  spoken  with 
indignation  of  his  building  such  a  kitchen  as  the  king 
could  not  burn  down,  sent  up  his  steward.  Jack  Horner, 
to  present  the  king  with  a  suitable  bribe — viz.,  a  pie 
containing  the  transfer  deeds  of  twelve  manors.     Jack, 
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lifting   up  the  crust,  abstracted  from  the  dish  the  deed 
of  the  Manor  of  Mells,  and  told  the  Abbot  that  the  King 
had  given  it  him."      Hence  the  nursery  rhyme  :— 
"  Little  Jack  Horner 

Sat  in  a  corner, 

Eyeing  his  Christmas  pie. 

He  put  in  his  thumb 

And  pulled  out  a  plum  {the  title-deed),  ■    ■ 

Saying,  '  What     brave  boy  am  1 1'  " 
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Neither  story  has  any  foundation  of  truth ;  and  in 
justice  to  the  descendants  of  the  Horner  family,  resident 
at  Mells,  the  exact  fac^s  should  be  given.  Mells  was 
bought  at  a  fair  price  in  those  days  from  Henry  VIII.  by 
Thomas  Horner  upon  whose   lo>alty   the  Abbey   Com.- 
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missioners  favourably  com.mented  in  one  of  their  letters 
written  from  Glastonbury  to  Cromwell ;  and  tlie  formal 
deed  of  conveyance  fi-om  the  Crown  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  John  F.  F.  Horner,  the  present  head  of  the 
family. 
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The  nursery  rhyme,  with  others  such  as  Old  Mother 
Hubbard  and  Jack  and  Gill,  appeared  in  the  famous 
Gammer  Gurtoiis  Needle,  a  comic  play  written  in 
Ehzabeth's  time  by  John  Still,  the  son  of  a  Lin- 
cohishire  clergyman.  The  rollicking  fun  of  the  piece, 
and  the  coarseness  of  the  language,  form  a  curious 
contrast  with  the  dignified  life  of  the  aiithor,  who  was 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  became 
in  succession  parish  priest  at  Hadleigh,  Dean  of 
Bocking,  Canon  of  Westminster,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Vice-Chancellor  of  his  University, 
and  in  1593  was  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
an  office  which  he  held  for  fifteen  years. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  was  the  first  EngUsh  play 
acted  at  Cambridge  University,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself  attended  one  of  the  performances.  Still  was 
Master  of  Trinity  at  the  time,  and  made  an  official  pro- 
test against  its  production  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen, 
whose  ears  he  thought  would  be  offended  by  some  of  the 
wilder  passages.  In  connection  with  the  authorship 
of  Little  Jack  Horner,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Still  married  Joan  Horner,  great-niece  of  the  first 
owner  of  Mells,  about  the  time  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

Some  critics  are  not  ready  to  accept  Bishop  Still  as 
the  author  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.  But  the  con- 
nection of  the  name  of  Horner,  both  with  the  play 
and  the  Bishop's  family,  is  a  strong  proof  of  Still's 
authorship,  and  it  is  curious  that  this  point  has  not 
been  noticed  by  anyone  who  has  written  upon  the 
subject. 
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How  Somerset   Prepared   for  the 
Armada. 
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Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern  shire, 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling  points  of  fire. 
The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Taniar"s  glittering  waves, 
The  rugged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip's  sunless  caves. 
O'er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranbournc's  oaks,  the  fiery  herald 

flew ; 
He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehengc,  the  rangers  of  Beaulieu. 
Kight  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  all  night  rang  out  from  Bristol 

town, 
And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton  down." 

Macaulat/s  Armada. 

JTRHE  national  crisis  of  the  coming  of  the  Armada  was 
I  a  direct  result  of  the  Eeformation  movement  in 
England.  This  great  revolution,  which  was  already 
at  work  in  many  parts  of  northern  Europe,  was  not  set 
moving  in  England  by  Henry  VIII. 's  desire  to  be  rid 
of  his  wife ;  before  his  time  its  influence  had  been  stirring 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  educated  Englishmen  ;  and 
without  any  action  on  the  king's  part  the  Eeformation 
principle  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  certainly  prevailed 
in  this  country. 
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Henry's  share  ii:  the  work  was  the  poUtical  one  of 
severing,  by  sanction  of  Parliament,  the  Hnk  l^etwecn 
England  and  Eome  ;  with  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
matter  he  had  no  feehng  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
reform  of  the  Church's  inner  life  was  not  seriously  begun 
until  the  reign  of  his  son,  Edw^ard  VI. ;  it  was  hindered 
for  a  few  years  by  the  ardent  desire  of  Queen  Mary  to 
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undo  the  work  of  the    Eeformers  ;    and   it  was   finally 
settled  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Council. 

A  new  Chui'ch  was  not  established  at  the  Eeforma- 
tion  ;  the  ancient  Church  was  simply  brought  under  the 
influence  of  reform,  by  the  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
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abuses  and  errors  that  had  crept  in  during  the  centuries. 
The  change  was  so  natural  that  all  the  hishops,  except 
one,  agreed  to  it;  and  the  same  clergymen  ministered  in 
the  parishes  after  the  Eeformation  as  heforc.  The  only 
outward  difference  at  first  seemed  to  he  the  compiling  of 
a  new  Prayer  Book,  and  the  conducting  of  the  services  in 
English  instead  of  in  Latin.  In  Edward  YI.'s  time,  how- 
ever, violent  changes  by  extreme  Reformers  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Church  ;  but  more  moderate  counsels 
prevailed  under  Elizabeth,  and  the  Reformed  Faith  was 
quietly  accepted  by  the  majority  of  ]']nglish  people. 

Edward  VI.  is  honourably  remembered  for  his  interest 
in  education.  There  was  founded  at  Bruton,  in  IT/iO,  a 
school  which  a  few  years  later  shared  the  fate  of  the 
abbeys  at  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  it  was 
restored  in  1541)  by  order  of  Edward  VI.,  and  i)ears  the 
name  of  the  young  king.  The  original  founders  of  the 
"  King's  School  "  were  Richard  Fitz-James  (Bishop  of 
London),  Sir  John  Fitz-James  (Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England),  and  John  Edmondes. 

Spain,  the  avowed  champion  of  Rome,  carefully 
watched  the  course  of  Church  events  in  England ;  l)ut 
matters  went  quite  to  her  satisfaction  when  Edward  VI. 
died  young,  and  Queen  Mary,  his  sister,  accepted  Philip 
of  Spain  as  her  husband.  The  championship  of  Rome 
by  Spain  was  not  stirred  into  activity  until  the  acces- 
sion, in  1558,  of  Elizabeth,  a  princess  well  known  from 
her  early  years  as  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  News  came  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabetli's 
reign  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  preparing  to  invade 
England,  and  at  once   steps  were  taken  to  be   in  readi- 
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ness.  Measures  of  defence  were  certainly  needed ;  for, 
although  the  navy  was  in  good  fighting  trim,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  reported  truly  to  his  master  with  regard  to 
the  land  forces  of  the  country  :  "  They  have  neither  men, 
money,  leaders,  nor  fortresses ;  the  King  has  only  to 
come  with  a  force  and  all  will  be  his  ;  "    and  equally 
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true  was  the  statement  of  the  Venetian  ambassador : 
"  There  is  no  standing  army ;  the  mihtia  has  been 
mustered  only  once  in  three  years  ;  the  weakness  is  that 
the  men  are  not  sufficiently  exercised." 

What  was  done  in  Somersetshire  in  the  way  of 
national  defence  has  been  ably  shown  by  Mr.  Emanuel 
Green  in  his  Projxirations  in  Somerset  against  the  Spanish 
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Armada,  a  book  remarkable  for  its  author's  careful  and 
industrious  study  of  original  documents.  Much  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  chapter  is  gathered  from 
Mr.  Green's  researches.  The  leading  men  of  each  county 
were  ordered  l)y  the  Queen's  Council  to  form  local 
associations  for  the  protection  of  the  nation  ;  to  raise 
money  and  to  certify  as  traitors  those  who  would  not 
subscribe,  and  to  make  a  return  to  the  Government  show- 
ing the  number  of  horsemen  or  footmen  each  landed 
proprietor  could  muster.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Somersetshire  Commissioners,  whose 
names  were  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  Sir  George  Norton,  Sir 
Thomas  Dyer,  Sir  John  Wyndham,  and  Sir  George 
Speke,  Knights;  John  Walshe,  John  Windham,  Humfrye 
Colles,  Henry  Portman,  John  Horner,  and  Kichard 
Warre,  Esquires.  Their  return,  issued  in  1559,  showed 
that  Somersetshire  could  provide  4,326  men,  and  this 
number  was  increased  l)y  a  thousand  in  the  following 
year.  Among  later  Commissioners  were  such  well  known 
Somersetshire  names  as  Sir  Hugh  Poulett,  Sir  Amyas 
Poulett,  Sir  Ealph  Hoptoii,  and  Christopher  Kenn. 

Strict  attention  had  to  be  given  to  the  care  and  breed- 
ing of  horses,  and  keeping  armour  and  weapons  in  good 
condition.  It  was  the  work  of  the  parish  clergymen  to 
announce  in  church  the  time  and  places  for  bringing 
horses  before  the  Commissioners  for  inspection  ;  and  the 
magistrates  were  particularly  exhorted  to  set  a  good 
example  by  allowing  their  "own  horses  to  be  first  pre- 
sented, viewed,  mustered  and  registered."  These  regula- 
tions grew  even  stricter  when  news  reached  England  of 
Spain's  preparations  for  war,  and  that  the  Pope  favoured 
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the  invasion  of  the  country  ruled  hy,  as  he  termed  it,  the 
"  heretic  "  Ehzabeth.  The  popular  country  games  were 
discouraged  lest  their  attraction  should  lead  the  men  to 
neglect  practising  at  the  targets ;  and  even  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  had  to  provide  fourteen  able-bodied  men 
towards  Somersetshire's  share  in  the  national  defence. 
In  1577,  the  county  mustered  6,500  men  ready  for 
active  service. 

That  the  fortresses 
of  Somerset  did  not 
escape  attention  is 
shown  by  the  Steward 
of  the  Lordship  of  Taun- 
ton having  to  pay  £100 
yearly  from  the  town  ^ 
revenues  for  repairing 
the  decay  of  walls,  tim-  ,pj 
ber,  windows  and  houses  ^ 
of  the  Castle.  An  appeal  ^^^ 
was  made  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  county  in  a 
special  letter  from  the  -=-^ 
Council,  asking'  that 
those  who  could  afford  it  would  prove  their  devotion  to 
Queen  and  country  by  doing  more  than  they  were 
required  by  law  for  the  national  defence. 

As  an  example  of  the  systematic  tabulation  of  the 
fighting  material  each  county  could  provide,  it  is 
interesting  to  read  Mr.  Green's  list,  drawn  from  State 
Papers,  of  w^hat  Somersetshire  could  do  in  the  time  of 
England's     peril.      All    the    old    divisions,    known    as 
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"  Hundreds"  are  dealt  with  in  turn  ;  ])ut  for  our  purpose 
the  case  of  one  of  these  "  Hundreds "  will  suffice. 
We  give  it  in  modern  spelling. 

The  Hundred  of  Keynsliam. 
Anthony   Skute,    esquire,    one    light    horseman     named 
Walter  Dikes,   sufficiently    furnished    according    to    the 
directions. 

John  Hawarde  and  Widow  Hawarde  have  days  given 
to  the  1st  of  November  next  sufficiently  to  furnish  one 
light  horseman  as  aforesaid. 

PoUydore  Vaughan,  esquire,  one  light  horseman 
named  John  Parsons  sufficiently  furnished  as  afore- 
said. 

William  Eichmond,  and  his  fellows,  one  light  horse- 
man, named  John  Evans,  sufficiently  furnished  as 
aforesaid. 

Elizabeth  Flower,  widow,  one  light  horseman  named 
William  Kynnissone,  sufficiently  furnished  as  aforesaid. 

The  parks,  too,  are  tabulated  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  provision  was  made  in  Somersetshire  for 
keeping  and  reai-ing  horses.  Here  are  instances  set  forth 
in  national  records  : — 

George  Luttrell,  Esq.,  hath  two  parks,  the  one  at 
Dunster  and  the  other  at  Quantockeshead,  each  of  them 
one  mile  compass,  and  keepeth  four  mares  according  to 
the  statute. 

Nicholas  Wadham,  Esq..  hath  one  park  at  Merifeld, 
and  keepeth  two  mares  according  to  the  statute  ;  the 
same  park  a  little  above  one  mile  compass. 

The  preparations  for  the  expected  invasion  were  re- 
markable for  thorough  and  orderly  arrangement.     There 
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was  no  fear  of  being  taken  by  surprise,  for  each  man  was 
systematically -trained  what  to  do  and  where  to  go  when 
the  enemy  approached.  The  captains  were  instructed  to 
regularly  muster  their  men  and  lead  them  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  on  the  coast,  with  whose  ground  they  were 
to  be  made  thoroughly  acquaiuted.    The  mustering  places 
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for  the  Somersetshire  forces  were  Watchet,  Bridgwater, 
Porlock,  Parret,  Axbridge,  and  Bristol.  Every  likely 
spot  for  landing  was  defended  by  ramparts  and  trenches, 
and  it  was  settled  that  if  the  enemy  invtided  the  south 
coast  the  Somersetshire  men  were  to  march  to  Dorset, 
Devon,  or  Cornwall,  as  the  case  might  be. 
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As  is  well  known,  a  system  of  beacons  was  arranged 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  to  give  warning 
of  the  a])proach  of  the  enemy ;  and  when  the  Hare 
appeared  in  one  county  the  forces  in  the  adjoining 
county  were  instructed  to  march  in  that  direction  ;  not 
each  man  for  himself,  hut  all  in  due  order  imdcr  their 
respective  captains.  As  it  happened,  when  the  Armada 
passed  down  the  Channel,  it  was  too  far  away  to  be  seen 
from  Dorset ;  but  from  Hampshire  the  Spanish  ships 
were  in  full  view.  Into  that  county  the  men  of  Dorset 
marched;  and  the  Somersetshire  force  would  have 
followed,  but  they  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  had  not  landed  in  Hampshire. 

When  Elizabeth  made  her  famous  review  of  the 
troops  at  Tilbury  Fort,  near  London,  the  Somersetshire 
levy  had  grown  to  10,000  men.  An  interesting  local 
note  of  the  Tilbury  review  is  supplied  by  an  onlooker,  a 
sympathiser  with  the  plans  of  Spain.  He  tells  us  that 
it  was  a  "great  show,"  and  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
was  present  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  men  of  Somer- 
set. Naturally,  harsh  things  were  spoken  of  Spain  by  the 
crowd,  and  her  friend  at  Tilbury  would  have  liked  to 
contradict;  but,  he  continues,  "surely  if  I  had  they 
would  in  their  rage  have  killed  me  in  the  field  and  cat 
me  in  a  thousand  pieces." 

The  Queen's  speech  was  heard  by  the  Somersetshire 
men  in  common  with  the  I'est  of  the  assembled  force ; 
"  I  myself  will  be  your  general,  being  resolved  in  the 
midst  of  the  l)attle  to  live  or  die  amongst  you  all,  to 
lay  down  for  my  God,  my  kingdom,  and  my  people, 
my  honour  and  my  blood  even  in  the  dust." 
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The   earliest   news  of  tlui  approach    of   the   Armada 
was  sent  to  London  from  Somerset.     In  a  letter  to  Lord 
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(Built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth). 

Burleigh  from  Wellington,  on  July  22nd,  1588,  Sir  John 
Popham  wrote,  "  Haste,  haste,  I  say — haste,  post-haste, 
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luiste."  He  enclosed  a  letter  from  a  Bridgwater  mariner, 
stating  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  seen  off'  the  coast 
of  France  heading  towards  England.  Sir  -loliii  Popham 
cheerfully  added,  "  The  country  I  find  everywhere  ready 
and  willing  ;  our  strength  is  so  united  that  our  enemies 
can  never  prevail  against  so  gracious  a  Queen." 

Harassed  continually  hy  our  little  ships,  the  great 
vessels  of  the  Armada  sailed  up  the  Channel  and 
anchored  in  th.e  Straits  of  Dover  ;  but,  terroi*- stricken 
by  tireships,  the  Spaniards  moved  in  haste  from  their 
ancnorage  and  were  followed  into  the  North  Sea  by  their 
eager  foe.  Several  Spanish  vessels,  riddled  by  cannon 
ball,  sank  ;  hut  the  greatest  damage  was  done  b)'  a  storm 
before  which  the  Armada  I'oUod  helplessly  northwards. 
Few  ever  returned  to  Spain  to  tell  the  news  that  the 
attempt  to  invade  England  had  utterly  failed. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Somersetshire  was  well 
prepared  if  the  Spaniards  had  been  able  to  land  in 
England.  Writing  from  Bruton,  in  1587  a  government 
otticial  reported  to  the  Council  that  he  had  found  the 
county  properly  furnished  with  weapons,  and  that  the 
men  were  able-bodied,  comely  in  person,  willing  to  serve 
and  well  instructed.  "  I  must  needs  say,"  said  the  writer 
at  the  end  of  his  Report,  "  that  Somersetshire  is  a  county 
second  to  none  for  serviceable  men  and  willing  and  duti- 
ful minds."  Only  a  few  months  before  the  coming  of 
the  Armada  the  same  official  wrote  to  the  Council, 
"  The  truth  is,  it  is  a  most  gallant  county  for  men, 
armour,  and  readiness.  They  may  well  guard  her 
Majesty's  person  if  she  has  occasion  to  use  them." 
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E ELIZABETH  was  succeeded,  in  1G03,  by  her  cousin, 
^  -lames  VI.  of  Scotland,  a  member  of  the  Stuart 
family,  who  reigned  as  James  I.  of  England. 
Cluirles  I.,  son  of  James,  was  crowned  in  1625,  and  won 
golden  opinions  for  his  kind  manner,  high  character, 
and  moral  life.  Enghsh  people  admired  his  kingly 
bearing;  and  in  then*  family  circles  they  talked  of  his 
love  for  religion,  art,  and  music,  and  of  the  good  example 
he  set  as  a  devoted  husband  and  father. 

But  almost  from  the  first  it  was  clear  that  Charles 
would  not  get  on  well  with  his  Parliament.  Many  of  the 
Members  belonged  to  the  Puritan  party,  who  would  have 
been  glad  if  the  King  had  adopted  severe  measures 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  it  was  the  glory  of 
Charles  I.  not  to  permit  religious  persecutions  within  his 
dominions.  Moreover,  the  Puritans  were  not  pleased  to 
find  that  one  of  the  King's  friends  and  advisers  was 
Archbishop  Laud,  who  offended  many  people  because  of 
his  love  for  religious  ceremonies  which  reminded  them  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 
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But  tlie  great  trouble  was  the  subject  of  taxation,  and 
about  this  the  King  and  Parhanient  disputed  for  years. 
Parliament  rightly  claimed  the  sole  power  of  levying 
taxes  ;  and  for  a  time  the  King  gave  way.  But  when  he 
went  so  far  as  to  dismiss  Parliament  after  Parliament,  to 
impose  taxes  of  his  own  will,  and  to  attempt  to  imprison 
Members  who  protested  against  his  doings,  the  crisis 
was  reached  and  war  declared  between  King  and 
Parliament. 

The  struggle  in  Somersetshire  began  in  August,  1642, 
and  was  heralded  by  a  Parliamentary  success.  At  Wells 
the  Cavalier  leaders  fodged  in  the  Bishop's  Palace,  while 
the  rank  and  tile  among  the  army  were  encamped  in  the 
grounds.  What  happened  is  told  in  a  pamphlet  written 
by  a  Trumpeter  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  entitled, 
"  Joyfull  Newes  from  Wells  in  Somersetshire,  wherein  is 
declared  how  the  Cavaliers  were  beaten  out  of  the  said 
Town  by  those  Heroick  Gentlemen  and  Members  of 
Parliament." 

The  Trumpeter  tells  us  that  at  Taunton  he  asked 
permission  from  his  officer,  Lieutenant  Howard,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  father  at  Wells  ;  and  was  informed  that  the 
troop  was  about  to  go  in  that  direction,  because  Wells 
was  occupied  by  the  Cavaliers  and  the  people  there  were 
being  harshly  treated.  On  reaching  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  they  saw  numbers  of  the  Parliament  party, 
or  Eoundheads  as  they  were  called  in  derision  by  the 
Cavaliers.  In  one  direction  was  Sir  Edward  Hunger- 
ford  with  five  thousand  armed  men  and  two  cannon, 
wbich  were  mounted  against  the  Bishop's  Palace  ;  in 
another     direction    were    three     thousand    more ;    and 
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between  Glastonbury  and  Wells  was  Sir  John  Horner 
with  a  force  of  eight  thousand.  They  hesitated  to  attack 
Wells,  knowing  that  the  Cavaliers  were  far  stronger  in 
cavalry.  But  the  Trumpeter  says  tlial  these  sixteen 
thousand  men  revived  in  spirits  when  they  were  joined 
by  the  little  hand  of  soldiers  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  Eoundheads  then  began  to  fire  upon  the  Bishop's 
Palace  ;  and  the  Cavaliers  left  the  city  with  the  inten- 
tion, it  appeared,  of  forcing  tlieir  way  to  Glastonbury. 
A  force  that  could  encamp  in  the  Palace  grounds  must 
have  been  far  inferior  to  the  Parliament  irten  around 
Wells  ;  but  the  Ti'umpeter,  whose  description  throughout 
the  pamphlet  is  amusingly  boastful,  says : — "  They  trooped 
out  upon  us  fronting  us  boldly,  which  well  they  might, 
they  being  in  number  much  greater  and  experienced 
men,  both  in  horsemanship  and  use  of  arms  ;  our  men 
being  raw,  untutored,  and  inexperienced." 

"  Our  captain,"  continues  the  Trumpeter,  whose 
account  we  give  in  m.odern  spelling,  "  neither  esteeming 
their  number  or  weighing  the  danger  that  might  happen 
by  his  attempting  lo  mtercept  a  party  so  strong,  gave 
command  that  we  should  fire  upon  them,  which  was  with 
undaunted  courage  performed.  They  did  the  like  at  us, 
but  such  their  haste  was,  that  they  could  not  stay  to  see 
the  execution,  nor  do  we  know  what  we  did  against  them, 
as  it  was  not  policy  to  pursue  them,  they  having  the 
greater  number.  The  town  being  thus  quit  of  them,  we 
drew  our  forces  in,  where  we  were  entertained  with  great 

joy." 

The  skirmish  at  Wells,  of  which  the  Trumpeter's 
pamphlet  is  the  only  historical  record,  has  an   especial 
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interest.  The  boom  of  the  cannon  fired  against  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  at  Wells,  was  probably  the  heralding 
sound  of  the  great  Civil  "War  ;  for  the  event  occurred 
within  a  few  days  of  Charles'  ill-fated   attempt  to  arrest 
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the  five  Members  mainly  responsible  for  the  Grand 
Remonstrance  which  led  to  the  war.  Likely  enough,  the 
truth  about  the  Wells  affair  is  that  the  Cavaliers,  finding 
themselves  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming,  force,  thought 
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it  wise  to  leave  Wells  to  join  the  Koyalist  army  approach- 
ing from  Cornwall. 

The  early  stages  of  the  war,  in  1643,  were  all  in 
favour  of  the  King ;  and,  especially  in  tlie  West  of 
England,  the  Eoyalists  for  a  time  carried  all  before  them. 
The  Cornishmen,  descendants  of  the  British,  knew  little 
and  cared  less  about  Enghsh  politics  ;  but  they  were 
devoted  to  such  leaders  as  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  and 
followed  them  gladly.  The  Parliamentary  army  was 
swept  with  great  loss  out  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  ;  and 
Somersetshire  became  the  scene  of  several  fiercely 
contested  fights.  There  the  Eoyalists  were  met  by  the 
force  from  Wells ;  and  it  was  agreed  among  the  leaders 
that  the  supreme  command  should  be  given  to  Sir  Ealph 
Hopton.  His  parents  were  natives  of  our  county,  their 
home  being  at  Stratton,  between  Wells  and  Frome.  From 
his  childhood  he  had  been  carefully  trained  in  religious 
observance  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  his  first 
"  army  order,"  after  taking  over  the  command,  was  to 
direct  that  prayers  should  daily  be  read  in  the  presence 
of  the  men.  His  chai^lain  was  Thomas  Fuller,  the  witty 
divine,  whose  "  Worthies  "  has  a  place  in  enduring 
literature. 

At  Chard,  the  Eoyalists  were  strengthened  l)y  a  force 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Hertford;  uutl  in  quick 
succession  they  occupied  Taunton,  Bridgwater  and 
Dunster  Castle.  John  Stawell  was  left  in  charge  at 
Taunton,  and  Edward  Wyndham,  at  Bridgwater.  Then 
by  way  of  Wells  and  Frome  the  army  advanced  to 
Claverton,  three  miles  south-east  of  Bath,  where  a 
skirmish  took  place  with  a  part  of  the  force  commanded 
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by  Sir  William  Waller,  who  had  been  sent  to  retrieve  the 
Parliamentary  disasters  in  the  west.  The  Eoyalists  won, 
and  drove  the  enemy  in  disorder  to  Batheaston  and  Bath. 
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A  local  story  tells  that  while  Sir  William  Bassett  was 
entertaining  some  friends  at  dinner  at  his  Manor  House 
of  Claverton,  a  cannon  ball,  hred  by  the  Royalists  from 
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Monkton  Farleigh  Down,  crashed  tlirou,Ljh  the  wall  into 
the  room.  The  ball  is  still  preserved  as  a  relic  at 
Claverton  Manor.  The  Parish  Register  of  Claverton 
contains  the  following  note  concerning  the  skirmish, 
"  Under  ye  west  wall  of  the  churchyard  were  buried 
!  three  soldiers  killed  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  and  one 
of  the  Eoyalists,  in  an  unhappy  civil  w'ar,  on  the  river 
side  in  the  Ham  Meadow." 

Sir  William  Waller  was  encamped  witli  his  army  in 
and  around  Bath,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  John 
Horner  and  others  ;  and  on  July  5th,  1643,  he  placed 
his  force  in  a  strong  position  on  the  neighbouring 
Lansdown  Hill.  Sir  Ralph  (now  Lord)  Hopton,  regard- 
less of  Waller's  advantage  in  position,  ;ixlvanced  and 
charged  up  the  hill-side  where  they  were  checked  by  a 
sweeping  rush  of  Parliamentary  horse-soldiers.  But  the 
Royalist  force  soon  rallied  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
hill.  In  the  night  the  Parliamentary  army  retired,  leav- 
ing behind  them  a  great  store  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
It  w^as  a  stubborn  encounter,  and  a  graphic  illustration 
of  the  horrors  of  civil  war  ;  for  Sir  William  Waller,  the 
leader  on  one  side,  and  Lord  Hopton,  on  the  other,  were 
personal  and  dear  friends. 

The  Royalists  justly  claimed  the  Battle  of  Lansdown 
as  a  victory ;  luit  the  triumph  was  dearly  purchased  in 
the  death  of  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  felled  by  a  stroke  on  the 
head  from  an  axe  while  valiantly  opposing  a  charge  of 
the  Parhamentary  cavalry.  It  was  on  the  Gloucester- 
shire side  of  Lansdown  that  Grenville  died  ;  and  there 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1720,  by  his 
kinsman,  Lord  Lansdown. 
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On  one  of  the  four  tablets  is  an  allusion  to  Sir  Bevil's 
famous  ancestor,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  immortalized  in 
Tennyson's  spirited  ballad,  The  Revenge  : — 

''  Thus  slain  thy  valiant  ancestor  did  lie, 
AVlien  his  one  bark  a  navy  did  defy, 
"Wlien  now  enconipass'd  round  he  victor  stood. 
And  batli'd  his  pinnace  in  his  conquering  blood, 
Till  all  liis  purple  current  dry'd  and  spent, 
He  fell,  and  made  the  waves  his  monument. 
AVhere  shall  the  next  fam'd  Grenville  s  ashes  stand  '? 
The  grandsire  fills  the  seas,  and  thou  the  land." 

On  another  tablet  is  a  quotation  from  the  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Lansdown  given  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  his 
History  of  the  Rebellion  : — 

"  In  tliis  battle,  on  the  King's  part,  were  more  officers 
and  gentlemen  of  quality  slain  than  private  men  ;  but  that 
which  would  have  clouded  any  victory,  and  made  the  loss 
of  others  less  spoken  of,  was  the  death  of  Sir  Bevil 
Grenville  :  he  was  indeed  an  excellent  person,  whose 
activity,  interest,  and  reputation,  was  the  foundation  of 
what  had  been  done  in  Cornwall,  and  his  temper  and 
affection  so  public,  that  no  accident  which  happened  could 
make  anv  impression  in  him  ;  and  his  example  kept  others 
from  taking  anything  ill,  or  at  least  seeming  to  do  so :  in 
a  word,  a  brighter  courage,  and  a  gentler  disposition  was 
ne^•er  married  together,  to  make  the  most  cheerful  and 
innocent  conversation." 

The  disaster  at  Lansdown  was  one  among  many 
reasons  •  that  led  to  the  supremacy  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
He  attributed  the  defeats  to  the  unwillingness  of  some 
of  the  Parliamenta)y  leaders — Members  of  the  House 
of  Lords — to  press  matters  to  an  extreme  against  the 
King ;  and  to  the  want  of  well-trained  cavalry.  By 
an    Act    of    Parliament     known    as     the    Self-denying 
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Ordinance,  he  deprived  the  peers  of  their  command; 
and  by  the  formation  of  a  strictly  disciplined  cavalry 
regmient,  famous  as  the  Ironsides,  he  successfully  faced 
in  the  field  the  dashing  charges  of  the  Eoyalist  horse- 
men. Instant  success  followed  these  reforms,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Avar  was  a  series  of  Parliamentary  victories. 

In  1645,  Fairfax  and  Blake  entered  Somersetshire 
with  a  strong  Parliamentary  army,  and  drove  the  Royalists 
from  every  town  and  castle  they  had  occupied  in  the 
opening  year  of  the  campaign.  At  Nunney  Castle,  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  Frome,  owned  during  Elizabeth's 
time  iDy  the  first  Marquis  of  Winchester,  a  member  of 
the  Poulett  family,  a  determined  resistance  was  made  by 
the  Royalists.  The  outer  walls  were  7  ft.  6  in.  thick, 
r.nd  (he  tower,  7  ft. ;  while  around  the  castle  was  a  deep 
moat  supplied  witli  water  from  a  neighbouring  stream. 
The  garrison,  even  when  reduced  to  great  privations, 
only  surrendered  on  condition  that  they  w^ere  permitted 
to  march  unmolested  to  their  homes. 

i\t  Bridgwater,  Colonel  Wyndham  was  besieged  by  a 
Parliamentary  force  undci-  Fairfax  from  July  12th  to 
23rd,  1645,  and  his  surrender  was  a  decisive  blow  to  the 
Royr.list  cause  in  Somersetshire.  There  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Fairfax  on  the  day  of  his  triumph  at  Bndg- 
wcter,  150  officers,  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  leading 
townsmen,  including  many  of  the  clergy,  1,000  soldier:?, 
«00  horses,  5,000  weapons  and  36  cannon,  besides  a 
quantity  of  silver  plate  and  jewellery. 

At  Wagg  Drove,  near  Huish  Episcopi,  on  the  day 
before  the  siege  of  Bridgwater,  Fairfax  was  attacked, 
without  success,   by  General  Goring  who  had  made  a 
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forced  march  from  the  centre  of  England  in  the  hope  of 
saving  the  Eoyahst  cause  in  Somersetshire.  Blake,  a 
native  of  Bridgwater,  took  Taunton  from  the  Eoyalists  ; 
and  when  Lord  Ilopton,  during  the  siege,  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  relieve  the  royal  garrison,  he  was  severely 
injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine.  Maeaulay 
in    a   reference   to   the    series   of  struggles  at    Taunton 
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says  : — "In  the  great  Civil  War  Taunton  had  through  all 
vicissitudes,  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  had  been  twice 
closely  besieged  by  Goring,  and  had  been  twice  defended 
with  heroic  valour  by  Eobert  Blake,  afterwards  the 
renowned  Admiral  of  the  Commonwealth.  Whole 
streets  had  been  burned  down  by  the  mortars  and 
grenades    of   the  Cavaliers.      Food    had  been  so  scarce 
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that  the  resolute  governor  had  announced  his  intention 
of  putting  the  garrison  on  rations  of  horse  flesh.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  town  had  never  been  subdued  cither  by- 
fire  or  by  hunger." 

In  the  days  of  Charles  II.  the  moat  at  Taunton  was 
filled  up,  and  the  Avails  demolished  by  royal  order,  as 
a  punishment  for  the  town's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
Commonwealth.  From  Taunton,  Blake  moved  on  to 
Dunster  Castle,  occupied  by  the  Royalists ;  although 
the  head  of  the  Luttrell  family,  its  owner,  had  taken  a 
neutral  part  in  the  war. 

The  Royalist  in  command  at  Dunster  was  Francis 
Wyndham,  brother  of  the  Wyndham  who  held  Bridg. 
water;  but  owing  to  the  fall  of  Bridgwater  and  Taunton, 
he  r.tood  alone,  and  his  was  a  hopeless  cause.  "  Still," 
writes  Hancock  in  liis  Minehead,  a  local  history  of 
remarkable  merit,  "  Wyndham  had  held  bravely  on, 
until  at  last  all  hope  of  relief  failed,  and  he  and  his  men 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities  for  want  of  food 
and  water.  Even  then  Wyndham  only  surrendered  on 
condition  of  receiving  most  honourable  terms,  and  his 
little  garrison  marched  out,  weak  and  worn,  but  armed, 
and  with  their  colours  flying  and  their  drums  beating." 
Dunster  Castle  fell,  April  22nd,  1646,  and  on  that  day 
ihe  strife  in  Somersetshire  ceased. 

The  Governor's  mother  was  in  the  town  when  the 
rarlianiont  army  bogan  the  siege  of  the  Castle.  Their 
leader,  anxious  to  take  tlic  fortress  without  delay,  is  said 
to  have  sent  the  following  message  to  Wyndham,  "  If 
you  will  deliver  up  the  Castle  you  ihaii  have  fair  quarter; 
if  not,  expect  no  mercy,  your  mother  shall  be  in  front  to 
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receive  the  first  fury  of  your  fire."  The  reply  was,  "  If 
yovi  do  what  you  threaten,  you  do  the  most  barbarous 
and  villanous  act  that  was  ever  done.  My  mother  I 
honour,  but  the  cause  I  fight  for,  and  the  masters 
I  serve,  are  God  and  the  King."  Then  to  his  mother 
he  wrote,  "  Forgive  me  and  send  me  your  blessing,  and 
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let  the  rebels  answer  for  spilling  that  blood  of  yours 
which  I  would  save  with  the  loss  of  my  own  if  I  had 
enough  both  for  my  master  and  myself."  The  mother 
answered  in  the  same  spirit,  "  Son,  I  forgive  you,  and 
pray  God  to  bless  you  for  this  brave  resolution.     If  I  live 
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I  shall  love  you  the  better  for  it.  God's  will  be  done." 
The  story  is  told  by  Camden,  but  there  is  probably  little 
truth  in  it ;  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  chivalrous 
methods  of  Robert  Blake,  of  Somersetshire. 

As  the  Parliamentary  army  j-eturned  to  Bristol  after 
their  triumphs  in  Somersetshire,  they  were  received  with 
no  good  will  in  the  villages,  most  of  whose  people  were 
loyal  to  the  King;  and  in  many  instances,  when  the 
Commonwealth  was  established,  men  were  fined  for  their 
active  support  of  the  royal  cause.  The  records  of  Castle 
Gary  give  the  names  of  townsmen,  Edward  Kirton  and 
Thomas  Cary,  w^ho  were  heavily  fined  for  supporting  the 
King;  and  Cary  was  specially  marked  as  one  who  "railed 
at  the  Parliament  calling  them  traitoi's  and  rebels." 

The  accounts  of  the  Churchwardens  at  Castle  Cary, 
for  1647-8,  supply  an  interesting  example  of  hostility 
s^hown  to  the  Church  l)y  Cromwell's  troops  during  their 
march  through  Somersetshire.  "  The  disbursements 
include  recasting  the  bells  and  re-leading  the  roof  of  the 
Church,  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  soldiers  of 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell."  The  organ  was  entii'oly  de- 
molished, and  many  of  tlie  windows  and  other  ornaments 
destroyed  or  injured. 

On  January  30th,  1649,  Charles  was  executed  at 
Whitehall,  and  the  Commonwealth  established ;  and 
in  1653,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  appointed  Lord  Protector. 


CHAPTER   XII. 
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®N  the  whole  the  country  had  been  contented  tinder 
the  rule  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  for  even  those  who 
sorrowed  most  over  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
were  compelled  to  admit  that  under  the  stern  government 
of  the  Lord  Protector  the  country  had  become  a  great 
power  among  the  nations ;  and  that,  led  by  the  gallant 
Somerset  admiral,  William  Blake,  the  navy  had  made 
England  mistress  of  the  seas. 

But  there  was  a  great  change  after  the  death  of 
the  powerful  Protector.  One  after  another  of  the 
army  officers  tried  to  carry  on  the  government,  and 
each  failed.  For  years  there  had  been  no  Parliament 
openly  elected  by  the  people ;  and  men  grew  to  be  more 
and  more  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  army,  and  to  long 
for  the  return  of  the  brighter  times  when  a  king  reigned 
in  England. 

Many  a  tale  was  whispered  of  the  kindness  and  the 
generosity,  the  I'oyal  bearing  and  the  merry  doings,  of 
Charles  II.  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  people  told  one 
another  that  his  life  was  good  and  that  he  loved  the 
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Cliurclj ;  that  he  was  t'oiul  of  art  and  music  ami  uf  the 
old  Enghsh  games,  which  liad  heen  ahnost  forgotten 
since  the  dreadful  days  of  the  Civil  War ;  and  that  if  he 
came  to  the  throne  he  would  govern  justly  Ijy  means  of  a 
Parliament  elected  by  the  nation. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  of  relief  and  gladness 
when  General  ]\ronk  maichcd  with  a  i)aiRl  of  soldiers 
into  London,  and  told  the  citizens  that  the  right  thing 
to  ilo  was  to  have  an  election,  and  let  the  Members 
of  Parliament  choose  what  form  of  government  there 
should  be  in  England.  The  Parliament  met,  and  its 
first  act  was  to  invite  Charles  to  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  his  fathers. 

Charles  II.  soon  disappointed  the  majority  of  his 
subjects.  Keport  had  truly  said  that  he  w'as  fond  of 
music  and  art ;  but  his  subjects  soon  found  that  pleasure 
was  more  to  him  than  duty ;  and,  owing  to  his  neglect  of 
the  fleet,  England  was  insulted  both  on  the  sea  and  at 
home.  That  his  disposition  was  kindly  and  generous 
was  proved  by  his  regard  for  Thomas  Ken,  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  Somerset  bishops.  Ken,  when  at 
Winchester,  had  flatly  refused  to  obey  the  king's  com- 
mand in  a  matter  which  he  knew  to  be  wrong.  Yet, 
w'hen  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  became  vacant 
he  resolved  at  once  to  appoint  "  the  little  black  man,"  as 
he  playfully  termed  him  who  had  the  courage  to  deny  the 
request  of  a  king  ;  and  as  Charles  lay  upon  his  deathbed, 
it  was  Ken  who  stood  by  his  side  trying  to  comfort  his 
last  moments.  , 

Charles    was    succeeded    in    the    year    1685   by   his 
brother,   James,    Duke   of    York.       He   was   a   Eoman 
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Catholic  ;  hut  hucausc  ho  had  made  a  solemn  promise  to 
protect  the  rights  of  *the  established  Church  of  England, 
ihcro  were  few  who  ventured  openly  to  object  to  his 
accession.  There  was,  however,  a  powerful  minority 
opposed  to  James  LI.  ;  and  choosing  as  their  leader 
James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  Protestant  prince  and 
nephew  of  the  King,  they  hoped  lo  he  able  to  bring  to 
their  side  the  mass  of  people  who  were  opposed  to 
Eoman  Catholic  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  The  party  who  thought  it  their  duty  to 
be  loyal  to  the  King,  whatever  his  religious  belief 
might  be,  were  known  as  Tories ;  while  those  who 
were  ready  to  oppose  the  Court,  and  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  succession  were  given  the  nickname  of  Whigs. 
The  Duke  of  ^lonmouth  was  pi'ominent  among  the  Whig 
party. 

In  the  lifetime  of  Charles  II.  Monmouth's  popularity 
was  great ;  and  when  he  visited  Somersetshire  in  1680, 
he  was  gladly  received.  At  Longieat  Hall,  a  part 
of  whose  domain  is  in  oin-  county,  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment was  provided  in  his  honour ;  and  excited 
crowds,  in  their  eagerness  to  see  the  popular  prince, 
broke  down  the  palings  enclosing  the  park  and 
thronged  around  the  doorway  of  Longieat.  When 
he  passed  through  Chard  he  was  escorted  by  five 
thousand  cavaliers ;  and  as  he  rode  down  the  Somerset 
lanes  his  admirers  threw  flowers  along  the  paths. 

In  the  evenings  he  would  appear  on  the  village  greens 
to  join  the  rustics  in  theii-  sports  ;  and  wearing  bis  heavy 
boots,  beat  in  races  the  swiftest  country  lads  who  ran 
barefooted  or  in  light  shoes.     Humble  country  folks  were 
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beside  themselves  with  joy  when  the  gracious  Duke  con- 
sented to  act  as  godfather  to  their  children.  No  wonder 
that  IMonmouth  was  idolized  in  Somerset.  At  \Vhite 
Lackington,  six  miles  north-east  of  Chard,  is  still  shown, 
near  to  the  Manor  House,  the  great  chestnut  tree  be- 
neath which  the  i)uke  granted  audience  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  neiglibourhood. 

Monmouth's  extreme  ])o|jul:irily  ajuong  the  Wings 
naturally  offended  Charles  11.  ;  and  when  many  at  Court 
suspected  him  of  having  more  than  a  hear-say  acquain- 
tance with  Wliig  plots,  he  was  wise  enough  to  leave 
England.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Brussels  that 
he  heard  of  the  deatli  of  Charles  II.  and  the  accession  of 
James.  Prominent  Whig  leaders  hastened  to  assiu'e^  him 
of  suppoil  if  ho  wonltl  return  to  England  and  maintain 
the  Protestant  succession  that  liad  been  disturbed  by  the 
coronation  of  James.  But  the  more  prudent  among  them 
warned  him  that  it  would  be  folly  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  ;  a  matter  of  this  importance  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  Parliament. 

The  Duke,  remembering  the  splendour  of  the  recep- 
tion given  him  in  Somerset  and  adjoining  counties  during 
the  sunnner  of  1680,  had  every  reason  to  have  faith  in 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  1685  set  sail  in 
three  ships  for  England.  At  Lyme,  in  Dorset,  he  landed 
on  June  11th  without  opposition,  and  set  up  his  l)lue  flag 
in  the  market  place  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  townsmen. 
Then,  to  explain  the  reason  of  his  coming,  he  issued  a 
Declaration  containing  charges  against  the  Jving  of  a 
false  and  most  disgraceful  description.  ]Ie  accused  liim 
of  having  burned  London  in  the  Great  Eire  and  killed 
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Charles  II.  by  poison.  Although  most  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentry  of  Somerset  tm'ned  away  with  {lis<;ust  when 
the  Declaration  was  published  tlirou<;hcut  the  county, 
yet  the  yeomen  and  faiiu-labourers,  the  li-aders  and  tlie 
artizans,  read  it  and  i)elieYed.  Almost  at  once,  as  in  liis 
previous  visit  in  KiSO,  Monmouth  t'oiiiid  himself  wclconu.'d 
by  the  mass  of  the  pcjpuhition,  :uid  his  piogress  through 
Somerset  was  a  ti'iumph. 

Recruits  flocked  to  the  blue  ensign  by  hundreds;  cvci-y 
effort  was  made  to  arm  and  drill  them,  and  on  .lune  i8th, 
Monmouth,  \vith  a  considerable  force  behind  him,  entered 
Taunton.  Here  he  was  so  heartily  received  that  there  is 
no  need  for  wonder  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  rosy  prospects 
of  his  expedition.*  "  Taunton  was  an  eminently  pros- 
perous place.  Its  markets  were  plentifully  supplied.  It 
was  a  celebi'ated  seat  of  thewoollci.  manufacture.  The 
people  boasted  that  they  lived  in  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  Nor  was  this  language  held  only  by 
partial  natives ;  for  every  stranger  who  clindx'd  the' 
graceful  tower  of  St.  i\Iary  Magdalene  owned  that  lie 
saw  beneath  liim  the  most  fertik;  of  English  valleys.  It 
was  a  counti-y  I'ich  with  orchards  and  green  pastui'es, 
among  which  were  scattered  in  gay  abundance,  manor 
houses,  cottages,  and  village  spires. 

"  The  children  of  the  men  who,  forty  years  before, 
had  manned  the  ramparts  of  Taunton  against  the 
Eoyalists,  now'  welcomed  Monmouth  with  transports  of 
joy  and  affection.     Every  door  and  window  was  adorned 

with   wreaths   and   flowers.     No   man  appeared  in    the 

J 

*  In  this  and  following  two  chapters  Macaulay's  History  of 
England  is  freq^uently  quoted. 
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street  \vitliout  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  the 
badge  of  the  popular  cause.  Damsels  of  the  best  famiUes 
in  town  wove  colours  for  the   insurgents.     One  flag  in 
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particular  was  embroidered  gorgeously  with  the  emblems 
of  royal  dignity,  and  was  offered  to  Monmouth  by  a  train 
of  young  girls.     lie  received  the  gift  with  the  winning 
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courtesy  which  distinguished  him.  The  lady  who  headed 
the  procession  presented  him  also  with  a  small  Bible  of 
great  price.  He  took  it  with  a  show  of  reverence.  '  I 
come,'  he  said,  '  to  defend  the  truths  contained  in  this 
book,  and  to  seal  them,  if  it  must  be  so,  with  my  blood.'" 

But  Monmouth  soon  saw  with  alarm  that  few  of  the 
higher  classes  Hocked  to  his  standard.  Crowds  of  small 
farmers  and  labourers,  dissenting  ministers  and  appren- 
tices, came  to  his  camp ;  but  the  aristocrats  of  Somerset 
and  the  Members  of  Parliament  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him.  They  knew  that  his  mother  had  never 
l)een  legally  married  to  Charles  II. ;  and  that,  therefore, 
he  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  heir  to  the  throne.  But 
Monmouth  declared  that 'he  would  soon  produce  a  certain 
mysterious  black  box  whose  contents  would  prove  that 
he  was  indeed  the  heir  of  Charles  II. ;  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  promise  he  was  induced  by  bad  advisers 
to  allow  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  in  tlie  market-place 
of  Taunton.  So  that  there  should  be  a  distinction 
between  the  two  kings  with  the  same  Christian  name, 
the  Duke  was  known  among  his  followers  by  the  strange 
title  of  King  Monmouth.  Eie  had,  only  a  few  days 
before,  made  a  solemn  promise  not  to  assume  the  royal 
title  unless  offered  to  him  by  Parliament ;  and  with  the 
Ijreaking  of  this  distinct  pledge  the  leading  Somersetshire 
families  held  even  more  coldly  aloof  from  him. 

From  Taunton  Monmouth  led  his  forces  into  Bridg- 
w\ater,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  and  invited  to  make  the  Castle  his  head- 
quarters. His  army  w^hich  now  consisted  of  six  thousand 
men  were  encamped  in  the  Castle  Field,  and  every  eflort 
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was  made  to  supply  them  with  arms.  Few  were  provided 
with  pikes  and  muskets  ;  the  majority  had  to  be  content 
with  rough  implements  fashioned  out  of  farming  or 
mining  tools.  The  most  eft'ective  of  these  weapons  were 
scythes  fastened  to  poles  ;  but,  although  the  country  for 
miles  around  Bridgwater  was  searched  for  a  supply  of 
scythes,  not  enough  could  be  found  for  the  whole  of  the 
army,  and  huntlrods  who  wished  to  enlist  had  to  be  sent 
away  for  lack  of  weapons. 

Not  only  were  Monmouth's  soldiers  badly  armed,  but 
the  cavalry  were  poorly  mounted,  the  majority  being 
supplied  with  the  large  limbed  colts  bred  on  the  Somerset- 
shire moors  to  be  sold  as  cart  horses  in  London.  Few 
of  the  animals  had  been  thoroughly  broken  in,  and  it 
■vas  not  at  all  unlikely  that  there  would  be  a  stampede 
when  the  first  volley  was  fired.  Monmouth  bitterly 
blamed  his  advisers  who  had  assured  him  of  supplies  of 
trained  horsemen,  animals,  and  of  a  good  store  of  arms 
from  the  gentry  and  noliles  of  Somerset ;  and  eye- 
witnesses who  had  seen  the  bright  and  happy  young 
Duke  in  the  days  when  he  was  idolized  by  all  classes  in 
the  county,  were  hardly  able  to  recognise  as  the  same 
this  sad-faced  man,  whose  hopes  had  been  so  cruelly 
disappointed. 

In  the  meantime  the  royal  army  was  on  its  wa}"  from 
London.  Lord  Feversham  was  in  command,  and  an 
important  division  was  led  by  a  young  officer  named 
Churchill,  afterwards  known  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
The  day  after  Monmouth  left  Bridgwater,  he  was 
harassed  by  attacks  from  Churchill's  force ;  but  this 
section  of  the  royal  army  was  too  few  in  number  to  be 
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really  effective,  and  the  rebel  troops  pro'ssetl  forward. 
On  the  evening  of  June  22nd,  Monmoutli  reached 
Glastonbur}',  some  of  his  troops  resting  for  the  night  in 
the  houses  of  the  little  town,  others  in  the  two  clnirches, 
while  the  remainder  lighted  their  camp  fires  and  slt;pt 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Abbey.  From  Glaston- 
bury their  line  of  march  lay  through  Wells  to  Shepton 
Mallet,    and    on    to    Norton    St.    Thilip,    a    village    on 
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the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  Here  Monmouth 
rested  in  the  quaint  old  George  Inn,  still  in  existence, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  village  inn.  So  far,  Mon- 
mouth had  marched  from  place  to  place  with  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  gaining  recruits  and  obtaining  sup- 
plies of  arms  ;  but  at  the  George  Inn  he  called  together 
his  ofi&cers,  and  told  them  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
attack  Bristol. 
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The  way  to  the  great  western  port  lay  through  Pens- 
ford  and  Keynsham,  To  the  latter  place  Monmouth  had 
sent  on  a  small  force  to  repair  the  bridge  over  which  he 
had  decided  to  cross  the  Avon  with  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing Bristol  from  the  Gloucestershire  side.  On  the  night 
before  the  expected  onslaught  there  was  great  excite- 
ment in  the  city.  A  ship  had  caught  tire  in  the  docks, 
and  the  blaze  could  be  seen  for  miles  around.  The 
citizens  whispered  that  it  was  the  work  of  one  of  Mon- 
mouth's friends,  whose  object  was  to  destroy  all  the  ships 
lying  in  the  harbour.  The  whole  night  the  section  of  the 
royal  troops  led  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  western  nobles,  stood  under  arms  around  the 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff.  Beaufort  was 
asked  to  send  his  men  to  help  subdue  the  flames.  "  No," 
he  said ;  "  better  Bristol  should  be  burned  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels  !  " 

Monmouth  anight,  with  some  chance  of  success,  nave 
attacked  the  city  during  the  night,  for  within  its  walls  he 
had  many  friends  ,  but  he  decided  to  let  his  men  rest  at 
Keynsham.  The  delay  was  fatal  to  him  ;  for  General 
Oglethorpe  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Life  Guards  rode 
from  Bristol  into  Keynsham,  cut  a  way  through  a  vastly 
superior  force  of  rebel  cavalry,  and  returned  after  giving 
the  rustics  an  impleasant  impression  of  what  awaited 
them  when  they  were  opposed  in  tlie  held  by  a  trained 
army.  Monmouth,  undecided  as  ever,  and  oppressed  by 
his  misfortunes,  gave  up  his  designs  on  Bristol  and  sadly 
marched  away. 
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The   Battle   of   Sedgemoor. 
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THE  oiicounter  with  the  royal  cavalry  at  Kcynsham 
was  a  lesson  to  Monmouth  on  the  folly  of  opposing 
trained  troops  by  a  crowd  of  poorly  armed  rustics. 
Turning  his  back  on  Bristol,  he  hurried  to  Bath  and 
demanded  the  suiTcnder  of  the  City;  hut  news  came 
that  Feversham  was  rapidly  following;  and  the  rebels, 
without  venturing  to  attack  the  strong  garrison  at 
Bath,  returned  hastily  and  fearfully  to  Norton  St. 
Philip.  But  early  next  nioi-ning  tidings  came  tliat  the 
royal  forces  were  at  hand.  In  a  moment  Monmouth, 
who  was  not  without  ability  as  a  military  leader,  saw  the 
possibilities  of  his  position.  Directing  the  troops  to  line 
the  hedges  that  bordered  the  lane  leading  towards  the 
village,  ho  awaited  the  enemy's  approach.  An  advance 
guard  of  five  hundred  men  boldly  marched  along  the  lane, 
there  to  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  galling  fire  of 
musketry.  The  Royalists,  however,  pushed  on  to  the 
entrance  to  the  village  which  Monmoutli  liad  defended 
by  a  barricade.  Again  they  were  met  by  a  fierce  volley 
and  were  driven  back  along  the  lane  in  the  direction  of 
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their  main  force,  leaving  behind  about  a  hundred  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  two  armies  were  now  l)ut  a  short  distance  apart. 
Monmouth,  however,  was  not  eager  for  a  general  engage- 
ment ;  and  Feversham  preferred  to  await  the  arrival  of 
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his  artillery  which  had  lagged  in  the  rear.  When  dark- 
ness set  in.  the  relicls  inarched  silently  out  of  Norton  St. 
Philip,  and  at  daybreak,  after  a  heavy  trudge  along  paths 
turned  into  quagmires  by  heavy  rain,  reached  Frome, 
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whose  townsmen  were  devoted  to  Monmouth's  cause. 
But  had  news  awaited  them.  Tlie  Earl  of  Pemln-oke, 
a  devoted  ]ioyaUst,  had  entered  Frome  with  a  troop  of 
niihtia,  and  ridden  away  with  every tliini,^  in  the  sliape  of 
a  weapon  that  could  he  found  in  the  town.  .Mucli  as  the 
men  of  Frome  would  have  delighted  in  aiding  Monmouth, 
they  had  nothing  more  suhstantial  to  oft'ei'  liiin  tlian 
their  good  wishes. 

There  was  now  extreme  indecision  in  the  rehel  camp, 
and  Monmouth  was  even  meditating  an  escape  from  his 
trouhles  by  fleeing  from  the  Hampshire  coast  to  the 
Continent,  there  to  forget  ambition  and  spend  his  days  in 
pleasure  and  luxury.  But  at  this  moment  he  had  news 
that  the  people  of  the  marsh  country,  westward  of 
Axbridge  and  Yatton  had  risen  in  arms  against  King 
James,  and  wcu'c  hastening  towards  Bi'idgwater  armed 
with  scythes  and  pitchforks.  To  Bridgwater,  therefore, 
Monmouth  determined  to  go  ;  and  on  tlie  way  thither 
his  army  passed  through  the  beautiful  old  city  of 
Wells. 

Tlie  rank  and  file  of  the  rel)cl  force  were  very  much 
in  earnest  about  religious  matters.  Many  of  them  were 
sons  or  grandsons  of  tlie  rugged  soldiery  who  had 
followed  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  to  victory ;  they  had  the 
same  simple  faith  and  liorror  of  ceremonies  as  Iheir 
ancestors;  the  same  intense  eagerness  for  a  foiiii  of 
worship  so  severely  plain  as  to  lie  in  the  sternest  possible 
contrast  with  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  Rome,  and  the 
advanced  party  of  the  English  Church.  To  these  men 
■who  were  in  arms  under  a  Protestant  leader  against 
Popery,  the  majest}'  of  the  west-front  of  Wells  Cathedral, 
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with  its  pinnacles  and  towers  rising  in  stately  beauty 
above  the  tiny  city,  was  as  fuel  to  the  tii'e. 

The   building  was  lo  tliem  a  memorial    of  the   days 
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when  the  Pope  had  power  in  England;  and  the  rows  of 
exquisitely  carved  figures  of  Saints  along  the  west-front 
were  tempting  ohjects,  as  many  an  empty  niche  now 
testifies,  upon  which  the  higoted  mol)  could  vent  religious 
fury.  They  ust'd  thi,'  vast  interior  of  the  Cathedral  as  a 
stable  in  token  of  their  contempt  for  prelacy  ;  the  lead 
from  the  roof  was  torn  down  and  made  into  bullets,  and 
upon  the  altar  they  broached  a  barrel  of  beer.  Indeed, 
they  would  have  utterly  destroyed  the  altar  had  not 
Lord  Grey,  one  of  their  leaders,  drawn  his  sword  in  its 
defence. 

From  Wells,  Monmouth  marched  to  Bridgwater,  and 
re-entered  it  early  in  July.  There  he  looked  for  a  large 
reinforcement,  and  was  disappointed ;  while,  to  make 
matters  worse,  news  came  that  the  royal  army  was  close 
npon  him.  Local  history,  to  this  day,  records  the  pro- 
gress of  Feversham's  force  to  Bridgwater;  and  a  few 
miles  from  Axbridge  there  is  a  road  from  Tarnock  to 
Mark  known  as  Kingsway,  along  which  the  king's  troops 
marched  on  their  way  through  Somerton  to  Sedgemoor. 
When  Monmouth  knew  that  the  decisive  struggle  was  at 
hand,  and  that  he  must  abandon  all  hope  of  being,  as  he 
had  expected,  reinforced  by  trained  regiments,  he  once 
more  thought  of  flight.  But  the  royal  troops  were  now 
in  sight,  and  were  encamped  on  Sedgemoor  Plain^ 
three  miles  from  Bridgwater ;  escape  was  hopeless ;  the 
struggle  must  be  continued  to  a  decisive  end. 

"  The  steeple  of  the  parish  church  of  Bridgwater  is 
said  to  be  the  loftiest  in  Somersetshire,  and  commands  a 
wide  view  over  the  surrounding  country.  Monmouth, 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  officers,  went  up  to  the  top 
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of  the  square  to\Yei'  from  wliicli  tlie  spire  ascends,  and 
observed  throuf>li  a  telescope  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
Beneath  him  lay  a  Hat  expanse,  now  rich  with  cornfields 
and  apple  trees  ;  but  then,  as  its  name  imports,  for  the 
most  part  a  dreary  morass.  When  the  rains  were  heavy, 
and  the  Parret  and  its  tributary  streams  rose  above  their 
banks,  this  tract  was  often  Hooded.  It  was,  indeed, 
ancientlj'  a  part  of  that  great  swamp  which  is  renowned 
in  our  early  chronicles  as  having  arrested  the  progress  of 
two  successive  races  of  invaders,  which  long  protected 
the  Kelts  against  the  aggressions  of  the  kings  of  Wessex, 
and  which  sheltered  Alfred  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
Danes.  In  those  remote  times  this  region  could  be 
traversed  only  in  boats.  It  was  avast  pool,  wherein  were 
scattered  many  islets  of  shifting  and  treacherous  soil, 
overlrang  with  rank  jungle,  and  swarming  with  deer  and 
wild  swine.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  the  traveller 
whose  journey  lay  from  Ilchester  to  Bridgwater  was 
forced  to  make  a  circuit  of  several  miles  in  order  to  avoid 
the  waters.  When  Monmouth  looked  upon  Sedgemoor, 
it  had  been  partially  reclaimed  by  art,  and  was  inter- 
sected by  many  deep  and  wide  trenches  which,  in  that 
country,  are  called  rhines.  In  the  midst  of  the  moor 
rose,  clustering  round  the  towers  of  churches,  a  few 
villages,  of  which  the  names  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
once  were  surrounded  by  waves.  In  one  of  these  villages, 
called  Weston  Zoyland,  the  royal  cavalry  lay." 

From  Bridgwater  steeple,  Monmouth  carefully  ob- 
served the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  was  cheered  when 
he  saw  how  wide  apart  were  the  three  divisions  opposed 
to  hmr ;  and  he  Ijecame   even  hopeful  when  it  was  re- 
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ported  lli;it.  tlm  royal  forces  were  in  a  Ijad  state  of 
discipline  and  drinking  heavily  of  the  Zoyland  cider. 
He  also  was  well  aware  that  Feversliani,  the  commander 
of  the  Royalists,  was  an  inca))al)l('  Irudcr  who,  in  liis 
conceit,  would  tak(^  no  advice  from  so  able  a  man  as 
Churchill  who  served  under  him  ;  and  Monmouth,  as  he 
descended  the  steps  of  Bridgwater  tower,  came  to  the 
wise  conclusion  that  a  night  attack  ujion  the  ill-guarded 
and  drunken  army  would  give  him  some  chance  of 
victory. 

It  was  Sunday,  July  5th,  and  the  news  spread  through 
Bridgwater  that  the  attack  was  to  be  made  that  night. 
Weapons  had  been  sharpened  against  every  available 
stone  ;  and  to  this  day  miiy  be  seen  in  a  buttress  on  the 
south  side  of  Chedzoy  Church,  close  to  Sedgemoor,  the 
sandstone  used  by  the  rustic  soldiery  for  putting  an  edge 
to  their  axes  and  scythes.  The  army  had  encamped  in 
the  Castle  Field  of  Bridgwater;  and  that  Sunday  after- 
noon they  prayed  fervently  for  deliverance,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  sermons  preached  by  dissenting  ministers 
carrying  swords  and  wearing  the  red  garb  of  soldiers. 
The  preachers  marched  side  by  side  with  their  congre- 
gation to  the  fight. 

Although  it  was  full  moon  the  thick  marsh  fog  that 
lay  over  Sedgemoor  favoured  a  surprise  attack  ;  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  Monmouth  led  his  troops  from  Bridgwater 
towards  the  royal  camp,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be 
better  able  to  approach  the  enemy  unol)served.  He 
chose  a  circuitous  route,  part  of  which  is  still  known  as 
War  Lane  ;  and  long  before  day  break  of  July  Gth,  his 
men  were  on  Sedgemoor.     Between  Monmouth's  force 
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and  the  royal  camp  were  three  trenches,  filled  with  imid 
and  water.  Monmouth  had  heen  told  the  position  of 
two— the  Black  Ditch  and  the  Langmoor  Ehine — hut 
no  one  had  warned  him  of  the  third  trench — the  Bussex 
Ehine — on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  enemy  lay. 

Two  of  the  rhines  were  successfully  crossed  by  cause- 
ways, and  the  rebels  were  almost  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  Eoyalists  when  a  pistol  was  accidentally  discharged. 
It  was  heard  by  some  of  the  Eoyal  Horse  Guards,  who 
gave  the  alarm  by  firing  their  carbines.  But  the  rebel 
cavalry  were  already  so  close  to  the  third  trench  that 
conversation  was  possible  between  the  opposing  officers. 
"  For  whom  are  you  ?  "  asked  one  of  Feversham's 
ofiicers.  "  For  the  King,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  when  the 
next  question  came,  "For  which  King?"  Monmouth's 
cavalry,  answered  with  a  shout,  "For  King  Monmouth!" 
But  with  the  first  volley  from  the  Eoyalists,  the  rebel 
cavalry  turned  and  fled,  the  probable  reason  ])eing  that 
their  horses,  not  being  trained,  took  fright  at  the  report 
of  firearms. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  Duke  when  he 
saw  the  unexpected  trench  between  him  and  the  enemy, 
for  it  had  robbed  him  of  the  chance  success  of  surprising 
the  camp  in  the  fog.  Along  one  side  of  the  Bussex 
Ehine  his  infantry  were  ranged  ;  on  the  opposite  side 
were  the  royal  infantry  ;  and  for  nearly  an  hour  a  well 
directed  musketry  fire  was  maintained.  The  rustics  of 
Somerset  behaved  splendidly  in  this  sharp  encounter 
with  trained  soldiers,  and  many  a  tribute  has  been  paid 
to  their  courage. 

Those    who    visit    Sedgemoor    for    the    purpose  '  cl 
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Rceinj;'  tlie  spot  where  these  Somersetshire  peasants 
so  manfully  faced  an  experienced  army  will  he  dis- 
appointed, for  there  is  no  trace  existinfr  of  the  old 
Bussex  Rhine.  Modern  improvements  have  changed  the 
character  of  the  district,  and  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Rhine  is  a  more  modern  trench  with  a  different  course 
from  the  old  cutting. 

"  Monmouth  had  hitherto  done  his  part  like  a  stout 
and  ahle  warrior.     He  had  heen  seen  on   foot,  pike  in 
hand,  encouraging  his  infantry  hy  voice  and  ])y  example. 
]>ut  lie  was  too  well  acquainted  with    militaiy  affairs  not 
to  know  that   all  was  over.     His  men  had  lost  the  ad- 
vantage which   surprise  and   darkness  had  given   them. 
They    were    deserted    by    the    horse    and    ammniiiiioii 
waggons.      The  King's  forces  wei'e    now  unit(>d  and  in 
good    oi'der.     Fevershani    liad    Ix'on    awakened    hy    the 
firing,  had  got  out  of  bed,  had  adjusted  his  cravat,  had 
looked  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  had  come  to  see  what 
his    m'Mi    were   doing.     Meanwhile,   what  was  of   nnich 
nioi'e  importance,  Churchill  had  rapidly  made  an  entirely 
new   disposition    of    tlie    royal    infantry.     The    day    was 
about   to    break.     The    event  of  a    conilicl  on    an   open 
plain,  by  broad    sunlight,    could    not  ])e  doubtful.     Yet 
Monnioutli  should   have  fel'fc  that  it  was  not   for  him   to 
fly,    while     tliousands    were    still    lighting    manfully   in 
his    cause.     Hut    vain    hopes    and    intense    love    of    life 
prevailed.     He  saw  that  if  he  tarried  the  royal  cavalry 
would  soon  intercept  his  retreat.     Pie  mounted  and  rode 
from  the  field. 

"  Yet  bis  foot,  though  deserted,  made  a  gallant  stand. 
The  Life   Guards  attacked  them  on   the  right,  the  Blues 
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on  the  loft,  Init  the  Somcrsetsbire  clowns,  witli  tliuir 
scythes  and  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the 
royal  liorse  like  old  soldiers.  But  the  struggle  of  the 
hardy  rustics  could  nou  last.  Their  powder  and  ball  were 
spent.  Cries  were  heard  of  '  Ammunition  !  for  heaven's 
sake,  ammunition  ! '  But  no  ammunition  was  at  hand. 
And  now  the  King's  artillery  came  up.  The  pikes  of  the 
rebel  battalions  began  to  shake :  the  ranks  broke  ;  the 
King's  cavahy  charged  again  and  bore  down  everything 
before  them  ;  the  King's  infantry  came  pouring  across 
the  ditch.  Even  in  that  extremity  the  Mendip  miners 
stood  bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly. 
But  the  rout  was  in  a  few  minutes  complete.  Three 
hundred  of  the  soldiers  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Of 
the  rebels  more  than  a  thousand  lay  dead  on  the  moor. 
So  ended  the  last  fight,  deserving  the  name  of  battle,  that 
has  been  fought  on  English  ground." 

At  Chedzoy,  Monmouth  was  supplied  with  a  horse, 
and  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  the  New  Forest, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  refuge  until  he  could  escape 
to  the  Continent.  At  Eingwood,  in  Hampshire,  he  was 
found  hiding  in  a  ditch,  and  his  captors  conveyed 
him  to  London.  He  wrote  to  the  King  pleading  for 
mercy;  he  knelt,  weeping  bitterly,  and  begged  for  his 
hfe ;  he  who,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "  thought  himself 
not  unworthy  to  wear  the  Crown  of  William  the  Con- 
queror and  of  Eichard  the  Lion-hearted,  of  the  hero  of 
Crecy  and  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt,"  degraded  himself 
ill  his  appeals  for  pardon.  But  nothing  could  move 
the  King.  Monmouth  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
buried  within  the  Tower  precincts  in  St.  Peter's  Chapel. 
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THERE  were  terril)l(!  scenes  before  suniuse  in  the 
streets  of  Bridgwater,  when  the  remnant  of 
Monmouth's  army  fled  into  the  town  closely 
])ursuetl  hy  the  I'oyal  troops.  Women  trfinblcd  and 
wept,  and  men  were  horrified,  as'  they  saw  many  of 
the  wounded  peasantry  fall  and  die  at  the  doorsteps; 
while  others  of  the  rebels,  with  a  backward  glance  of 
terror  in  the  direction  of  the  f"tal  Held,  most  of  them 
with  gasluxl  bodies  and  all  utterly  weary,  would  i-im  into 
the  ojx'ii  country  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  escape  the 
pursuers. 

•'  Din'ing  that  day  the  concpuM-ors  continued  to  chase 
the  fugitives.  The  n((ighl)ouring  villagers  long  re- 
membered with  what  a  clatter  of  horsehoofs  and  ^;ihat 
a  storm  of  curses  the  Avhirlwind  of  cavalry  swept  by. 
Before  evening  five  hundred  prisoners  had  been  crowded 
into  the  parish  church  of  Weston  Zoyland.  Eighty  of 
them  were  wounded,  and  five  expired  within  the  con- 
secrated walls.  Men  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  were 
busy  in  setting  up  gibbets  and  chains.     All  this  while 
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the  bells  of  Weston  Zoyland  and  Cbedzoy  rang  joyously, 
and  the  soldiers  sang  and  rioted  on  the  moor  beside  the 
corpses.  For  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  had 
made  haste,  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  fight  was  known, 
to  send  hogsheads  of 

their    best    cider    as    '  I 

peace     offerings     to 
the  victors. 

"  A  considerable 
number  of  prisoners 
were  immediately 
selected  for  execu- 
tion. Among  them 
was  a  youth  famous 
for  his  speed.  Hopes 
were  held  out  to  him 
that  his  life  would  be 
spared,  if  he  could 
run  a  race  with  one 
of  the  colts  of  the 
marsh.  The  space 
through  which  the 
man  kept  up  with 
the  horse  is  still 
marked  by  well 
known     bounds     on 

,,  1        •  WESTON     ZOYLAXD     CUURCH. 

I  lie      moor,       ana       is    Montague  Cooper]  [Taunton. 

about  three-quarters 

of  a  mile.  Feversham  was  not  ashamed,  after  seeing 
the  performance,  to  send  the  wretched  performer  to  the 
gallows.     The  next  day  a  long  line  of  gibbets  appeared 
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on  the  road  leading  from  Bridgwater  to  Weston  Zoyland. 
On  each  gibbet  a  prisoner  was  suspended. 

When  Feversham  went  to  London,  there  to  be 
honoured  and  rew'arded  for  a  victory  gained  not  by 
himself,  but  by  the  genius  of  Churchill,  he  left  in 
command  at  Bridgwater  a  brutal,  reckless  officer  named 
Kirke,  one  of  the  vilest  characters  of  the  time.  His 
soldiers,  rough  in  manners  and  intensely  cruel,  were 
worthy  followers  of  such  a  leader.  Kirke  lost  no  time  in 
starting  for  Tamiton,  and  in  his  train  followed  prisoners 
chained  two  and  two,  and  carts  crowded  with  wounded 
rebels.  On  reaching  Taunton  he  hanged  many  of  them 
without  a  trial,  using  as  a  gallows  the  signpost  of  the 
White  Hart ;  and  so  horrible  was  his  cruelty,  that  as 
dying  men  struggled  in  their  agony  he  caused  the  drums 
to  be  beaten,  so  that  they  might  have  "  music  to  their 
dancing." 

But  Kirke  could  be  very  merciful  when  he  was  well 
paid  ;  and  several  rebels  whose  friends  were  able  to  pay 
a  sum  of  gold  for  the  favoiu",  were  allowed  to  escape  to 
the  coast,  there  to  find  a  ship  1)ouikI  for  tlio  Continent. 
The  Govenunent  lieard  of  thcsf  doings,  and  Kirke  was 
recalled  to  London.  Another  character,  equally  as  vile, 
was  to  be  sent  to  deal  vengeance  upon  the  I'cbels  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  the  prisoners  were  crowded  in  gaols 
there  to  await  the  ai'rival  of  Loi'd  Chiff  .luslicc  -Jeffreys. 
Almost  the  only  friend  of  these  unhappy  creatures  was 
Bishop  Ken,  who  had  every  reason  to  ho.  their  enemy. 
They  had  disfigured  his  beautiful  cathedral,  and  turned  its 
altar  into  an  ale-house  table ;  but  he  strove  his  host  to 
win  mercy  for  them  from  the  Government,  and  to  make 
their  lot  in  prison  less  pitiable  ;  and  he  lived  poorly  in 
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his  stately  palace  at  Wells,  so  that  he  coiud  cany  food  to 
the  half-starved  captives. 

But  Jeffreys  was  on  his  way  into  Somersetshire,  and 
soon  the  rebels  would  be  beyond  the  mercy  of  the  good 
Bishop.     It    was   at    Winchester   that    the    Lord   Chief 
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Justice  began  that  terrible  circuit  "  of  which  the  memory 
will  last  as  long  as  our  race  and  language  "  ;  and  there 
he  sentenced  to  death  a  lady  of  high  position,  w'hose  only 
crime  was  that  she  had  shown  kindness  to  two  fugitives 
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iiDiu  Sedgemoor.     Dorchester   and  Exeter  were  visited 
1)V  Jeffreys,  and  the  circuit  was  ended  at  Taunton. 

"  Somersetshire,  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebellion,  had 
been  reserved  for  thj  last  and  most  terrible  vengeance. 
In  this  county  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  prisoners 
were  in  a  few  days  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  At 
every  spot  where  two  roads  met,  on  every  market  place, 
on  the  green  of  every  large  village  which  had  furnished 
Monmouth  with  soldiers,  ironed  corpses  clattered  in  the 
wind.  in  many  parishes  the  peasantry  could  not 
assemlile  in  the  house  of  God  without  seeing  the 
ghastly  face  of  a  neighbour  grinning  at  thorn  over  the 
porch.  The  Chief  Justice  was  all  himself.  His  spirits 
rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  work  went  on.  He  laughed, 
shouted,  joked,  and  swore  in  such  a  way  that  many 
thought  him  drunk  from  morning  to  )iight. 

"  A  prisoner  aflirmed  that  the  witnesses  Avho  appeared 
against  him  were  not  entitled  to  credit.  'Thou  im- 
pudent rebel,'  exclaimed  the  Judge,  'to  reflect  on  tl)e 
King's  evidence  !  I  see  thee,  villain,  I  see  thee  already 
with  the  halter  round  thy  neck.'  Another  produced 
testimony  that  he  was  a  good  Protestant.  '  Protestant,' 
said  Jel'freys;  'you  mean  Presbyterian.  I"ll  hold  you 
a  wager  of  it.  T  can  smell  a  Presbyterian  fort\-  miles,' 
One  wretched  man  moved  the  pity  even  of  l)itter  Toi'ies. 
'  My  Lord,'  they  said, '  this  jwor  creature  is  on  the  parish.' 
'  Do  not  trouble  yourselves,'  said  the  Judge ;  '  I  will  ease 
the  parish  of  the  burden.' 

"  It  was  not  only  against  the  prisoners  that  his  fury 
broke  forth.  Gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  high  con- 
sideration, and  stainless  loyalty,  who  wanted  to  bring  to 
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his  notice  any  extenuating  circumstances,  were  almost 
sure  to  receive  what  he  called,  in  the  coarse  dialect 
wliich  he  had  learned  in  the  pot  houses  of  Whitechapel, 
a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue.  Lord  Stawell, 
a  Tory  peer,  who  could  not  conceal  his  horror  at  the 
remorseless  manner  in  which  his  poor  neighl:)oiu^3  were 
butchered,  was  punished  by  having  a  corpse  suspended 
in  chains  at  his  park  gate.  In  such  spectacles  originated 
many  tales  of  terror,  which  were  long  told  over  the  cider 
by  the  Christmas  fires  of  the  farmers  of  Somersetshire, 
Jeffreys  boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more  traitors  than 
all  his  predecessors  together  since  the  Conquest." 

That  Jeffreys  was  doing  the  King's  will,  is  clear  from 
the  story  of  the  fate  of  the  two  gallant  brothers,  William 
and  Benjamin  Hewling.  They  were  both  sentenced  to 
death,  and  the  brave  and  patient  manner  of  William 
Hewling,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  who  was  the  first  of  the  two 
to  suffer,  stirred  the  compassion  of  a  stern  officer  who 
stood  on  guard  by  the  gallows.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  he 
said,  "  that  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  himself  could  be 
proof  against  this."  The  hope  was  everywhere  expressed 
that  the  dauntless  lad's  brother  would  be  spared. 

A  rich  relative  of  Jeffreys,  from  whom  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  hoped  for  a  legacy,  pleaded  for  young 
Benjamin  Hewling,  and  permission  was  granted  to  delay 
the  execution  so  that  a  personal  appeal  might  be  made  to 
the  King.  The  lad's  sister  went  to  London  carrying  a 
petition,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Churchill,  she  was 
permitted  an  audience.  "  I  wish  you  well  with  ail  my 
heart,"  said  Churchill;  "  but  you  must  not  flatter  your- 
self   with    hopes.     This    marble,"    he    continued    as    he 
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touched  an  ornament  in  the  ante-chamber  of  Whitehall, 
"  is  not  harder  than  the  King."  Churchill  way  right  ; 
James  was  pitiless  to  the  weeping  sister,  and  Benjamin 
Hewling  faced  death  with  the  same  quiet  heroism  that 
his  brother  displayed.  Tears,  we  are  told  came  into  the 
eyes  of  even  the  stern  soldiery  as  they  watched  the  end 
of  one  so  young,  so  brave,  and  so  dearly  loved. 

Hundreds  of  the  rebels  were  hanged,  and  many  more 
were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold  as  slaves.  But 
not  all  of  them  reached  the  end  of  the  voyage.  They 
were  thrust  into  dark  and  dirty  holds,  and  never  allowed 
to  go  on  deck;  and  so  closely  were  they  packed  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  lie  down.  In  that  foul  air, 
the  anguish- stricken  exiles  quickly  sickened,  and  it 
became  the  regular  morning  duty  of  the  sailors  to  drag 
out  the  dead  and  throw  them  to  the  sharks.  In  one 
vessel  alone  twenty-two  out  of  thirty-nine  died  before 
they  reached  Jamaica. 

The  cruelty  of  the  King  and  his  advisers  was  only 
equalled  by  their  craving  for  gold.  Humble  followers  of 
Monmouth  were  shown  no  mercy ;  rich  people,  in  many 
instances,  saved  their  necks  by  paying  the  price  of  a 
pardon ;  and  even  Lord  Grey,  the  most  important  among 
Monmouth's  officers,  was  set  free  on  payment  of  forty 
thousand  pounds.  Nearly  all  the  leaders  in  Court  profited  • 
by  the  sorrows  of  the  people  of  Somerset ;  and  it  is  on 
record  that  when  James  invited  his  Queen  to  ask  of  him 
a  favour,  she  begged  that  he  would  present  her  with  a 
cargo  of  slaves.  Some  of  the  poor  wretches  died  on  their 
way  to  Jamaica,  but  tlic  uii\v<uii;uil\'  Queen  made  a 
profit  of  not   less  than  a  thousiind  pounds  \)y  thf  trans- 
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action.     Nor  was  the  Queen  the  only  woman  who  gained 
money  by  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate. 


PORCH     OF     ST.     MARY     MAGDALENE,     T.\U\TON. 

Montague  Cooper']  Taunton. 

Listen  to  the  story  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  :it  Wliitt-liall 
and  tlie  girls  of  Taunton. 
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"  Some  of  the  girls  who  had  presented  the  standard 
to  Monmouth  at  Taunton  had  cruelly  expiated  then- 
otfance.  One  of  them  had  been  thrown  into  a  prison 
where  an  infectious  malady  was  raging.  She  had  sickened 
and  died  there.  Another  had  presented  herself  at  the 
bar  before  Jeffreys  to  beg  for  mercy.  '  Take  her,  gaoler,' 
vociferated  the  Judge,  wath  one  of  those  frowns  wliich 
had  often  struck  terror  into  stouter  hearts  than  her's. 
She  burst  into  tears,  drew  her  hood  over  her  face, 
followed  the  gaoler  out  of  court,  fell  ill  of  fright,  and  in 
a  few  hours  was  a  corpse. 

"  Most  of  the  young  ladies,  however,  who  had  walked 
in  the  procession,  were  still  alive.  Some  of  lliem  were 
under  ten  years  of  age.  All  had  acted  under  the  orders 
of  their  schoolmistress  without  knowing  that  they  were 
committing  a  crime.  The  Queen's  Maids  of  Honour 
asked  the  royal  permission  to  wring  money  out  of  the 
parents  of  the  poor  children,  and  the  permission  w^as 
granted.  An  order  was  sent  down  to  Taunton  that  all 
these  little  girls  should  be  seized  and  imprisoned."  Sir 
Francis  Warre  of  Hestercomb,  the  Tory  member  for 
Bridgwater,  was  directed  to  exact  the  ransom  for  the 
release  of  the  girls ;  ho  asked  to  l)c  excused  from  doing 
work  so  unworthy.  But  another  was  soon  found  to  diive 
a  hard  bargain  witli  the  sorely  tried  parents  ;  and  gold 
pieces  from  Taunton  swelled  the  purses  of  the  Maids  of 
Honour  at  Whitehall. 

Among  the  many  places  in  Somersetshire  where  the 
name  of  Judge  Jeffreys  is  still  held  in  odious  memory 
may  be  mentioned  Ilchestoi'.  In  the  Hall  a  desk  is 
pointed  out  w'here  he  sat  to  terrif\-  prisoners  with  his 
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bi'LitiU  words  and  drive  them  to  despair  by  his  even  more 
brutal  sentences.  The  name  of  "  Judge  Jeffreys'  field  " 
is  to  this  day  given  to  a  field  in  Wedmore  where  many  of 
his  victims  were  hanged. 

With  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  cruellest 
of  England's  long  line  of  monarchs,  the  story  of  Somer- 
setshire has  but  little  connection.  When  the  King  issued 
in  1688  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence  by  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  law  of  the  laud  was 
to  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  Ken, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  one  of  the  seven  prelates 
who  withstood  him.  They  presented  a  petition  against 
the  libel,  and  for  this  they  were  charged  with  libelling 
the  King.  Their  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  their  trial 
and  acquittal  at  Westminster  Hall,  are  events  of  the 
highest  importance  ;  for  from  that  time  no  monarch  has 
ventured  to  make  an  attempt  to  set  aside  a  Parliamentary 
Act. 

The  country  had  for  long  been  weary  of  James  II. ; 
and  when  it  was  announced  that  a  son  had  been  born  to 
him  the  general  dismay  was  great.  The  Roman  Catholic 
King  would  of  course  train  the  child  in  his  own  religion, 
and  the  future  of  the  Reformed  Faith  in  England  seemed 
dark  indeed.  An  appeal  was  sent  to  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  son  of  the  King's  sister  and  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  Mary,  to  land  in  England  and  drive  James  from 
the  throne.  The  appeal  was  quickly  answered  by  the 
arrival  on  November  oth,  1680,  at  Torbay  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  wiih  a  large  fleet.  Among  the  first  to  greet  him 
was  Sir  Francis  Warre  of  Hestercomb,  a  man  of  high 
repute  in  Somersetshire ;  and  soon  afterwards  came  Sir 
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Edward  Seymour,  described  as  l)oing  iorcmosl  anionrf  the 
Torv  gontleniL-n  of  England,  and  one  of  llic  proudest. 
"I  think,  Su'  Edward,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
graciously,  "  that  you  are  of  the  family  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Somerset."  "Pardon  me.  Sir,"  replied  Sir  Edward; 
"  the  J)uke  of  Somerset  belongs  to  my  famih ." 

There  was  but  little  fighting  during  the  important 
Eevolution  of  1688,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  battle 
took  place  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Somersetshire. 
Cimpbell,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  force, 
had  ]v''^n  sent  with  a  small  troop  of  English  soldiers  to 
procure  baggage  horses.  These  he  found  at  Wincanton. 
Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  camp,  he  saw 
approaching  a  strong  detachment  of  the  King's  Irish 
troops  under  the  command  of  a  gallant  officer  named 
Sarsfield.  Campbell  saw  that  the  enemy  outnumbered 
him  by  four  to  one,  but  he  was  determined  to  do  his  best. 
Some  of  his  troops  occupied  the  road,  the  rest  lined  the 
hedgi's  on  each  side.  Thus  they  waited  for  the  Irish- 
men. 

When  they  w^ere  wnthin  hailing  distance,  Campbell 
cried,  "  Stand  !  For  whom  are  you  ?  "  "  I  am  for  King 
James!"  replied  Sarsfield."  "And  1  for  the  Pi-ince  of 
Orange,"  cried  Campbell.  "  We'll  teach  you  about 
prince!"  shouted  the  Irish  leader  with  an  oath.  Camp- 
l)ell  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  lin(>s  of  light  flaslunl 
from  the  hedges,  l^ut  the  Irish  by  tlui  force  of  their 
numbers  soon  carried  one  of  the  hedges,  and  would  have 
won  the  day  had  not  a  rumour  spread  that  the  wdiole 
force  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  approaching.  Sarsfield 
then   ordered   his    men    to   retire,    and    Campbell    rode 
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triumpliantly  into  camp  witli  his  liagpjago  liorses.  The 
skirmish  did  much  for  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Far  and  wide  the  tidings  went  that  an  English  army  had 
won  a  great  l^attle  over  barharians  from  Eoman 
Catholic  Ireland,  and  William's  popularity  became 
boundless. 

On  the  other  hand  the  cause  of  the  King  was  hopeless 
from  the  first.  Lord  Churchill,  his  greatest  captain, 
deserted  him ;  his  friends,  relations,  even  his  own 
daughter  Anne,  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Prince ; 
whole  regiments  turned  their  liacks  upon  the  royal  cause. 
Before  the  year  was  ended,  James  fled  to  France,  and  in 
the  following  year  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Mary, 
his  wife,  were  crowned  King  and  Queen  of  England. 


CHAPTER   XV. 
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The  Story   of   Modern    Bath. 
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THE  hot  spriiifjs  of  Bath  had  been  little  used  since 
the  Roman  occupation,  l)ut  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  they  again  became  popular.  In  1591,  the 
Queen  paid  a  visit  to  her  god-son,  Sir  John  TTarington, 
at  Kelston,  and  was  one  day  driven  into  Bath  where  she 
was  offended  by  the  rough  paving  and  the  foul  smell  from 
the  open  sewers.  The  authorities  promised  improvement, 
but  that  they  did  not  keep  their  word,  is  shown  in  a 
report  sent  by  Sir  John  Harington  to  the  Government  in 
which  he  said,  that  instead  of  having  an  ill-smelling 
sewer,  the  city  now  had  none  at  all ;  and  he  ended  by 
describing  Bath  as  "  an  unsavoury  town." 

Forty  years  passed  away  without  improvement,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  letter  written  about  1632  : — "The 
streets  are  dung-hills,  slaughter-houses,  and  pigsties ;  tlie 
butchers  dress  their  meat  at  their  own  doors,  while  pigs 
wallow  in  the  mire.  The  baths  are  bear-gardens  where 
passers  by  pelt  the  bathers  with  dead  cats  and  dogs,  and 
even  human  creatures  are  hurled  over  the  rails  into  the 
water." 
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The  visit  of  tiie  Queen  of  Charles  1.  did  much  to  win 
favoui-  for  Bath  as  a  popular  resort ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  city  was  still  poorl}- 
governed.  "  Bath  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  gang 
of  well-dressed  roughs,  gamesters,  and  adventurers. 
Swords  and  bludgeons  were  flourished  upo/i  the 
promenade.     Ladies  in  the    streets  were    offended  with 
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offensive  jokes.  The  evening  entertainments  were 
nightly  invaded  by  drunken  ruffians  swaggering  about 
with  swords  or  riding  whips,  lolling  on  settees  with  mud- 
bespattered  boots,  and  tearing  dresses  and  draperies  with 
their  swords." 

Early   in   the   eighteenth    century,   three   influences 
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conil)ined  to  raise  Balli  IVoiu  a  condition  of  rowdyism 
and  squalor  to  her  present  proud  position  among  England's 
fairest  and  most  interesting  cities.  These  influences  were 
Fashion,  tlie  architects  Wood,  senior  and  junior,  and  the 
famous  organi/er  of  pleasure,  ]^('uu  Nash,  ]\Iasici'  of 
the  Ceremotiies. 

Bath  had  by  that  time  become  an  important  centre  of 
the  world  of  fashion.  "  I  fere,"  writes  Professoi'  Earle, 
"  met  together  all  that  was  illustrious — the  most  noble 
ladies  and  the  most  celebrated  men.  The  chiefs  in  every 
department,  the  heads  and  leaders  in  every  movement, 
the  foremost  professors  of  every  science,  and  the  lirightest 
ornaments  of  every  art.  Hardly  a  biography,  a  memoir, 
or  a  novel  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  contains  some 
notice  of  Bath." 

Princess — afterwards  Queen — Anne  had  been  puljUcly 
welcomed  at  Bath  by  the  Corporation,  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Queen  Mary,  her  sister,  who  caused  the 
following  letter  to  be  wi-itten  to  the  Mayor: — 

"  Sir, — The  Queen  has  been  informed  that  yourself 
and  your  brethren  have  attended  the  Princess  with  tlie 
same  respect  and  ceremony  as  have  been  usually  paid  to 
the  royal  family.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  heard  what 
occasion  her  Majesty  has  had  to  be  displeased  witli  tlic 
princess  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  commanded  to  acquaint 
you  that  you  are  not  for  tlie  future  to  pay  her  highness 
any  such  respect  or  ceremony  without  leave  from  her 
Majesty,  who  does  not  doubt'  of  receiving  from  you  and 
your  brethren  this  public  mark  of  your  duty. 

"  I  am,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Nottingham." 
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Tlie  ^liiyoi-  sent  the  letter  to  Mr.  John  Harington,  of 
Kelston  ;  and  by  his  advice  the  matter  was  respectfully 
explained  to  the  princess,  who  good-naturedly  desired  to 
be  treated  as  a  private  visitor.  In  1702,  she  came  to 
Bath  again,  l)ut  this  time  as  Queen.  "One  hundred 
young  men  of  the  city,  uniformly  clail  and  armed,  and 
two  hundred  of  its  female  inhabitants,  dressed  after  the 
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manner  of  amazons,  met  the  Queen  on  the  borders  of 
Somersetshire,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  city  gate, 
by  a  road  cut  for  the  occasion  from  the  summit  of 
Lansdown." 

Queen  Anne's  visit  established  the  prosperity  of  Bath 
as  a  fashionable  centre,  and  so  numerous  were  the  visitors 
that  there  was  not  enough   accommodation  for  them  all. 
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Tlicii  c>uii<j  I'oi'waul  Uiu  ai'diilccl.  Mr.  Wood,  senior,  with 
Ills  plans  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  ^lory  of  Hath.  In 
17'2.S  h(!  he<^'an  to  huild,  and  anion;;'  his  worlds,  (^ucen 
Square,  Gay  Strcvl,  and  tlic  Circus,  arc;  iillin^'  nicniui-ials 
of  his'  genius.  He  also  designed  Ralph  Allen's  famous 
mansion  at  Prior  Park.  He  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  to 
whom  Batb  owes  its  finest  example  of  street  architecture, 
the  stately  Eoyal  Crescent. 

The  fame  of  Bath  was  in  part  due  to  the  architects  ; 
but,  strangely  enough,  a  man  for  whose  character  little 
respect  can  be  felt,  had  even  a  greater  share  in  the 
making  of  the  citj^'s  prosperity.  Richard  Nash,  tlie 
noted  "Beau  Nash,"  was  boi'n  at  Swansea  in  1074. 
Although  his  parents  were  poor,  they  managed  to  send 
him  to  Oxfoi'd  University;  but  ins  doings  displeased  the 
authorities,  and  he  had  to  leave  in  a  hurry  without  pay- 
ing his  bills.  After  taking  up  several  occupations  and 
failing  in  each,  he  canle  to  try  his  fortunes  at  Bath,  and 
soon  won  success  and  fame. 

He  had  undoubted  gifts  of  organization,  and  quickly 
saw  that  with  entertainments  lacking  in  refinement,  and 
the  public  ball-room  reeking  with  tobacco  smoke,  Bath 
could  never  flourish  as  a  fashionable  resoi-t.  His 
manner  and  appearance  charmed  those  who  drank  the 
waters  in  the  Pump-room  and  danced  in  the  Town 
Hall ;  his  advice  was  sought,  and  soon  his  word  became 
law.  ?Te  had  no  learning  and  but  little  wit;  his  purse 
was  empty  and  his  position  nothing;  but  there  was 
genius  of  a  sort  in  the  man  who  could  see  at  a  glance 
how  Bath  could  be  made  an  attractive  resort  for  the 
higher  classes.  He,  whose  own  Hfe  had  been  a  failure, 
succeeded  in  making  the  fortune  of  a  city. 
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He  soon  became  the  uncrowned  king  of  Bath,  and 
his  plans  were  accepted  as  law.  Under  his  direction 
refined  entertainments  were  organized,  and  strict  rules 
drawn  up  for  observance  in  the  ball-room  ;  a  l^and  was 
established,  and  the  Pump-room  daintily  furnished.  A 
fund  was  raised  for  paving  and  lighting  the  streets  ;  the 
suburbs  were  improved  and  a  handsome  Assembly  Eoom 
built  in  a  pleasant  grove.  So  firm  was  he,  as  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,  in  having  his  laws  obeyed,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  refused  admittance  into  the  ball-room  ol 
a  Duchess,  who  was  not  dressed  according  to  the  regula- 
tions ;  and  when  a  man  of  high  position  appeared  among 
the  dancers  in  riding  boots,  Nash  quietly  reminded  him 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  his  horse  into  the  ball- 
room. Thus  he  won  for  the  city  a  place  in  the  world 
of  fashion. 

Beau  Nash  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  in  1738, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  have  his  full  length  portrait 
painted  and  hung  in  a  public  room  between  small  busts 
of.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Alexander  Pope.  The  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  at  once  saw  the  absurdity  of  giving  the 
foppish  leader  of  fashion  a  position  of  such  prominence 
between  one  of  the  wisest  of  men  and  one  of  the 
wittiest  of  poets ;  and  he  made  fun  of  poor  Nash  in 
the  lines  : — 

••  liiunortal  Newton  never  spoke 

More  trutli  than  here  .vou'll  find ; 
Nor  Pope  himself  e'er  penned  a  joke 
Severer  on  mankind. 

"  The  picture  placed  these  busts  between 
Gives  satire  its  full  strength  ; 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen, 
But  Folly  at  full  length." 
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When  Nash  f^rew  old  he  fell  upon  evil  times.  He 
had  become  less  careful  in  manner,  dress,  and  speech; 
aiul  tliose  who  had  once  bowed  low  in  his  presence  began 
to  despise  him.  He  grew  poor  and  friendless,  and  was 
only  rescued  from  absolute  want  by  a  grant  of  ten  guineas 
monthly  from  the  Corporation.  At  his  death  in  1761, 
the  authorities  recognized  his  services  by  giving  him  a 
piililic  funeral  in  Bath  Abbey. 

it  was  about  this  time  that  an  effort  \\'as  made  to 
improve  the  position  of  Bath  as  an  educational  centre. 
The  Grammar  School,  founded  by  i\iiig  Edward  VI.,  had 
provided  for  its  scholars  in  a  room  ])elonging  to  the 
West  Gate,  and  later,  the  boys  were  acconmiodated  in 
the  desecrated  chui-cli  of  St.  Mary,  whose  tower  was 
used  at  the  same  time  as  a  prison.  The  present  building 
in  Broad  Street  was  erected  in  1752.  A  more  modern 
institution  is  Bath  College,  which  has  ]-apidly  risen  to  a 
high  position  among  English  public  schools. 

The  nineteenth  century  dawned  upon  the  height  of 
Bath's  prosperity.  Not  fashion  alone,  but  the  greatest  in 
the  land  delighted  in  visiting  the  city.  Pitt  and  Burke 
were  familiar  figures  along  its  streets ;  Nelson  came  for 
rest  after  the  strain  of  his  Ameriean  expedition,  and 
Wolfe  started  from  Bath  to  con(iuer  Quebec.  It  was  in 
Bath  that  Ilerschel,  by  the  tliscovery  of  the  planet 
Uranus,  made  the  greatest  aildition  of  the  century  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  starry  worlds ;  and  here  from 
time  to  time  came  Mrs.  Siddoiis,  the  actress,  Butler, 
the  profound  thinker,  and  William  Smith,  the  first 
in  order  of  English  geologists.  Pope,  Landor,  and 
Southey,    were    frequent    visitors;    and    novelists    like 
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Shielding,  Jane  Austen,  Lyfcton,  and  Dickens,  came  to 
Bath  and  pictured  its  scenes  and  people  in  their 
stories.  Painters,  too,  like  Gainsborough,  Lawrence, 
and  Maclise,  helped  to  swell  the  brilliant  throng  whose 
abiding  places  in  Bath  are  marked  by  many  a  tablet  upon 
its  walls.     Among    the    tablets  that   show    where    dis- 
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tinguishcd  visitors  and  inhabitants  lived  in  Bath,  not  one 
is  more  interesting  than  that  in  a  room  of  the  York 
House  Hotel,  which  records  that  Queen  Victoria  occupied 
it  when,  as  Princess  Victoria,  she  visited  the  city  with 
her  mother  in  1830. 
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The  story  of  the  wonderful  hot  springs,  whose  healing 
qualities  led  to  the  foundation  of  Batli  two  thousand 
years  ago,  is  told  on  inscriptions  inside  and  outside  the 
new  baths  buildings,  erected  between  IS8(5  and  1H,S9. 
On  one  side  of  the  beautiful  central  liall  ai'e  pictures  in 
stained  glass  representing  the  three  Emperors  of  Eome — 
Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Constantine — who  were  interested 
in  the  cr.ection  of  tlic  ancient  Ijaths,  and  in  the  centre 
is  the  inscription  : — 

The  spring  from  whence  these  waters  flow 
In  the  deep  rock  lies  hid  below  ; 
So  let  thy  bounty  hidden  be, 
And  only  God  the  giving  see." 

Beneath  this  new  portion  is  the  circular  Roman  Bath, 

one  of  tlic  several  ancient  structures  unearthed  dui'ing 

the  excavations  made  l)y  the  late  Major  Davis,  the  city 

architect,  in  1882.      On  the  wall  of  the  modern  buildings 

facing  the  street  are  three  tablets,  the  middle  one  bearing 

an   inscription  which  tells  in    biief  and  eloquent  words 

the  marvels  of  the  hot  springs : — 

"  These  Healing  "Waters  have  flowed  on  from  time 
undated  to  this  day.  Their  virtue  unimpaired  ;  llH'ir 
volume  unabated  ;  their  heat  unduiiinishcd.  They  explain 
the  origin,  account  for  the  progress,  and  demand  the 
gratitude  of  the  city  of  Bath." 
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JT^EKRIBLE  misery  had  been  caused,  in  Somerset- 
j  shire  especially,  by  religious  and  political  strife 
during'  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it  can  be 
said,  even  of  the  peasantry  among  Monmouth's  army 
wlio  tried  to  broach  a  barrel  of  beer  upon  the  altar  in 
Wells  Cathedral,  that,  fanatics  as  they  were,  these  men 
w^ere  seriously  and  deeply  in  earnest  about  religious 
forms.  Earnest,  too,  were  the  "  Non-jurors  "  among 
the  bishops — such  as  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells — who 
sacrificed  their  positions  in  the  Church  rather  than  break 
the  oath  of -allegiance  they  had  made  to  James  II. 

William  and  Mary  and  their  successors.  Queen  Anne 
and  the  Georges,  filled  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church 
with  their  Whig  friends  who  were  in  political  opposition 
to  such  characters  as  Bishop  Ken,  and,  in  too  many 
instances,  were  lax  in  matters  of  religious  belief.  Thus, 
while  the  leaders  of  the  Church  were  Whigs,  the  clergy 
generally  were  Tories.;  and  between  the  two  extremes 
there  was  never-ceasing  strife.  The  power  of  the  Church 
as  an  influence  for  good  among  the  people  was  under- 
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mined,  and  in  the  middle  ot  the  eif^hteenth  century 
religious  life  was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  majoi'ity  of  the  clergy  were  idle  and  poor,  and 
many  of  them  never  troubled  to  visit  their  parishes. 
The  mass  of  the  people  were  ignorant,  and  little  better 
than  heathen,  and  among  the  higher  circles  religion  was 
held  in  scorn.  To  be  pure  in  life  was  not  to  be  in  the 
fishion.  When  a  Prime  Minister  jeered  at  goodness  in 
public,  and  another  statesman  was  a  notorious  drunkard ; 
when  the  leaders  of  society  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
unbelievers,  and  the  famous  Earl  of  Chesterfield  thought 
it  IK)  shame  to  wi'ite  letters  from  Bath  to  bis  son  on  the 
art  of  being  [)olitely  \icious,  no  word  of  protest  was 
heard  ;  the  state  of  affairs  was  accepted  as  natural. 

In  the  midst  of  this  time  of  spiritual  slotli  a  number 
of  Oxford  students  banded  themselves  together  to  be 
earnest  in  religion  and  methodical  in  its  observance. 
Soon  they  were  nicknamed  "  Methodists,"  which  title 
they  accepted  in  after  years  as  one  of  the  highest  honour. 
The  foremost  among  them  was  John  Wesley,  who  "  to 
tb(!  last  clung  passionately  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  looked  on  the  band  he  had  formed  as  liut  a  lay 
society  in  full  communion  with  it."  He  little  knew  that 
he  was  to  be  the  founder  of  one  of  Ihe  most  important 
religious  l)0(lies  in  the  land  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  Methodist  movement  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  religious  deadness  of  the  Church,  and 
it  was  the  enthusiasm  of  Wesley's  followers  that  at  last 
aroused  the  clergy  to  active  life.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  "  the  English  clergy  were  the  idlest 
and   most   lifeless  in   the    world.     In  our  own  time  no 
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body  of  religious  ministers  surpasses  them  in  piet}',  in 
philanthropic  energy,  or  in  popular  regard."  The 
Evangelical  movement  within  the  Church  "  made  the 
fox-hunting  parson  and  the  absentee  rector  at  last 
impossible." 

There  were  few  parts  of  England  in  which  Wesley 
worked  with  more  energy  than  in  Somerset,  and  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  his  Journal  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  received  at  Ditcheat  and  other  places. 
Early  in  1739  he  was  bold  enough  to  visit  Bath  and 
brave  the  scorn  of  Beau  Nash's  fashionable  throng. 
Nash,  whose  orders  were  obeyed  by  aristocrats,  was  not 
afraid  to  rebuke  a  humble  preacher,  and  in  Avon  Street, 
in  the  hearing  of  a  crowd,  he  plainly  told  him  that 
street  preaching  was  contrary  to  the  law.  "  Besides," 
he  added,  "  your  words  frighten  people  out  of  their  wits." 

"  Sir,"  said  Wesley,  "  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

"  How  then  can  you  judge  of  what  you  never 
heard?" 

"  By  common  report,"  said  Nash  stoutly. 

"  Common  report  is  not  enough.  Give  me  leave,  sir, 
to  ask,  Is  not  your  iiame  Nash  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Nash." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Wesley,  "I  dare  not  judge  of  you  by 
common  report." 

The  audience  laughed,  and  the  usually  ready-tongued 
Nash  returned  in  silence  to  the  Pump  Eoom. 

Sixteen  years  later,  Wesley  was  again  in  Bath,  and 
there  is  an  interesting  reference  in  his  Journal  to  Bath 
and  its   neighbourhood.     "  I   preached   at   Bath ;    even 
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here  a  few  are  joined  together,  and  I  hope  they  shall  be 
scattered  no  more.  I  dined  with  some  serious  persons 
in  a  large,  stately  house  standing  on  the  brow  of  a 
delightful  hill  (Prior  l*ark).  In  this  paradise  they  live 
in  ease,  in  honour,  and  in  elegant  abundance;  and  this 
they  call  retiring  from  the  world  I  " 

But  these  reforms  were  of  slow  growth,  as  is  shown 
in  the  experiences  of  Miss  Hannah  More  who,  years  after 
Wesley  liad  begun  his  work,  found  Somersetshire  sunk 
in  semi-heathenism.  More  tliau  half  of  the  life  of  this 
good  and  gifted  woman  was  spent  at  a  l)eautiful  house 
still  to  be  seen  at  Barley  Wood,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Wrington.  It  was  there  that  she  and  lier  sister.  Miss 
Patty  Mora,  ware  v'isited  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  great 
apostle  of  slave  deliverance ;  and,  proud  of  the  scenery 
in  their  neighbourhood,  they  advised  their  guest  to  see 
Cheddar  Cliffs.  The  advice  was  destined  to  have 
important  results  for  good  upon  the  social  conditions 
of  Somersetshire,  and  indirectly  upon  the  whole  of 
England. 

When  Ml'.  Wilberforce  returned  from  Che(l<lar,  no 
had  little  to  say  alwut  the  grandeur  of  the  gorge ;  his 
heart  was  too  full  of  what  he  had  seen  of  the  misery 
and  the  degraded  condition  of  the  people.  For  hours  he 
was  silent,  as  if  oppressed  by  some  deep  trouble ;  then 
at  supper-time  he  exclaimed,  "  Something  must  he  done 
for  Cheddar."  From  that  evening  Miss  Hannah  JNlore, 
the  gifted  novelist,  dramatist  and  essayist,  stepjied  aside 
from  her  position  as  a  brilliant  figure  in  the  social 
world  and  became,  with  her  sister,  an  earnest  missionary 
amid  the  darkness  of  rural  Somerset. 
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There  were,  at  that  time,  no  schools  in  the  county 
save  a  tew  of  the  old  foundations.  The  country  people 
were  reduced  to  pauperism  by  the  bad  administration  of 
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the  poor  laws,  and  there  was  no  one  to  care  for  their 
moral  or  religious  training.  "  We  saw  but  one  Bible  in 
the  parish  of  Cheddar,"  writes  Miss  Hannah  More,  "and 
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tliat  was  used  lu  pi-op  a  iKjucr-pot."  in  one  parish  tlic 
vicar  lived  tifty  miles  away  ;  and  there  was  many  a 
Somersetshii-e  cliurch  in  \vhi(;h  a  sermon  liad  not  heen 
])reach('d  lor  yi;us.  I'\;\v  ol  ihr  cler^'y  (lid  their  (hity,  and 
in  the  counti'y  districts  vice  and  ignorance  ahounded. 
No  stranger  would  dare  to  enter  some  of  the  villages  in 
Somersetshire  after  dark. 

It  was  amidst  such  scenes  as  these  that  the  sisters 
worked  earnestly  i'oi-  many  years,  openly  discouraged  by 
landowners,  who  thouglit  that  religion  and  education 
would  until  the  labourers  for  the  proper  performance  of 
their  lowly  tasks. 

With  all  her  might  Hannah  More,  helped  by  her 
sisters,  acted  as  a  missionary  through  these  Somerset- 
shire wilds,  where  the  country  was  so  beautiful  and  the 
people  so  degraded.  Her  dramas  and  poems,  stories  and 
essays,  important  as  they  are  to  the  student  of  literature, 
pale  in  interest  before  the  records  which  tell  of  the  ten 
schools  she  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheddar, 
and  of  the  simple  stories  and  verses  she  wrote,  at  a 
loss  to  herself,  to  be  sold  cheaply  by  hawkers  among 
the  poor  in  the  rural  districts. 
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.}  I  ^riE  improved  condifcion  of  things  at  the  end  of  the 
I  eighteenth  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  reflected  in  the  Hterature  of  the  period ; 
artificiality  and  license  had  given  place  to  a  fresher  and 
purer  style.  Witli  this  hrighter  and  better  period  of 
literature  "our  county  has  a  close  connection  in  the 
persons  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Southey. 

The  association  of  Somersetshire  with  the  three  poets 
was  brief  but  interesting.  It  was  near  to  the  southern 
border  of  this  county  that  Wordsworth,  with  his  sister 
Dora,  came  to  live  when  he  definitely  decided  to  devote 
his  life  to  literature.  Their  home  w^as  in  a  cottage 
close  to  Crewkerne,  and  there  Wordsworth  wrote  a  part 
of  his  longest  poem.  The  Excursion,  which  opens  with  a 
description  of  a  ruined  cottage  on  a  Somersetshire  moor. 
At  that  time  there  was  living  at  Nether  Stowey,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Bridgwater,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
who,  like  Wordsworth,  had  not  yet  won  fame.  The 
tv,-o  met,  and  became  warm  friends;  and  Wordsworth, 
in  order  to  see  more  of  Coleridge,  removed  to  Alfosden, 
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three  miles  from  Nether  Stowey.  They  were  near  to 
tlie  Qaantock  hills,  and  over  tliese  pleasant  uplands  and 
aloii;;-  the  Somersetshire  lanes  th(!  two  went  for  many 
a  ramljle.  It  was  durinj^  a  walk  across  the  Quantock 
moors  that  Coleridge  described  lo  Wordsworth  the  plan 
of  a  proposed  poem  to  he  called  The  A)tcu'iit  Mariner. 
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[Eeproduced  by  kind  permission,  from  J.  F.  Merhan's  "  Famous  Houses  of 

Bath  and  Dhtrict."     riatlt,  l!)lll.] 

The  two  poets  produced  together,  in  179S,  while 
living  in  Somersetshire,  a  small  volume  known  as 
Lyrical  Ballads,  of  which  Tlie  Ancient  Mariner  formed 
the  first  piece,  the  rest  being  wn-itten  by  Wordsworth. 
Although  it  included  Coleridge's  finest  effort,  and  some 
of  Wordsworth's  most  beautiful  ballads,  the  book  failed 
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to  please,  and  years   passed   before  the  reading  public 

could  recognise  its  value.     The  house  in  which  Coleridge 

resided  at   Nether  Stowey  from    1797   to   IROO  is  now 

marked  with  an  inscribed  stone   slab.      At  Clevedon  is 

to  be  seen  the   cottage  where   Coleridge  went  to  live, 

in  1795,  after  his  marriage,  at  St,  Mary  Eedcliffe,  with 

"  the  divine  Sara,"  as  he  called  his  wife.     Of  this  cottage 

and  its  surroundings,  Coleridge  thus  wrote  : — 

''  Low  was  our  pretty  cot ;  our  tallest  rose 
Peeped  at  the  chamber  window.     We  could  hear 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  morn, 
The  sea's  first  nmrmur.     In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtle  l)lossom'd  ;  and  across  the  porch 
Thick  jasmine  twined.     The  little  landscape  round 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refreshed  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptlv  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion." 

Robert  Southey,  born  in  1771,  at  Wine  Street,  Bristol, 

has  little   connection   with   Somersetshire  records,  with 

the   exception   of   a    short    and   unhappy  period   of   his 

school  hfe  spent  at   Corston  Manor,  near  Bath.     How 

he  was  taken  by  his  father  to   this  private  school,  and 

of  the  pain   tbe   lad — only  seven   years  of  age — felt  at 

being  left   amid    the    strange   surroundings,   are   told   us 

in    a   poem,  written    after  revisiting   the    school    in   his 

manhood  : — 

'•  Methinks  even  now  tho  interview  I  see, — ■ 
The  mistress's  glad  smile,  the  master's  glee ; 
Much  of  my  future  happiness  they  said. 
Much  of  the  easy  life  the  scholars  led. 
Of  spacious  playground  and  of  wholesome  air, 
The  best  instruction  and  the  tenderest  care  ; 
And  wlien  I  followed  to  the  garden-door 
My  father,  till  through  tears  I  saw  no  more, 
How  civilly  they  sooth'd  my  parting  pain, 
And  never  did  they  speak  so  civilly  again." 
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And   later  on,  in   the   same    poem,  we  av(^   cold  ot    'he 

child's  feelings  when  darkness  set  in  :  — 

"  Sadly  at  night 
I  sat  me  down  beside  a  stranger's  hearth  ; 
And  when  the  lingering  hour  of  rest  was  come 
First  wet  with  tears  my  pillow." 

Three  Poet  Laureates  in  succession  have  been  con- 
nected witli  Somersetshire — Southey,  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson.  The  romantic  story  of  King  Arthur  inspired 
Tennyson  in  The  Idylk  of  tJtc  King  ;  and  another  Arthur, 
whose  name,  like  tlial  of  the  British  hero-king,  is 
closely  associated  with  our  county,  was  the  subject  of 
1)1  Memoriain. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  that  Tennyson  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Arthtxr  Henry  Ilallam,  the  son  of  the  great  historian  ; 
and  between  the  two  sprang  up  a  friendship  of  the 
strongest  and  most  affectionate  kind.  Hallam,  described 
by  Gladstone  as  the  finest  character  of  his  time  at 
the  University,  died  suddenly,  at  Vienna,  in  1833,  at 
the  ago  of  twenty-two. 

"  God's  finger  touched  liiiii,  and  he  slept." 
His  remains  were  brought,  for  interment  in  the  ancient 
church  at  Clevedon — from  "the  Danube  to  the  Severn" — 
as  Tennyson  expresses  it  in  ///  Memoriam  : — 

••The  Danube  to  tlie  Severn  gave 
Tiie  darkened  heart  that  beats  no  more ; 
The}'  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shqre, 
And  in  tiie  hearing  of  the  wave. 
"  There  twice  a  day  the  Sevein  illls  ; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by. 
And  hushes  hah'  the  babbling  Wye, 
And  m^kes  a  silence  in  the  hills." 
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Hallam's  mother,  daughter  of  Sir  Abraham  Elton, 
of  Clevedon  Court,  worshipped  when  a  girl  in  this 
beautifully  situated  church  at  Clevedon,  and  it  was 
mainly  for  this  reason  that  her  son  was  laid  there 
to  rest. 


CLKVEDON    COURT. 

[liejjrudKced  by  kind  perniiK.fidn,  from  J.  F.  Meelian\i  "  Famous  Houses  of 
Bath  and  District:'     Bath,  1901.] 


The  epitaph    contains    the    following   tribute    to   the 

young  man's  worth  : — 

"  And  now  in  this  obscure  and  solitary  church  repose 
the  mortal  remains  of  one  too  earl3'  lost  for  public  fame, 
but  already  conspicuous  among  his  contemporaries  for 
the  brightness  of  his  genius,  the  deptli  of  his  under- 
standing, the  nobleness  of  his  disposition,  the  fervour 
-  of  his  piety,  and  the  purity  of  his  life." 
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On  the  liillsido,  Tennyson,  in  ilie  after  time,  used 
to  watch  the  view  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  tliiiik 
upon  the  friend  whom  he  mourned  ;  aiul  the  Clevedon 
associations  and  scenery  must  have  inspired  him  when 
in  a  Lincolnshire  lane  at  dawn  of  day  ho  wrote  :  — 

"  Break,  break,  break, 

( )n  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  Sea  1 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  nie. 

"O  wch  fur  till'  tishcrnian's  boy, 

Th:it  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 
O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 

••  And  llie  stately  ships  sail  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill  ; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanislTd  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  I 

••  Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea  I 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me." 


CHAPTEE   XVIII. 


Architecture   in   Somersetshire. 
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'^EIOK  to  the  coming  of  the  Normans  there  was  no 
^  attempt  made  at  architectural  style  in  England. 
The  earlier  Saxons  were  content  with  timber 
constructed  buildings ;  and  when  in  later  times  they 
used  stone,  it  was  entirely  without  ornament.  There  is 
no  need  for  wonder  that  Saxon  remains  are  scanty  in 
Somerset  as  elsewhere  in  England ;  for  the  Normans, 
with  their  trained  sense  of  art,  swept  the  rough  English 
work  entirely  away  when  they  planned  a  stately  Norman 
structure  to  replace  it.  Among  the  few  traces  of  Saxon 
architecture  in  Somerset  are  the  tow^er  of  North  Newton 
Church,  near  Bridgwater,  and  the  font  in  the  south 
transept  of  Wells  Cathedral. 

The  Norman  period  of  architecture  in  England  ex- 
tended from  1066  to  1189,  and  it  is  marvellous  with 
what  rapidity,  during  a  little  more  than  a  century,  castles, 
cathedrals,  and  churches  were  erected.  It  is  reckoned 
that  within  that  period  seven  thousand  churches  were 
built,  and  of  thes3  Somersetshire  claims  a  fair  proportion. 
Good  local  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Babcary  Cliurch, 
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five  miles  east  of  Somerton  ;  in  St..  Michael's  Church, 
Blackford,  near  Wincanton,  with  its  fine  Norman  arch 
witiiin  the  porch  ;  and  in  the  early  Norman  arcades  and 
western  entrance  of  Nettlecombe  Parish  Chm-ch. 

St.  Gregory's,  Beckington,  three  miles  from  Frome, 
contains  a  Norman  tower  and  font ;  and  also  near  Frome 
is  St.  George's,  Whatley,  with  a  south  porch  of  the  same 
period.  The  north  doorway  of  St.  INIary  Magdalene's, 
Chewton  Mendip,  and  the  soutli  porch  of  St.  Mary's, 
Huish  Episcopi,  well  illustrate  the  Norman  style  ;  and 
much  work  of  the  same  period,  including  the  beautiful 
early  Norman  south  doorwaj^  and  the  piers  and  arches 
supporting  the  tower,  may  be  seen  in  the  Clun-ch  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  i\Iilborne  Port  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  county.  Queen  Charlton,  five  miles 
south-east  of  Bristol,  is  especially  interesting;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  Norman  tower  of  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
there  is,  opposite  the  manor  house,  a  fine  example 
of  domestic  Norman  in  the  gateway  once  used  as  the 
entrance  to  the  coui-t-liouse  of  the  al)bots  of  Keynsham. 

Norman  work  is  also  to  be  seen  at  Flax  Bourton, 
Stoke  Courcy,  Soutli  Stoke,  East  Stoke,  Twerton, 
Langridge,  Uphill,  Compton  Martin,  Ston  Easton, 
Christon,  and  Stoke-suh-IIam.  The  church  at 
Compton  Martin  is  the  only  example  in  Somerset 
with  the  arcades  and  clerestory  on  each  side  left  com- 
plete. But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  Norman  in  Somersetshire  is  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel,  Glastonbury. 

The  earlier  tli(!  Noi'inmi  woi'k,  the  plainer  it  is. 
Indeed,    the   aim   of  the    lii'^t    builders    seems    to    have 
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been  in    the    direction    of   the    sternest    simpHcity  ;    vet 
there  was  majesty  in  those  : — 

"  ^Massive  arches,  broad  and  round, 
On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low." 


WELL'^    CATHEDRAL — NORTH   PORCH. 
Dawkes  <{•  Pnrtridqe] 


[Wells. 


But  as   years   went    on  ornamentation    was  introduced, 
mainly    in    the    form    of    zig-zag    cuttings    in   the  round 
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iirclies ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  iN'ormaii  piiriod  of 
architecture  the  l)uiklcrs  dehghted  in  decorating  their 
work  by  quaint  carvings  of  syml^ols,  events,  and  faces. 
St.  Joseph's,  Glastonbury,  was  built  in  1186,  or  but  three 
years  before  the  Norman  style  gave  way  to  another ;  and 
in  the  doorway  arches,  particularly  in  the  north  arch, 
which  is  the  best  preserved,  are  very  fine  instances  of 
decorated  Norman. 

The  Norman  style  was  succeeded  by  the  Gothic,  but 
the  change  w^as  not  abrupt ;  there  was  a  sort  of  stepping- 
stone  from  one  to  the  othei',  which  goes  now  by  the  term 
of  Transitional  Norman,  in  this  ilic  zig-zag  ornaments 
wei'e  retained,  ])ut  the  rounded  arch  gave  way  to  the 
pointed.  Tlic  finest  examples  of  Transitional  Norman 
in  Somersetshire  are,  of  course,  Glastonbury  Alibey 
(the  main  building)  and  the  north  poivh  of  Wells 
Cathedral ;  but  there  are  many  other  churches  in  the 
county  that  possess  some  interesting  traces  of  this 
period  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Church  of  S  S.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Shepton  Mallet,  and  the  north  and  south  doorways 
of  St.  John's,  Frome  ;  and  at  Lullington,  Glutton,  and 
Shepton  Mallet. 

Massive  strength  and  grandeur  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Norman  style ;  the  soaring,  stately 
beauty  of  a  majestic  avenue  of  trees  was  that  of  the 
Gothic.  Yet  the  two  great  forms  of  architecture  were 
not  distinct  and  opposed,  for  the  Gothic  was  but  a 
progression  from  the  Norman.  The  change  from  the 
round  to  the  pointed  arch  was  the  first  step ;  the 
pointed  style  of  the  Transitional  Norman  came  as  a 
suggestion  of  something  more   upHfti^d   tlian     ihe    squat 
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form  of  the  round  arch  on  the  low  pillar  ;  and  from  out 
of  the  development  of  the  plam  Norman  grew  the  Gothic, 
of  which  Wells  Cathedral  is  in  some  of  its  features  a 
beautiful  example. 

The  term  Gothic  was  first  applied  to  this  style  of 
architecture  in  contempt.  Many  people  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  sorry  that  the  great  cathedrals  were 
not  built  after  the  model  of  the  Italian  structures  ;  and 
they  scornfully  declar3d  that  such  buildings  as  Wells 
Cathedral  and  Bath  Abbey  w^ere  worthy  only  of  bar- 
barians like  the  Goths,  the  rough  and  warlike  northern 
tribe  who  had  overrun  Italy  and  injured  many  of  her 
fairest  churches  and  palaces.  "  The  name  has  stuck,  as 
bad  names  liave  a  habit  of  doing,"  writjs  Mr.  P.  Leslie 
Waterhouss,  the  distinguished  architect,  "  and  is  still 
in  general  use  to  denote  the  pointed  style  which 
developed  in  the  twelfth,  and  flourished  in  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries." 

Gothic  architecture,  so  far  as  oiu-  own  land  is 
concerned,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
periods  :  — 

The  Early  English  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 

The  Decoratci  Gothic  of  the  fouiioenth  ; 

The  Poyendicidar  (rothic  of  the  lifteenth  and  follow- 
ing centuries. 

In  accepting  these  divisions,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  a  new  architectural  period  began  with  a  new  century. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was,  much  overlapping  ;  and  in 
Somersetshire,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  many  instances  of 
churches  built  at  the  end  of  a  certain  century  being 
a  mixture   of  the   style  of  the  closing  with  that  of  the 
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openinff  penod.  For  example,  St.  Marys  Church, 
Meare,  is  classed  as  Decorated-Perpendicular,  the 
windows  especially  marking  very  clearly  the  transi- 
tion from  one  period  to  the  other.  The  same  mixture  of 
styles  is  shown  in  Middlezoy  and  Yatton  Parish  Churches 
with  their  blending  of  the  Decorated  with  the  Perpen- 
dicular; in  St.  Augustine's,  West  Monkton,  whicli  com- 
bines the  Early  English  with  the  Decorated ;  and  in 
St.  Mary's,  Huish  Episcopi,  whose  tower  is  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Somersetshire. 

A  few  churches  contain  not  a  mixture  of  styles,  Init 
distinct  examples  of  more  than  one  architectural  jx-rirxl. 
Thus  at  Keynsham  the  chancel  is  Early  I-jiiglii'h,  the 
north  aisle  Perpendicular,  and  the  south  aisle  Decorated ; 
and  at  Luccombe  Parish  Church  the  chancel  is  Early 
EngHsh,  part  of  the  south  aisle  Decorated,  and  the  rest 
Perpendicular. 

The  Early  English  style,  distinguished  mainly  by 
long,  narrow  windows,  is  ilhistrated  in  Somerset  in 
the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  at  llchester,  Con- 
gresbury,  Hemington,  Chiselbordngh,  Portbury,  and 
North  Newton.  Tiicro  is  good  Early  English  work 
in  the  porches  at  Conipton  Bishop,  Croscombe  ami 
Tickcnham  ;  while  other  examples  of  the  same  period 
occur  at  Cheddar,  Creech  St.  Michael,  Dunster  and 
Martock. 

The    Decorated,    richer    in    detail,    contains    wider 
windows  with   upright  divisions,  or  mullions,  the  upper 
parts     being     ornamented    with    geometrical     patterns. 
Among   the   few   instances  of   this    style   are    the    Lid, 
Chapel  and  Chapter  House  of  Wells   Cathedral,  and  i;i 
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the  churches  at  Ditcheat  and  Priston,  whose  chancels- 
coutain  some  exquisite  decorated  work.  Interesting 
examples  of  the  same  period  may  be  seen  in  the 
south  transept  at  Milborne  Port  and  in  the  windows 
at  Whitchurch.       The  churches  at  Bleadon,  Badgworth 


LADY    CHAPEL,    WELLS    CATHEDRAL. 
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and  Berrow  possess  some  fine  details  of  the  decorated 
style;  as  do  those  at  Yatton,  North  Curry,  Wrington, 
Burrington,  Puckington  and  Whatley.  But  decollated 
architecture  is  not  a  feature  of  Somerset  churches. 
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The  Perppndicvilar  Churches  may  lie  recognised  not 
only  In"  their  still  wider  windows,  with  imillions  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  arch,  hut  hy  theii'  open  timhci"  roofs 
ornameutsd  with  carved  figures  of  angels,  and  their 
decorated  parapets  with  battlements.  The  embattled 
tower  of  St.  Mary's,  Yatton,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
work  belonging  to  this  period.  The  great  majority  of 
SomersetshirD  churches  are  in  the  Perpendicular  style  ; 
but  w'hile  in  nearh-  all  of  them  there  is  a  similarity, 
almost  monotonous  as  the  visitor  walks  from  village  to 
village,  many  stand  out  as  impressive  examples  of  perhaps 
the  most  stately  in  the  land. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  Perpendicular  Churches  in 
the  count)-  may  be  mentioned  Axbridge,  Bath  Abbey, 
Banwell,  Bridgwater,  Bruton,  Nortli  Cadbury,  Queen 
Camel,  Castle  Cary,  Chard,  Cheddar,  Crewkerne, 
Croscombe,  North  Curry,  Curry  Rivel,  Ditcheat, 
Dunster,  Evercreech,  Frome,  Glastonbury  (St.  .lolm's\ 
Ili^h  Ham,  Ilminster,  Keynsham,  Kingsbury,  Langport, 
Lsigh-on-Mendip,  Martock,  Melts,  South  Petherton, 
North  Petherton,  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerton,  Stok(!  St. 
Gregory,  Taunton,  Wedmore,  Weston  Zoyland,  Wring- 
ton,  Yeovil  and  Yatton.  Wellow  and  Kilniersdon  have 
very  bold  v,ork,  late  in  style. 

Classification  ok  Somerskt  Towers. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  the 
church  towers,  which  are  so  remarkable  and  interesting 
a  feature  of  the  architectui-e  of  Somerset ;  but  the 
generally  accepted  classification  that  liears  the  distin- 
guished authority  of  Freeman,   the   historian,   does   not 
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seem  to  )it>  quite  satistactory,  for  it  is  based  more  on 
the  style  of  the  stair-turrets  than  on  the  character  of 
the  towers  themselves. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Brereton's  classification  according  to  the 
treatment  of  the  belfry  stage,  groups  the  towers  under 
representative  types,  and  is  likely  to  be  widely  accepted 


Montague  Cooper'] 


ST.    MARY  S,    ILMINSTER. 


[Taunton. 


1.  Group  A.  Clicddar  Valley  type.  Triple  windows  in 
each  face  of  belfry  stage,  and  not  in  the  stage 
below. 
Examples  (first-rate):  Shepton  Mallet:  Cheddar;  Ban- 
well  ;  Winscombe  ;  Weston  Zoyland  ;  Bruton — • 
Axbridge  (central) ;  Weare,  and  Bleadon. 
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2.  Giioui'  B.     TiUtiUon  Dean  type.     Double  windows  in 

belfry  stage,  and  not  in  the  stage  below. 
Examples  (hrst-rate) :    N.  Petherton  ;   Huish  ;   Kings- 
bury; Bps.  Lydeard,  Taunton  St.  James;  He  Abbots, 
Staplc-Fitzpaine,  Kingston. 

3.  Group  C.     Bristol  and  Channel  district  type.     Single 

belfry  windows,  wholly  contained  in  belfry  stage. 
Exaiitples  :  Dundry;  Back\vf>ll ;    Publow;    Portishead  ; 
Wraxall ;    Kihncrsdon— jh-islinglun. 

4.  Group  D.     Consisting   of    three    subdivisions.     Con- 

necting characteristic  :  uiiifoj'inity  of  treatment  aljove 
nave  roof. 

(^0    Wringtnn  type:  Only  one — very  tall — stage  above 
the  body  of  the  cliurch. 
Examples  (all  first-rate) :  Wrington ;  Evercreech  ;  St. 
Cuthbert's,  Wells  ;  Batcond:)e. 

{J))   Chcioton   Mendip  type  :  Double  or  triple  windows, 
both  in  the  belfry  stage  and  in  that  below. 
Examples    (all    first-rate):    Chewton    Mendip;     St. 
Mary's,  Taunton  ;  St.  John's,  Glastonbury;  Leigh- 
on-Mendi})  (Mells)  :  and  (L't'iitral)  [hiiinster. 

(r)  SJicptoJi-BrttHclLavi])  type :  Belfry  stage  divided 
from  that  below,  but  connected  with  it  hy 
tall  single  windows,  partly  in  one  stage  and  pmUy 
in  the  othei'. 
Examples  (none  first-rate):  Shepton-Beauchamp ; 
Hinton  St.  George ;  Norton-sub-Ha-mdon  :  Curry- 
Rivel,  and  (central)  Crewkerne. 
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The  BuiLDiMecf  of  Whlls  Cathedral. 

"  The  Gothic  Cathedral,"  wrote  Froude,  the  historian, 
"  is  perhaps,  oa  the  whole,  the  most  maji^niticent  creation 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  as  yet  thrown  out." 
Although  Wells  Cathe- 
dral belongs  in  many 
parts  to  an  earlier  period, 
there  remains  the  west 
front  to  testify  in  its 
calm  and  stately  grace 
to  the  genius  of  the 
Gothic  builders. 

King  Edward  the 
Elder,  the  son  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  was  the 
founder  of  the  bishopric 
of  Wells  in  909,  choosing 
for  its  centre  the  already 
existing  church  by  the 
water  side  at  "  the  great 
fountain  of  St.  Andrew." 
The  original  building  was 
probably  of  wood  replaced 
when  it  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  by  a  stone 
structure,  probably  not 
unlike  in  size  and  style 
to  the  still  existing  Saxon 
Church  at  Bradford-on-x\von.  The  last  of  the  Saxon 
Bishops  was  the  famous  Gisa.  "  He  was  present," 
writes  Canon   Church,  "  when  Edward  wore  his  crown 
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for  tlie  last  time,  i)ii  Chi'istmas  Day,  10()") ;  lie  was  at 
the  dedication  of  St.  Peter's  in  Westminster  on 
Holy  Innocents'  Day,  lOBG;  and  on  tlie  following 
Christmas  he  assisted  at  the  Coronation  .if  William 
the  Norman." 

The  Saxon  Church  was  pulled  down  soon  after  Gisa's 
daath,  and  in  its  })lace  a  hishop's  house  was  built,  while 
Bath  became  the  cathedral  city  of  the  diocese.  The  falling 
away  of  Wells  from  its  ancient  dignity  ended  when 
Eobert  of  Lewes  was  made  bishop  in  1136.  With  lordly 
generosity  and  a  love  for  the  magnificent  in  architecture, 
he  set  to  work  on  the  building  of  a  stately  cathedral,  and 
to-day  he  is  remembered  as  the  first  of  the  "  Makers  of 
Wells."  He  it  was  who  brought  back  the  seat  of  the 
bishop  from  Bath  to  Wells;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  did 
much  towards  the  construction  of  the  present  Cathedral. 
But  his  work  was  so  skilfully  interw^eaved  with  the 
design  of  the  second  of  the  Wells  builders,  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  now  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other. 

This  second  builder  was  Reginald  v.ie  Bohun,  con- 
secrated Bishop  in  1174  ;  and  as  both  he  and  Bishop 
Robert  worked  during  the  same  architectui-al  period,  it  is 
safe  to  regard  them  jointly  as  the  builders  of  all  those 
parts  of  the  Cathedral  which  are  in  the  style  of  the 
transition  from  the  Norman  to  the  Early  English  period 
— an  improved  Norman,  rich  in  detail,  but  more  massive 
than  the  Early  English.  The  North  Porch  with  its  zig- 
zag Norman  mouldings  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  Cathedral ; 
and  also  to  the  Norman  transitional  work  of  the  two 
Bishops  may  be  attributed  the  westsrn  ends  of  the  choir 
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and  its  aisles,  the  transepts,  and  tlic  four  eastern  bays  of 
the  nave. 

The  rest  of  the  nave,  including  the  west  front,  was 
built  by  Jocelyn,  who  became  Bishop  of  Wells  in  1200  ; 
and  not  only  is  he  to  be  credited  with  this  original 
work,  but  he  finished  much  that  his  predecessors  had 
begun,  and  during  an  episcopate  of  close  upon  thirty- 
seven  years,  laboured  so  zealously  for  the  adornment 
and  completion  of  the  cathedral,  that  there  is  scarcel}' 
a  part  of  the  building  which  dojs  not  show  traces  of 
his  work ;  and  the  whole  remains  to-day  the  pride  of 
Somersetshire,  and  the  most  fitting  monument  to  the 
energy  and  devotion  of  the  good  bishop. 

The  architecture  of  Wells  Cathedral  may  be  generally 
described  as  Gothic  with  traces  of  Transitional  Norman. 
The  Central  Tower  is  Early  English  to  the  level  of  the 
roof,  while  the  upper  stages,  and  the  Ludy  Chapel,  belong 
to  the  Decorated  period.  The  West  Front,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  two  towers  which  are 
Perpendicular,  is  pure  Early  Enghsh. 

A  picture  of  exquisite  loveliness  this  Cathedral 
presents  with  its  surroundings  of  buildings  almost  as 
ancient  as  itself,  and  still  used  for  the  purposes  for  wdiich 
they  were  erected.  The  whole  of  England  can  scarcely 
show  a  spot  so  fair  as  this  city  of  Wells,  the  rehgious 
centre  of  the  county  amidst  which  cling  not  only  the 
most  sacred  traditions  in  the  national  history,  but  also 
memories  of  deeds  that  are  for  ever  linked  with  the 
making  of  England.  Rightly  has  Mr.  Dearmer,  in  his 
interesting  history,  Tke  Callwdral  GJinrch  of  Wells, 
described  it  as,  "  This  beautiful  old  city  of  Wells,  set  in 
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the  midst  of  the  fah'  western  county,  the  hind  of  Avalon 
and  Camelot,  of  Atheluey  and  Wedniore." 

With  its  majestic,  yet  ^'raceful  proportions,  and  its 
tier  upon  tier  of  statuary  in  th(^  most  exquisite  earvini;', 
there  can  he  no  question  linit  tliis  West  Front  of  Wells 
is  the  finest  example  of  Early  English  work  to  he  seen  in 
any  huildiug.  That  it  was  designed  by  Jocelyu  to  he  a 
hymn  in  stone,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  successive 
tiers  of  figures,  mostly  in  the  act  of  adoration,  are 
evidently  illustrations  of  the  Te  Deum.  There  we  see 
rows  of  Prophets  and  Apostles,  Angels  and  Saints,  and 
above  the  whole  magnificent  series  is  Christ  seated  in 
glory  with  the  Virgin  Mary  on  one  side  as  a  type  of  the 
New  Covenant,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  other  as 
a  type  of  the  Old. 

"  Such  was  Bishop  Jocelyn's  grand  idea  nobly 
carried  out,  to  make  the  stones  themselves  cry  out 
the  praises  of  our  God  and  King,  and  to  illustrate  in 
sculpture  St.  Aml)rose's  grand  church  hymn.  To  the 
present  day  musicians  never  weary  of  setting  it  to  fresh 
strains,  but  to  him  alone  did  the  idea  present  itself  of 
embodying  their  universal  hymn  of  praise  in  imperishable 
stone.  For  six  hundred  years  and  more  has  this 
magnificent  work  been  proclaiming  with  its  silent  voice, 
"  We  praise  Thee,  O  God :  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be 
the  Lord."  * 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Cathedral  is  built  of 
Doulting  stone,  similar  to  Bath  stone,  from  St.  Andrew's 
quarry  near  to  the  little  village  of  Doulting 

*  ]Mrs.  Boger's  Myths,  Scenes,  and  Worthies  of  Somerset. 
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I 

Tin;   I'rir^DiNG  of  Bath  Abbey. 

The  history  of  the  church  dates  from  Saxon  times 
wlieii  a  monastery  founded  hy  Ot'fa,  Kin^  of  ^Eercia, 
took  ihi'.  place  of  a  nuiiiicry  ;  and  (hiring"  the 
Nonuaii  period  it  was  annexed  to  the  bishopric  of 
Wells.  John  lie  N'illula  was  then  Jhshop  of  Wells; 
and  deciding  to  liave  liis  thi'one  in  J>ath,  he  swept  away 
the  old  Saxon  church  and  began  the  building  of  a  Norman 
structure.  Fifteen  years  later  Bath  was  ravaged  by  fire, 
and  out  of  the  fragments  of  Villula's  church  a  still  larger 
and  more  beautiful  building  was  erected.  Of  this  Norman 
structure  traces  may  be  seen  at  the  east  end  exterior  of 
the  present  abbey  in  the  shape  of  two  piers. 

For  three  centuries  the  church  stood ;  l)ut  it  had 
become  so  ruinous  through  neglect  that  the  rebuilding 
was  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  a  pleasant  story  that  is 
told  of  Bishop  Oliver  King,  who  went  to  Bath  iu  1499, 
and  in  a  dream  saw  beneath  the  figure  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  a  ladder  with  angels  ascending  and  descending, 
while  at  the  foot  was  an  olive  tree  supporting  a  crown. 
In  this  dream  he  seemed  to  hear  said  to  him,  "  Let  an 
Olive  establish  the  crown,  and  let  a  King  restore  the 
church." 

The  Bishop  lost  no  time  in  starting  on  the  building  of 
a  new  church,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  present  abbey 
was  erected  before  his  death  in  150:3.  Tlie  west  front, 
which  pictures  in  sculpture  the  dream  of  Bishop  Oliver 
King,  is  properly  regarded  as  not  only  one  of  the 
grandest,  but  one  of  the  most  singular  piect^s  of 
architecture  in  existence.  What  the  good  bishop  had 
left  undone  was  completed  by  the  energy  and  devotion 
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of  Birdc,  prior  of  the  abbey.  Tlie  Abbey  Church  of 
Bath  ranks  as  the  latest  example  on  a  large  scale 
in  England  of  Perpendicular  work. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  evil  times  befel 
Bath  Abbey.  The  Commissioners  appointed  for  its 
spoliation  oiifered  to  sell  the  building  for  a  small  sum   to 
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[Bath. 


the  city  authorities ;  but  the  offer  was  refused,  and  by 
order  of  the  Commissioners  all  things  that  could  be  sold — 
bells,  lead,  iron,  glass — were  torn  from  the  abbey 
and  sold  to  foreign  buyers.  The  bare  walls  passed 
by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  Matthew  Colthurst, 
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whose  son  Edmund,  in  1560,  presented  to  the  city  what 
was  Httle  better  tluin  ;i  ruin. 

Brighter  days  dawned  in  the  reign  of  Queen  ElizaiDeth, 
and  hy  puhHc  subscription,  not  confined  to  Bath,  the 
Ahh  x-  Church  was  sufficiently  restored  to  be  again  used 


ST.    MAi:V    |;KIi(  I.IKF. 

for  Divine  service.  But  it  was  not  until  ISTI  that,  at 
a  cost  of  £3o,000,  a  great  work  of  restoration  was  begun 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  There  are  some  who  regret  that 
his  successor  did  not  carry  out  the  original  plan  of 
restoration. 
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St.  M.\ry  Eedclifpe. 

This  stately  building,  the  most  beautiful  parish  church 
in  Somersetshire,  described  by  Chattertoi*  as  "  the  pride 
of  Bristol  and  the  Western  land,"  was  founded  in  1294 
by  Sir  Simon  de  Burton,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made 
for  victory  in  a  tournament.  It  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt,  in  1376,  by  William  Canynges,  alderman  of 
the  City  of  Bristol  ;  and  again  rebuilt  by  Canynge's 
grandson,  after  partial  destruction  by  the  fall  of  the 
spire  in  1445. 

The  vaulting  of  the  church  and  the  open  stone 
tracery  in  the  transept  clerestory  are  very  fine  examples 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture ;  but  the  most  beautiful 
feature  is  the  north  porch,  once  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  a 
hexagon  of  exquisite  decorated  work.  The  height  of 
the  church  and  the  beauty  of  the  clustered  columns  give 
to  the  interior  an  unusual  picture  of  combined  grace 
and  grandeur.  The  tower,  older  than  the  greater  part 
of  the  structure,  is  in  the  Early  English  style.  The 
church  was  restored,  and  the  spire  rebuilt,  at  a  cost 
of  £50,000,  in  1879.  It  should  be  added  that  the  church 
was  originally  constructed  of  stone  quarried  at  Dundry ; 
hut  that,  with  the  object  of  employing  more  enduring 
material,  Bath  stone  was  used  at  the  restoration. 

Domestic  xVrchitecture. 
On  this  subj'ect  volumes  could  be  written  about 
Somersetshire  alone,  and  there  can  be  no  attempt  made 
in  this  small  book  even  to  mention  the  hundreds  of 
buildings,  each  of  which  has  its  own  interesting  history. 
In  the  days  of  the  Tudors  a  feature  was  made,  almost  for 
the  first  time,  of  domestic  architecture ;  and  dotted  over 
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Soni-ji'sot  ui'e  Tudor  manor  liousus  with  tlie  great  square 
windows  that  arc  thi  chiot'  characteristic  of  the  pericd 
Nunihjrs  of  these  buildings  are  now  used  as  farm-houses. 
One  among  many  exceptions  is  Chew  Court,  near  Bristol, 
an  ancient  mansion  still  used  as  a  family  residence. ,  Its 
gateway  is  a  good  example  of  Tudor  work. 


1^ 
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[TroivbruJijc. 


Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  Elii^abethan  mansions 
is  Montacute  House,  near  Yeovil,  built  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  E,  probably  as  a  compliment  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  "  The  courtiers  took  care,  whatever  the  plan," 
writes  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  his  work  on  Architecture, 
"  that  comfort  was  not  sacrificed  to  appearance,  believing, 
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with  Bacon,  that  liouses  were  made  '  to  live  in,  not  to 
look  on,'  and  the  interior  an'angements  were  excellently 
designed  to  cope  witli  th-j  lavish  hospitality  which 
prevailed  in  the  '  spacious  days '  of  Elizabeth.  Very 
suggestive  of  the  open  house  are  the  legends  often  found 
carved  amongst  the  ornaments ;  thus,  over  the  front 
entrance  at  Montacute  :  '  And  yours,  my  friends  '  ;  while 
round  the  garden  porch  run  the  words  :  '  Through  this 
wide-opening  gate  none  come  too  early,  none  return 
too  late.'  " 

One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  county  is  Clevedon 
Court,  described  as  "  the  most  valuable  relic  of  early 
Domestic  Architecture  in  England."  It  dates  from  the 
time  of  Edward  II.,  was  restored  and  enlarged  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  since  undergone  considerable 
alterations;  but  the  porch  (with  its  portcullis  grooves), 
the  hall  and  kitchen  are  parts  of  the  original  structure  of 
the  early  fourteenth  century.  Clevedon  Court  has  an 
especial  interest  through  its  connection  with  the  Hallam 
family  and  Tennyson,  and  with  W.  M.  Thackeray,  who 
wrote  several  chapters  of  Esmond,  when  on  a  visit  here. 
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Gildas. 

4U3-571    (about). 

TWh]  earliest  of  our  national  historians  is  Gildas, 
l)orn  of  British  parents  in  493,  and  educated 
at  Glastonhury.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
keen  and  determined  resistan(;c  made  l)y  the  Britons 
ao'ainst  the  English  in  his  own  district.  There  is  no 
brightness  in  his  writings,  which  have  heen  properly 
described  as  a  long,  monotonous  plaint  ;  and  oven  when 
he  tells  us  of  the  biief  season  when  his  counlr\men 
checked  tlio  advance  of  the  invaders,  he  is  never 
enthusiastic  He  is  most  eloquent  when  ho  declares 
that  the  sorrows  of  the  British  were  the  result  of  tlie 
wickedness  of  their  kings  and  the  follies  of  their  priests. 

Gildas  is  the  earliest  chronicler  of  the  coming  of 
the  English  to  Britain.  In  his  work  on  the  subject, 
wi'itten  on  one  or  other  of  the  Somerset  islands  known 
to-day  as  the  Steep  and  Flat  Holms,  he  desci'ibes  the 
landing  of  the  Jutes  in  their  "  three  keels,"  and  vividly 
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pictures  the  slaughter  of  the  people,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  towns  by  the  English,  whom  he  calls  'whelps 
of  the  barbarian  lioness." 

Weary  of  the  troubles  in  Britain,  he  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  lived  for  a  time  peacefully  at  an  abbey, 
founded  by  himself,  in  Gaul  ;  l)ut  when  the  lighting 
was  over  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons,  he 
returned  to  live  at  Glastonbury,  in  whose  abbey  (about 
571)  he  was  laid  to  rest. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  life  of  Gildas  ;  and 
while  some  authorities  claim  Bath  as  his  birthplace, 
others  say  that  he  was  born  in  North  Britain,  and 
came  southwards  at  an  early  age. 

Dunstan. 

925-988. 
(The  story  of  his  career  is  given  in  Chapter  V.) 

Alphege. 

953-1012  {about). 
On  the  commg  of  the  Normans  to  England  one  of 
then-  acts  was  to  remove  from  the  chronicles  of  the 
Church  of  England  the  records  of  a  number  of  Saxon 
saints,  who  were  unknown  to  the  invaders.  When  the 
revisers  came  to  the  name  of  Alphege,  the  good 
Archbishop  Anselm  pleaded,  with  success,  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  ;  for  he  explained  that,  although 
Alphege  was  not  martyred  for  the  Christian  faith,  be 
deserved  to  be  reckoned  among  the  saints,  because  he 
had  died  for  the  sake  of  the  poor. 
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AlphegG  was  born  of  noble  parents,  in  953,  at  the 
village  of  Weston,  close  to  Lansdowne  Hill,  near  Bath. 
Early  in  his  manhood  he  lived  as  a  hermil,  in  a  cell, 
on  a  piece  of  waste  land  belonging  to  Bath  ;  and 
thither  his  learning  and  the  saintliness  of  his  character 
attracted  numbers  of  men,  who  wished  to  learn  from 
him  the  way  of  true  religion  uml  piety.  When,  against 
his  will,  he  was  made  Al)bol  of  Bath,  he  devoted 
h'mself  earnestly  to  his  work,  and  insisted  that  every 
m  -iYik  under  his  charge  should  live  a  saintly  life,  as  well 
as  wear  a  saintly  robe. 

Dunstan,  who  was  very  keen  in  recognising  ability 
and  industry,  appointed  Alphege,  then  only  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  and  he  ultimately 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

England  was  a  troubled  country  in  those  days. 
The  greater  p'art  of  it  was  overrun  by  the  Danes ; 
and  King  Ethelred  adopted  the  foolish  policy  of 
bribing  them  to  leave  him  at  peace.  When  one  ship 
went  back  to  Denmark  loaded  with  gold  and  jewels, 
a  dozen  would  sail  to  J'hi^laiid,  crowded  with  Danes 
eager  for  wealth  ;  and  more  piteous  than  ever  became 
the  condition  of  the  English  people. 

In  an  attack  upon  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  was 
captured,  and  for  liis  release  the  Danes  demanded  a 
ransom.  The  sum  they  named  was  so  large  that  to 
obtain  it  the  people  in  the  diocese  would  have  had  to 
be  heavily  taxed.  To  this  Alphege  would  not  consent ; 
and  as  he  sat  amidst  the  Danish  wai'riors  in  their  camp 
at  Greenwich,  surrounded  by  drunken  revellers  shouting 
for  the  gold  that  they  knew  he  could  get  if  he  would. 
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tli"v  i^rew  enraged  at  liis  calm  refusal.  First  ono  and 
then  another  throw  hones  or  weapons  at  the  heroic 
Archbishop.  Soon  he  fell  to  the  ground,  grievously 
wounded,  one  of  the  Danes  at  length  ending  his  suffer- 
ings with  the  stroke  of  an  axe. 

This  happened  in  1012,  and  the  niarlyr  was  taken 
to  St.  Paul's  Minster  for  burial ;  but  when  Canute  the 
Dai:ie  reigned  in  England  and  became  a  Christian,  he 
ordered  the  body  of  the  martyred  Archbishop  to  be 
carried  to  Canterbury,  for  stately  liurial  in  the  cathedral. 

William  of  Malmesbury. 

1095-1143  (about). 

One  of  the  earliest  writers  of  English  history  was 
William  of  Malmesbury,  born  in  Somersetshire  (the 
placa  of  his  birth  being  unknown)  about  1095.  He  was 
of  both  Norman  and  English  parentage,  and  naturally, 
in  his  works,  took  great  interest  in  the  peaceful  blending 
of  the  two  classes  into  one  nation. 

In  spite  of  the  fame  of  Glastonl)ury  as  a  school  of 
learning,  his  parents  decided  that  the  boy  should  be 
educated  at  Malmesbury  ;  but  he  took  no  pains  to  hide 
his  love  for  his  native  county,  and  was  as  often  called 
"  Somersetanus  "  as  by  his  own  name. 

In  time  he  became  a  monk  at  Malmesbury,  -and  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  abbey.  He  closely  read  many 
scientific  works,  iDut  his  favourite  stud}'  was  history. 
What  helped  to  turn  his  mind  in  this  direction  has 
been  told  us  by  himself  in  pleasant  lines  that  do  credit 
to  his  feelings  as  a  son  : — 

"  A  long  period  has  elapsed  since,  as  well  through 
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tlif  rare  of  my  parents  as  my  own  iiiduslry,  I  became 
familiar  witii  books.  This  pleasure  possessed  me  from 
my  childhood  ;  this  soiuce  of  delight  has  grown  with  my 
years.  Tndeed,  I  was  so  instructed  by  my  father  that, 
had  I  turned  to  other  pmsuits,  I  should  have  considered 
it  jeopardy  to  iny  soul,  nwd  iliscredit  to  my  character." 

Soon  linding  that  a  satisfactory  history  of  E^nglaud 
was  greatly  needed,  he  set  to  work  to  write  one, 
"not,"  as  he  explained,  "  to  display  my  learning,  which 
is  no  gi-eat  matter,  but  to  bring  to  light  things  that 
are  coveitd  with  the  rubbish  of  antiquity." 

Ilis  pi-incipal  history,  written  in  Latin,  covers  the 
period  from  the  landing  of  the  Saxons  to  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  (1120).  Then  followed  an 
account  of  events  from  1120  to  the  escape  of  the 
Empress  Maud  from  Oxford,  in  1142,  a  History  of  the 
English  Church,  a  Life  of  Dunstan,  and  a  History  of 
Glastonbury.  He  was  not  only  an  interesting  historian, 
but  he  strove  to  be  an  exact  one  ;  and  so  wise  and 
calm  was  his  view  of  the  progress  of  events  that  he 
ranks  as  the  first  writer  who  looked  upon  the  history  of 
his  country  with  the  eyes  of  a  statesman  and  philosopher. 
He  died  about  1143. 

Roger  Bacon. 

1214-1292    (about). 

In  1214,  near  Ilchester,  was  born  the  first,  in  order  of 
time,  of  English  scientific  wTiters  and  thinkers.  Little  is 
known  concerning  the  eax'ly  years  of  Eoger  Bacon  beyond 
the  fact  that  his  parents  were  deprived  of  their  property 
and  driven  into  exile  because  they  took  the  royalist  side 
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in  the  strugglj  between  the  cruwn  and  the  barons. 
Throughout  his  working  hfe  Eoger  Bacon  was  sorely 
hindered  in  liis  study  and  researches  by  the  straitened 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  left  through  the 
misfortunes  of  his  fuinily. 

After  spending  a  short  time  at  Oxford  he  went  to 
Pai'is,  and  was  rewarded  there  by  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Theology  for  the  untiring  patience  and  dihgence 
with  which  he  inquired  after  knowledge.  So  eager 
was  he  in  his  researches  that  he  spent  the  whole  of 
his  little  stock  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  books  and 
instruments. 

"  From  my  youth  up,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  laboured 
at  the  sciences  and  tongues.  I  have  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  all  men  who  had  any  reputation  for  learning. 
I  liave  caused  youths  to  be  instructed  in  languages, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  the  construction  of  tables  and 
instruments,  and  many  needful  things  beside."  He 
then  laments  his  want  of  proper  instruments,  and  tells 
us  that  because  of  his  poverty  he  tried  to  make  what 
he  wanted;  "but,"  he  says  in  a  pathetic  passage,  "I 
could  not  finish  them  through  failure  of  means." 

He  returned  to  Oxford  University  as  a  teacher;  and 
how  devotedly  he  did  his  work  is  shown  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  the  Pope  in  commending  to  his  notice 
a  youth  named  John  of  London,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  student.  "  When  he  came  to  me  as  a  poor 
boy,  I  caused  him  to  be  instructed  for  the  love  of  God, 
especially  since  from  aptitude  and  innocence  I  have 
never  found  so  towardly  a  youth.  Five  or  six  years  ago 
I  caused  him  to  be  taught  in  languages,  mathematics  and 
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optics,  ami  I   liavc  ,i;ratuitously  instructed  liim  with  my 
own  lips.  " 

By  tlie  help  of  some  f^enerous  friends  iJacon  was  al)le 
to  obtain  at  0.\t'oi-d  sonu^  of  tlio  instruments  he  ntn-ded, 
and  at  once  began  lu  iii([uire  deeply  into  the  mysteries 
of  Nature.  Wise  men  were  delighted  with  his  work; 
but  some  ignorant  monks,  not  understanding  his  experi- 
ments and  teaching,  charged  him  with  practising  magic 
by  the  help  of  Satan.  They  complained  to  the  Pope, 
who  forbad  Bacon  to  continue  as  a  teacher  at  O.Kford, 
and  soon  he  was  cast  into  piison. 

But  the  advent  of  a  new  Pope  brought  brighter  days 
for  the  scholar,  and  Bacon  was  encouraged  to  write  his 
Oj^us  Majlis  (The  Greater  Work),  which  is  now  accepted 
as  his  ino^:t  important  book.  In  it  he  gave  a  distinct 
account  of  all  that  was  known  in  his  time  of  geography, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  music,  optics,  climate,  and  many 
other  subjects.  What  was  incomplete  he  finished,  and 
W'hat  wa.-.  faulty  he  corrected;  and  it  has  been,  well  said 
that  his  Opus  MdjU'i  was  the  eucycloptLnlia  of  the 
thirteenth  centiu'N. 

Eoger  Bacon's  works  contain  much  that  was  new  in 
his  time  on  optics,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  was  eithe-'  the 
inventor  or  ihe  improver  of  the  telescope.  He  is  the 
first  writer  to  explain  the  camera  obscura  and  the  burning 
glass,  and  some  think  that  he  invented  gunpowder. 
But  it  is  probable  tha^  he  took  tlie  descnption  of  its 
manufacture  from  some  AimI)  writings.  His  knowledge 
of  astronomy  is  shown  in  his  cori'ection  of  the  calendar, 
a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian  fjibrary 
at  Oxford. 
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His  discoveries  did  not  tend  to  his  own  happiness,  for 
on  the  accession  of  another  Pope  he  was  again  accused 
of  deahngs  with  evil,  and  ten  years  of  his  valuable  hfe 
were  spent  in  a  prison  cell.  People  in  his  own  time 
forgot  the  brave  and  patient  searcher  after  knowledge, 
and  of  him  it  has  been  said :  "  '  Unheard,  forgotten, 
buried,'  the  old  man  died  as  he  had  lived,  and  it  has  been 
reserved  for  later  ages  to  roll  away  the  obscurity  that 
had  gathered  round  his  memory,  and  to  place  first  in  the 
great  roll  of  modern  science  the  name  of  Eoger  Bacon."- 

John  Hooper. 

1495-1555. 

During  the  religious  persecutions  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  the  only  native  of  Somerset  to  suffer,  so 
far  as  is  told  in  the  records,  was  John  Hooper,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  born  in  Somersetshire,  in  1495.  He  was 
a  good  man,  but  narrow-minded  and  stubborn ;  and, 
although  a  prelate  of  the  Church,  has  not  ))een  inaptly 
described  as  "  the  first  Nonconformist." 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  nominated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester ;  but  as  an  extreme  reformer 
who  desired  not  so  much  a  reformation  of  the  old  Church 
as  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  religious  body, 
he  o])jected  both  to  the  ceremony  of  consecration  and 
the  wearing  of  a  bishop's  vestment.  They  were  to  him 
objectionable  relics  of  Romanism. 

He  argued  so  strongly  against   the  expression  "  by 

*  Green's  History  of  lite  English  People. 
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the  saints,"  in  tlio  consecration  service,  that  Kinfj 
Edward  himseU"  struck  out  tlie  words;  and  with  regard 
to  the  vestments,  he  only  accepted  the  hishopric  on 
condition  that  he  should  never  wear  them,  except  on 
state  occasions.  It  is  ditticult  to  understand,  when  he 
held  such  extreme  opinions  against  ordinary  church 
usage,  why  the  bishopric  should  almost  have  been  forced 
upon  him,  or  he  have  accepted  it. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  his  doom  was 
certain.  Having  been  one  of  the  most  bitter  and 
prominent  of  the  Reformation  parly,  he  was  ordered 
to  London  for  examination  l)efore  the  Queen  in  Council 
and  Gardiner's  Court,  ni  the  Jjady  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Overy's  (now  St.  Saviour's)  Church,  in  Southwark. 
There  he  was  sentenced  to  he  l)urnt  to  death  in  his 
own  cathedi'al  city. 

From  the  time  that  Hooper  becf},me  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  to  the  hour  when,  with  calm  courage,  he 
repeated  aloud  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  he  stood  at  the 
stake,  in  1555,  with  the  faggots  piled  around  him, 
nothing  hut  what  is  worthy  can  l)e  credited  to  him. 
He  was  a  faithful,  industrious  l)ishop,  a  shining  example 
of  piety,  very  clmiital>le  to  the  poor,  and  a  friend  of 
education.  Almost  his  last  utterance  was  the  beautiful 
reply  he  made  to  a  friend,  who  urged  him  to  save; 
his  life  by  owning  that  his  religious  faith  was  an 
error: — "True  it  is,"  he  replied,  "that  death  is  bittei- 
and  life  is  sweet ;  but  pray  consider  that  the  death  to 
come  is  more  bitter,  and  the  life  to  come  more 
sweet." 
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The   Founders  of  Wadham   Collej^^e. 

15Gl-l(iU'J. 

In  the   north    transept   of    Ihninster    parish  church 
is  ,aJi  altar  tomb,  with  n-omnrial  brasses  to  8ir  Nicholas 
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SIi:    NICHOLAS    WADHAM. 


Wadham  and    Lady  Dorothy,  his  wife,  the  founders  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford.      Let  Thomas   Fuller,  m   his 
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Worthies    of  Eiujland,    tell   in    his    bright,    witty    style 
the  brief  story  of  Nicholas  Wadham's  career: — 

"  Nicholas  Waclham,  of  Merrifleld,  Esq.,  havuig  great 
length  in  his  extraction,  breadth  in  his  estate,  and  depth 
in  his  liberality,  married  Dorothy,  sister  to  the  first  Lord 
Petre.  His  hospitable  house  was  an  inn  at  all  times,  a 
court  at  Christmas.  This  worthy  pair,  being  issueless, 
erected  tlie  college  of  Wadham,  in  Oxford." 

Merrlfiehl,  mentioned  by  Fuller  as  the  residence  of 
the  Wadhams,  w*as  a  manor  liouss  at  Ilton,  tw^o  miles 
north  of  Thninster.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  moat 
and  the  basement  of  one  of  the  towers.  Nicholas 
Wadham,  born  in  15G1,  died  in  1609  ;  and  bis  wife, 
who  survived  him  for  ninj  years,  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  buildings  and  revenues  of  the  college. 

Samuel  Daniel. 

1562-1G19. 

The  earliest  known  poet  of  Somersetshire  birth  is 
Samuel  Daniel,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
is  said  to  have  succeeded  Spenser  as  Poet  Laureate. 
He  was  l^orn,  near  Taunton,  in  1562,  the  son  of  a 
teacher  of  music;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  went 
to  Oxford  University,  where  he  chiefly  interested  himself 
in  the  study  of  poetry  and  history. 

His  appearance  and  manner  seem  to  have  soon  won 
for  him  the  favour  of  the  great ;  for  he  lived  for  a  time 
with  the  Pembroke  fainily,  was  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  afterwards  became  tutor  to  Lady  Anne 
Clifford,  known  later  on  as  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
Through  the  Pembroke  influence,  he  received  an  appoint- 
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mont  in  tlic  liouseliold  of  Jamos  T.,  and  was  made 
Master  of  the  Revels,  in  wliicli  office  be  arranged,  holli 
as  author  and  stage  manager,  the  masques  that  were  per- 
formed, to  tlic  delight  of  the  Queen,  when  Prince  Henry- 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  masque  written 
by  Daniel,  the  Queen  took  a  part  as  the  Ocean  Queen, 
and  among  the  performers  were  counted  the  most  stately 
ladies  of  the  realm;  while  Prince  Charles — afterwards 
Charles  I.— acted  the  part  of  Zephyr,  with  twelve  little 
girls  of  noble  birth  in  attendance  upon  him. 

Daniel  s  poetry  is  more  remarkable  for  sweetness 
and  purity  of  style  than  for  vigour.  Of  his  historical 
poems,  the  best  is  Bosaviond,  m  which  there  are  many 
expressions  of  pathos  belonging  to  the  highest  realms 
of  poetry.  "  No  writer  of  the  period,"'  says  the  eminent 
critic,  Mr.  Saintsbury,  "  has  such  a  command  of  pure 
English  as  Daniel  ;  "  and  in  illustration  of  this  opinion 
is  quoted  the  opening  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Cou'itess 
of  Cumberland:  — 

'•He  that  of  such  a  licight  liath  built  his  mind, 
And  roared  tlic  d\velh'n<;-  of  his  tlioiiLjlits  so  strong, 
As  ncitlier  fcai'  nor  liope  can  shake  the  frame 
Of  liis  rcsoKcil  powci's:   nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wi'on,!.( 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturh  the  same  ; 
What  a  fair  seat  liath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wealds  of  man  survey  !  " 

Nothing  more  beautiful  in  Datiiel's  writing  is  shown 
than  in  bis  unshaken  belief  in  the  glory  of  the  English 
tongue  and  in  bis  fears  tliat  Ibe  language  would  not 
sp 'cad   beyond    tlic    ocean    ijoundaries   of    the   kingdom. 
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He  had  no  idea  that  the  time  would  come  when  America 
would  speak  the  English  tongue,  and  the  sun  never  set 
upon  the  realms  of  the  British  Empire;  hut  there  is 
nohiliu  in  his  longing; — 

"  oh  that  the  ocean  chd  not  bound  our  style 
Within  these  sti'ictand  narrow  limits  so, 
]iat  that  the  ni;'!o;l,v  of  om-  sweet  isle 
IMIglit  now  be  h'^'urd  to  Tiber,  Arne,  and  Po  ; 
That  they  might  know  how  far  Thames  doLli  out  go 
The  nnisic  of  doelinrd  Italy." 

His  longing  was,  however,  coupled  with  hope,  tor  later 
on  he  wrote  : — 

'•  Wlio  knows  whither  we  may  vent 
The  treasure  of  our  tongue  ?     To  what  strange  shores 
Tliis  gain  of  oiu'  best  glory  will  l)c  sent 
To  enrich  unknowing  nations  with  our  stores,?  " 

With  this  patriotic  hope  of  our  Somersetshire  poet 
we  can  fitly  end  the  hi'ief  record  of  his  life.  His  prose 
work— save  his  admirahle  Defence  of  lllnjme — will  not 
endure  ;  hut  the  sweetness  and  dignity  of  his  ])oems, 
those  "  well-languaged  "  rhymes  that  won  for  him  the 
friendship  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  of  Sidney  and 
Chapnum,  and  the  envy  of  Ben  Jonson,  will  endure 
with  the  glory  of  the  language  of  wdiich  he  w-as  so 
proud. 

Daniel  died  in  1010,  and  was  buried  at  Beckington, 
wdiere  to-day  may  be  seen  the  memorial  to  his  memory, 
erected  by  his  pupil.  Lady  Anne  Clitibrd,  Cguntess  of 
Pendjroke. 
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Thomas  Coryate. 

1677  1616. 

This  eccentric  character,  a  famous  native  of  Somerset, 
although  scarcely  to  be  classed  as  one.  of  her  "  Worthies," 
was  born,  at  Odcombe  Eectory,  in  1577.  After  a 
residence  at  Oxford  University — which  he  left  without 
taking  his  degree — he  attracted  attention  by  his  skill 
as  a  buffoon,  and  was  appointed  jester  to  the  Court  of 
James  I.  In  1608,  he  started  on  a  walking  expedition 
across  Europe,  from  Paris  to  Constantinople,  and  wrote 
an  amusing  and  curious  account  of  his  experience  in 
a  book,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Coryutc  Crudities. 

John    Pym. 

158-1-1G13. 

John  Pym,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Parliamentary 
Party  during  its  quarrel  with  Charles  I.,  was  born  at 
Brymore,  Somerseitshire,  in  1584.  He  belonged  to  a 
good  family,  and  from  his  boyhood  received  a  trainnig 
to  tit  him  to  take  a  share  in  public  life.  At  the  end 
of  his  school  days  h-e  was  sent  to  Broadgate  Hall,  Oxford, 
now  known  as  Pembroke  College,  and  was  eventually 
called  to  the  Bar. 

When  quite  a  young  man,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  tor  Tavistock, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  cleverness  of  his 
attacks  upon  the  policy  of  the  King's  favourite,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  But  it  was  not  until  Charles  I. 
came  to  the  throne  that  Pym  took  his  position  among 
the  leaders  of  Parliament.     When  the  Long  Parliament 
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met,  in  1640,  the  most  successful  of  the  earlier  speeches 
was  his  eloquent  statement  with  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  the  members  to  protest  against  any  doings  of  the 
King  that  they  considered  illegal. 

His  speeches  were  practical,  as  well  as  eloquent. 
The  Somersetshire  orator  was  successful  in  hrinjzins  a 
charge  of  high  treason  against  Lord  Stratford  ;  and,  in 
1641,  he  tiew  to  higher  game,  when  he  joined  with  four 
others  in  drawing  up  the  Grand  Eemonstrance  setting 
forth  the  several  instances  in  which  they  claimed  that 
the  King  had  exceeded  his  powers.  The  attempt  of 
Charles  to  arrest  the  five  members  led  to  the  Civil 
War  between  King  and  Parliament,  which  began  in 
August,  1642. 

We  are  told  i)y  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  his 
History  of  the  Bchc.llion,  that  Charles,  recognising 
the  ability  and  influence  of  Pyni,  offered  him  one  of 
tlie  highest  positions  in  the  State.  Pym  rijfused :  hut 
it  is  a  pleasant  feature  of  his  character  that,  while  he 
still  continued  to  sternly  oppose  the  policy  of  Charles, 
he  never  again  attacked  the  King  with  Iiis  accustomed 
violence. 

Pym  diud  before  the  end  of  tlic  Civil  War  :  and  it 
is  the  lielief  (jf  many  that,  had  lie  livcil,  the  crowning 
mistake  of  the  execution  of  Charles  would  never  have 
occurred.  Six  members  of  JParliament  carried  Pym,  in 
1643,  to  hc.-.cured  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey;  but 
at  the  Eestoration  his  remains,  together  with  those  of 
Blake,  were  dug  uj)  and  l)tn-i('d  in  the  churchyard  of 
the  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  under  tlie  shadow 
of  the  Abbey. 
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Robert  Blake. 

1599  - 1657. 

Since  the  days  of  the  scattering  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  our  country,  for  lack  of  opportunity,  had  taken 
no  active  pare  in  naval  records.  The  Dutch  were  the 
recognised  carriers  on  the  sea ;  and  hoth  their  navy  and 
their  merchant  service  were  supreme.  In  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  Van  Tromp,  the  famous  Dutch 
Admiral,  delighted  in  sailing  up  and  down  the  Channel 
with  a  besom  fixed  to  his  mast-head,  as  a  sign  that  he 
would  sweep  the  English  from  the  seas.  A  Somerset- 
shire man,  Eobert  Blake  by  name,  replied  to  this  insult 
by  tearing  a  flag  into  long,  narrow  strips,  in  form  like  a 
lash  ;  then  he  directed  that  a  strip  should  be  fastened  to 
the  mast-head  of  each  of  his  ships  in  token  that  he 
would  whip  the  Dutch  from  the  shores  of  England.  He 
kept  his  word,  and  to-day  he  is  reckoned  among  the  fore- 
most of  English  Admirals.  The  pennon  had  its  origin 
in  Blake's  lash-like  flags. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of 
Bridgwater  ;  but  scarcely  any  of  the  town's  records  are 
so  prized  as  the  fact  that  Admiral  Blake  was  born  there 
in  1599;  and  that  his  grandfather  was  Mayor  of  the 
ancient  borough. 

Eobert  Blake  received  his  early  education  in  the  free 
school  of  his  native  town,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
AVadham  College,  Oxford,  founded  by  his  father's  friend, 
Nicholas  Wadham.  Returning  to  Bridgwater  he  was 
elected  as  Member  of  Parliament  for  his  own  borough, 
and  at  the  oufbreak  of  the  Civil  ^Yar,  in  1642,  took  the 
side    of   the    Parliament   against    Charles    I.      In    1613, 
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Blake  had  a  prominent  part  in  liokling  Bridgwater  against 
Prince  Rupert ;  and  later  on  distinguished  himself  by  a 
stubborn  and  successful  defence  of  Taunton,  and  in  the 
capture  of  Dunster  Castle. 

It  was  well-known  by  Oliver  Cromwell  that  iilake 
sternly  objected  to  extreme  measures  against  Charles ; 
and  when  it  was  decided  to  bring  the  King  to  trial,  the 
Parliament  thought  it  wise  to  disband  the  greater  part  of 
Blake's  force.  But  Cromwell  was  wise  enough  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  such  a  man  as  Blake;  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  kiu;w  nothing  of  seamanship,  placed 
him  in  command  of  a  lleet.  Prince  Rupert  had  been 
acting  at  sea  more  like  a  pirate  than  a  leader  engaged  in 
actual  warfare  ;  and  Blake  pursued  him  with  characteristic 
energy. 

Rupert  and  his  brother  Maurice  sought  shelter,  one 
day,  in  the  port  of  Lisbon.  Thither  sailed  Blake ;  but 
the  princes  escaped  l)y  the  assistance  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  in  retaliation,  the  EngUsh  Admiral  captured 
twenty  Portuguese  treasure  ships  on  their  way  home 
from  the  West  Indies.  Then  he  pursued  the  royalist 
fleet,  destroyed  several  of  their  vessels,  and  forced  Rupert 
to  flee  westward  across  the  Atlantic  for  safety.  Against 
the  French,  with  whom  the  English  were  waging  a  naval 
war,  Blake  was  signally  successful. 

But  Blake's  fame  mainly  rests  upon  his  achievements 
in  the  Dutch  War.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  foreign 
ships  to  salute  the  Enghshflag,  and  when  Blake,  in  iG5.l, 
met  the  Dutch  fleet  off  Dover  and  they  failed  to  pay  the 
usual  compliment,  he  reminded  them  of  their  fault  by 
three  times  liring  a  gun  without  ball.     Van  Tromp,  tlie 
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i)uLcli  AdiiiiiMl,  icplicd  ill  oariiest  with  a  broadside,  and 
an  engagement  lasting  live  hours  took  place.  At  tK'e 
close,  although  the  English  had  but  nineteen  ships,  the 
Dutch  fleet  of  forty  vessels  sailed  away  across  the  North 
Sea. 

\'aii  Ti-oiiip,  with  Ruyter  and  D^  Witt,  eoutiaued  the 
war  in  the  following  year,  and  it  was  a  trifling  success 
with  seventy-seven  ships  against  forty  of  the  English 
fleet,  that  letl  Tromp  to  display  tiie  besom  at  the  mast- 
head. The  triumph  was  l)ut  a  short  one.  P)Iak(;  was 
much  in  oai'iiest,  and  Cromwrll  believed  in  him.  The 
fleet  was  re-organized  and  iulditioiis  made  to  it  ;  and  in 
figlit  aftei-  fight  the  advantage  rested  with  the  English. 
The  end  came  on  July  31st,  Ki;");},  when  Van  Tromp,  after 
bombarding  Dover  Castle,  was  met  by  Jilake,  :ind 
defeated  in  a  decisive  engagement.  Peace  followed  ;  and 
the  Dutch,  after  agreeing  to  salute  the  English  flag, 
paying  an  indemnity,  and  promising  no  longer  to  give 
support  to  the  Royalists,  became  the  ally  of  England. 

For  four  years  longer  Blake  continued  his  successes. 
At  one  time  he  was  sent  to  humble  a  prince  who  had 
insulted  England ;  at  another  to  punish  an  African 
potentate  who  had  been  guilty  of  piracy;  and  in  the  war 
with  Spain  he  was  ever  energetic  and  successful.  "He 
died  August  17th,  iG57,  on  entering  Plymouth  Sound 
after  a  brilliant  engagement  with  the  Spanish,  and  was 
buried  with  a  public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Blake's  character  figures  in  history  as  one  of  the 
noblest.  He  treated  his  sailors  well  and  they  had  the 
greatest  regard  for  him.  In  all  his  actions  he  showed 
that  he  thought  far  more  of  country  than  of  party  ;  and 
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altliouj:jh  he  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  liuge  fortune 
he  died  with  but  £200  in  liis  possession.  He  was  so  just 
that  he  dismissed  his  own  lorother  from  the  navy  for 
disobedience  to  orders  ;  and  as  a  seaman,  his  courage  and 
devotion  to  duty,  in  addition  to  his  successes,  place  him 
among  the  greatest  of  English  Admirals.  Yet  the  man 
who  ranks  high  among  the  Worthies  of  Somersetshire 
was  not  allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  At  the  Eestoration  his 
services  to  the  nation  were  disregarded,  and,  with  pitiful 
spite,  the  Court  part}'  caused  his  body  to  he  removed  from 
the  Abbey  and  liuried  in  the  neighbouring  Churchyard  of 
St.  Margaret's. 


William  Prynne. 

1600-1G89. 

The  most  famous  member  of  Parliament  for  Bath  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  William  Prynne,  born  in 
1600  at  Swainswick.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  mayor 
of  Bath,  was  educated  in  that  city,  became  its  Recorder, 
and  represented  it  in  three  successive  Parliaments. 
After  graduating  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  he  studied 
law,  and  soon  became  a  prominent  supporter  of  the 
extreme  Puritan  party. 

In  1632  he  wrote  a  book  strongly  condemning  plays 
and  those  who  acted  in  them.  His  severest  words  were 
directed  against  females  taking  parts  in  such  perform- 
ances ;  and  as  King  Charles  I.  was  fond  of  stage  plciys, 
and  his  Queen  had  acted  in  one  at  Whitehall,  Prynne 
was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Star  Chamber  on  the 
charge  of  endeavouring  to  stir   up   the   people   against 
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the  Royal  Family.  He  was,  and  continued  to  bo 
throughout  his  life,  a  Royalist,  and  had  merely  expressed 
what  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Puritan  party  ;  but 
the  Star  Chamber  fined  him  £5,000,  caused  his  name  to 
be  blotted  out  of  the  books  of  Oriel  College,  sentenced 
him  to  have  his  ears  cut  off  by  the  public  hangman  in 
the  pillory,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

Still  undaunted,  from  prison  he  sent  for  publication 
a  further  expression  of  his  opinion  as  a  Puritan,  and, 
attacking  tlie  bishops,  described  them  as  "  devouring 
wolves  and  lords  of  Lucifer."  Foi'  ibis  offence  he  was 
again  brought  before  the  Star  ChiiuilxT,  lined  another 
£5,000,  sentenced  to  lose  the  stumps  that  remained  of 
his  ears,  and  to  be  biaiided  on  each  cheek  with  llio  letters 
S.  L.  (seditious  libeller).  This  further  cruelty  having 
been  inflicted,  he  was  first  placed  in  Carnarvon  Castle 
and  afterwards  ia  a  prison  at  Jersey. 

Even  then  his  spirit  was  not  subdued,  and  at  every 
opportunity  he  set  forth  in  pamplilets  the  opinions  o-f  the 
Puritans  on  religious  and  social  matters.  In  1640,  he 
was  elected,  in  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Long 
Parliament,  as  member  for  a  Cornish  boroitgh,  and  at 
once  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  him  to  be  released. 
Great  crowds  welcomed  him  on  his  entry  into  London; 
and  in  the  action  of  Parliament  that  led  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  Archbishop  Laud  he  took  the  leading  part. 

When  the  Civil  War  raged,  Prynne,  who  had  always 
opposed  what  he  considered  to  be  the  unconstitutional  acts 
of  the  Court  party,  earnestly  tried  to  bring  about  a  right 
understanding  between  the  King  and  the  people.  On 
his    appointment    as    Recorder    of    Bath,    in    1047,    he 
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favoured  the  Koyal  cause,  and  at  the  execution  of 
Charles  issued  papers  containing  the  proclamation  of 
Charles  II.  For  this  expression  of  loyalty  he  was 
deprived  of  his  Eecordership  and  imprisoned  in  turn  at 
Dunster  and  Taunton  Castles.  At  the  Eestoration  he 
was  released  and  appointed  Chief  Keeper  of  the  Records 
in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Prynne,  who  died  in  1689,  lives  in  history  as  an 
industrious  scholar,  a  powerful  political  writer,  and  a 
man  of  dauntless  courage  in  support  of  what  he  felt  was 
right.  But  he  is  to  be  remembered  by  a  higher  quality 
still.  No  one  had  treated  him  more  harshly  than  the 
Royalists,  yet,  with  ears  maimed  by  them  and  cheeks 
branded,  he  supported  that  party  because  he  believed 
that  it  best  represented  the  Constitution  of  the  nation. 
To  him  principle  w^^s  stronger  than  the  memory  of 
wrongs  and  indignities. 
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Sir  Ral|)li  (Lord)   Mopton. 

1G01-1G;J2. 

Sir  Ealph  Hopton,  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Charles  I. 
tor  liis  successes  on  behalf  of  tlie  Royalist  cause, 
was     of     Somersetshire    parentage,    his    father's    seat 
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being  at  Stratton.  between  Wells  and  Frome.  ITis 
mother  was  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  Monmouth- 
nhire  when  he  was  I)orn. 

{llnptnn's  viilitary  career  is  told  in  Cliapter  XT.) 
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Ralph  Cudvvorth. 

](;17-1GS8. 

Ralph  CiulworLli,  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  pjn<^lish  divines  and  philosophers,  was  born, 
in  IG17,  at  Aller,  where  his  father  was  rector.  In  his 
twenty-second  year,  he  took  the  detjree  of  M.A.  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college.  After  a  brilliant  career  as  a  tutor  at  the 
university,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  North 
Cadbury,  and  there  he  began  the  writing  of  the  l)ooks 
upon  religion  and  philosophy,  by  which  he  will  be  ever 
i-emembered.  His  greatest  work,  The  True  InteUectual 
System  of  the  Universe,  is  remarkable  for  powerful 
writing  and  evidence  of  the  author's  great  learning. 
Cudworth  was  a  good  man,  and  an  eminent  scholar, 
and  deservedly  ranks  high  among  the  Worthies  of  his 
native  county. 

John    Locke. 

1632-1704. 

On  the  churchyard  wall  of  Wrington  is  a  tablet 
bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  John  Locke 
was  a  native  of  the  parish.  The  great  philosopher  was 
born,  August  29th,  1G32,  in  a  small  thatched  cottage 
close  to  Wrington  church,  and  it  was  in  the  gable  of 
this  building  that  the  tablet  was  originally  inserted; 
but,  mifortunately,  the  cottage  has  been  removed. 

Locke  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  chose  medicine  for  a  pro- 
fession,   but,   having   a   weak   constitution,    he   thought 
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it  wise  not  to  lmUci-  upon  llie  luirdships  ot  ;i  doctor's 
life,  and  accepted  the  position  of  tutor  to  the  young 
Ashley  who  became  tlw  I'iinious  fjord  Shaftesbury  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  Lord  Sliaftesbury,  the  grandfather 
of  this  Ashley,  treated  the  delicate  tutor  with  the  most 
tender  regard  ;  and  Locke,  in  return,  never  wavered  in 
his  loyalty  to  one  wliose  friendship  had  done  so  much 
for  liim. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  had  opposed  the  policy  both  of 
Charles  IF.  and  James  II.,  and,  together  with  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  was  suspected  of  having  knowledge  of 
the  several  plots  that  brought  Uouble  towards  the  end 
of  Charles  II. 's  reign.  When  Shaftesbury  thought  it 
wise  to  seek  shelter  for  a  time  in  Holland,  Locke 
accompanied  him. 

Locke  lived  for  six  years  in  Holland,  working  steadily 
at  his  great  book,  An  Easay  Concerning  Human  Under- 
standing. James  II.  believed  tliat  tlio  philosopher  was 
among  those  who  had  prompted  INIonniouth  in  tlic  ill- 
fated  rebellion  wliich  ended  at  Sedgemoor ;  and  the 
Englisli  ambassador  demanded,  without  success,  that 
the  Dutch  government  should  deliver  Locke  into  the- 
hands  of  James.  Foiled  in  this,  the  King  caused 
Locke's  name  to  be  crossed  out  of  the  books  of  Christ 
Church. 

Brighter  days  dawned  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
became  King  of  England.  Locke  returned  to  England, 
was  well  received  l)y  William,  and  given  appointments 
that  would  provide  him  with  money  and  leisure  for 
continuing  his  researches.  Sir  Thomas  Masham,  of 
Essex,  invited    Locke   to   live  at    his   liome  ;  and   there 
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the  philosopher  thought  and  wrote  unti4  1704,  when 
his  health  failed  him,  and  he  died  peacefully,  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand.  It  has  been  well  said  of  John 
Locke  :  "  We  cannot  help  loving  the  simple  and  unpre- 
tending scholar,  with  a  heart  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  who  did  life's  work  so  humbly,  yet  so  well." 


JOHN    LOCKE. 


Locke's  most  important  work,  the  result  of  twenty 
years'  earnest  thought,  was  suggested  to  him  during 
an  argument  with  some  friends.  They  had  thoroughly 
discussed  their  subject,  each  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  but  at  the  end  were  no  nearer  to  an  understanding 
than  at   the  beginning.     Locke  then   began   his  Essay 
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Concerning  Human  Understanding,  for,  to  quote  his 
own  woixls,  lie  said,  "  It  was  necessary  to  examine 
their  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects  their  under- 
standings were,  or  were  not,  litted  to  deal  with." 

As  an  example,  of  Locke's  wisdom,  the  following 
short  passage  on  th'j  small  effect  of  genius,  when  not 
allied  with  perseverance,  may  l)e  quoted  from  the 
celebrated  essay :  "  T  do  not  deny  tliat  natural  dis- 
position may  often  give  tht;  first  rise  to  it  "  [i.e.,  facility 
in  doing  a  certain  work),  "  hut  that  nuver  carries  a 
man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and  it  is  practice 
alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body,  to  their  perfection." 

Bishop  Ken. 

1G37-171U. 

About  midwa}  between  Clevedon  and  Yatton  is 
situated  the  secluded  village  of  Kenn,  of  special  interest 
because  of  its  connection  with  one  of  the  finest 
characters  in  the  roll  of  Somersetshire  Worthies. 
Within  the  cliurcli,  among  other  ancient  monuments, 
is  one.  erected  in  109-3,  to  the  nn'inory  of  C'In'istoplier 
Ken,  of  Ken  Court.  The  Kens  lived  in  this  village 
from  the  thirteenth  to  thu  si'venteenth  century,  when 
the  estates  passed  to  Earl  Poulutt,  on  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Christopher  Ken.  The  most  famous 
member  of  this  family  i^  Thorn  is  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  born  in  Ki.'JT,  at  Little  Berkhampstead,  in 
Hertfordshire. 

Although  Ken  had  stoutly  opposed  the  policy  of 
James  IL,  he  remembered  that  he  had  taken,  as  bishop, 
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the  oath  of  loyalty  to  that  king  ;  and  at  the  Eevolution 
of  IfiH-S  he  refased  to  do  homage  to  William  m.,  on 
the  ground  of  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  James.  For 
this  reason  lie  was  deprived  of  his  see  in  1690,  and  went 
to  live  in  retirement  with  his  friend,  Lord  Weymouth, 
at  Longleat.  There  he  wrote  the  beautiful  morning  and 
evening  hymns,  "Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun" 
and  "Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  tliis  night,"  which  arc 
still  sung  in  tens  of  thousands  of  churches  and  homes 
throughout  the  land. 

The  good  l)ishop  died  in  1710,  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  .Jolin's  Church  in  Frome,  beneath 
the  east  window  of  the  chancel.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  sunrise,  I)y  his  own  desire,  and  his  friends 
thought  of  liis  morning  hymn,  and  remembered  that 
it  was  his  habit  to  rise  witli  llie  s;in.  Ken,  who  had 
been  strong  in  opposing  throe  kings,  was  ever  tender 
in  liis  care  foi-  tin;  wants  ol'  the  poor  and  their  ethicalion; 
and  in  Fronie  Church  there  is  a  window  containing  a 
kneeling  figure  of  the  bishop  in  the  act  of  offering  food 
to  some  poor  people  at  his  own  table. 

(Bishop  Ken's  connection  with  Somersetshire  history 
is  described  in  Chapters  XIV.  and  XVI.) 

Other  Hymn  Writers    Connected  with 
Somersetshire. 

The  Rev.  Augustus  M.  Toplady,  Incumbent  of  Broad 
Hembury,  Devon,  is  said  to  have  written  Bock  of  Ages 
when,  during  a  storm,  he  found  shelter  beneath  a  rock 
in  Burrington  Combe.  The  hymn  was  first  published 
in  the  Gospel  Magazine  for  1775.  Toplady  was  born 
at  Farnham  in  1710,  and  died  in  liis  tliirty-eighth  year. 
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Mrs.  Luke'  wrote,  in  1841,  the  popular  hymn  for 
children  I  think  when  I  read  that  stocct  story  of  old, 
on  the  hack  of  an  old  envelope,  when  riding  on  the 
stage  coach  from  Taunton  to  Wellington.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  visit  a  village  school,  supported  by  her 
step-mother ;  and  the  first  to  learn  the  hymn,  which 
was  given  the  title  of  The  ChihVs  Desire,  were  the 
Somersetshire  children  who  attended  there. 

William    Dampier. 

1652-1715  {about). 

William  Dampier,  one  of  the  most  famous  sailors  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  the  Manor  House 
of  East  Coker,  near  Yeovil,  in  1652.  He  came  of  a 
good  family,  l)ut  owing  to  the  early  death  of  his  father 
he  had  to  work  for  his  living,  and  when  little  more  than 
a  boy  was  sent  to  sea. 

He  Ijad  an  eager  and  daring  disposition,  combined 
with  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  and  soon  he  won  a 
reputation  as  an  able  mariner.  In  1673,  during 
Charles  II. 's  reign,  he  served  against  the  Dutch,  and 
later  on  became  overseer  of  a  plantation  in  Jamaica, 
the  colony  that  Blake,  another  Somersetshire  hero,  had 
added  to  the  English  possessions  some  fifteen  years 
earlier. 

At  ^the  age  of  thirty,  Dampier,  like  Drake  of  neigh- 
bouring Devonshire  nearly  a  century  earlier,  began  to 
wish  for  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  Spaniards.  He 
called  himself  "a  privateer,  but  as  England  was  not 
then  at  war  with  Spain,  he  cannot  be  regarded  at  this ' 
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per,  1  of  liis  career  as  anything  batter  than  a  pirate. 
The  sjv-ral  expeditions  in  which  he  took  part  brought 
him  but  httle  profit;  and  soon  afterwards  he  joined  a 
ship  commanded  by  Captain  Swan. 

The  vessel  was  bound  for  the  northern  coast  of 
Mexico,  with  the  double  object  of  exploration  and  of 
capturing  a  Spanish  treasure  ship.  Faihng  in  the  latter 
object,  Swan  and  Dampier  sailed  for  Asia  ;  but  at .  the 
Nicobars,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
Dampier  and  others  became  ill,  and  in  the  hope  of 
regaining  health  ashore,  left  the  vessel.  Having  re- 
covered, and  weary  of  their  inactive  life,  the  party 
started  in  a  canoe  for  the  mainland.  This  they  reached, 
after  a  storm  which  Hampier  has  powerfully  escribed 
in  the  history  of  his  vova..;'  s. 

For  years  Damp.ei'  ^li,  :i  bin  s  vis  as  i  iraljr,  and 
at  length  was  appoint  3d  comniaader  of  a  war-ship  fitted 
out  for  purposes  of  explor.ition.  The  adventures  that 
befel  him  duri  ig  this  cruise  warj  many  and  extra- 
ordinary, for  he  liad  to  exercise  mastery  over  a 
discontented  crew,  and  in  the  end  was  shipwrecked 
off  the  Isle  of  Ascension,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
interesting  story  of  his  experiences,  which  he  tells  in 
iJamjyier's  Voyages,  ends  with  his  rescue  from  the  rocks 
of  Ascension  and  his  return  to  England.  His  book  is 
still  regarded  as  a  standard  work  on  travel ;  for  it 
abounds  in  vivid  descriptions  of  events  and  scenery,  and 
in  clear  and  exact  accounts  of  natural  objects.  Little 
is  known  concerning  the  closing  years  of  Dampier'a 
life,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
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Ralph  Allen. 

10'J2-1752. 

Ralph  Allen,  llic  son  oi  a  Coi'iiisli  iunkuL'pL'r,  was 
born  in  1692,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  left  Cornwall 
for  ail  appointment  as  a  clerk  in  the  post-ottiee  at  Bath. 
IJaving  made  a  fortiiiK;  hy  an  improvement  in  the  postal 
system,  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  good  of  his 
adopted  city. 

During  his  clerkship  lie  obtained  information  of  a 
supply  of  arms  about  to  be  sent  through  Bath,  for 
distribution  among  those  in  tlie  neighbourhood  who 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Marshal  Wade, 
Commander  of  the  Western  District,  was  stationed  at 
Bath,  and  to  him  Allen  comniunicated  llio  intelligence. 
Wade,  pleased  with  the  loyalty,  sense,  and  appearance 
of  the  young  man,  at  once  took  him  into  favour,  and 
obtained  for  'niin  the  position  of  postmaster  at  Bath. 

It  was  then  that  Ralph  Allen  invented  his  celebrated 
postal  reform.  In  those  days,  if  a  letter  had  to  be 
posted,  say,  from  Bath  to  Oxford,  it  would  have  first 
to  be  carried  to  London,  sorted  there,  and  then 
despatched  to  its  destination.  To  the  business  like  mind 
of  Allen  the  arrangement  seemed  so  foolish  in  its  waste 
of  time  that  he  invented  the  plan  known  as  the  "  cross 
posts  "  system.  By  this  he  devised  that  along  all  the 
main  roads  there  should  be  postal  services  made  at 
places  where  other  roads  branched  off  to  the  various 
villages  and  towns.  At  these  "  cross  posts "  the  mail 
coaches  would  leave,  and  take  up,  letters,  thus  saving 
the  time  and  labour  wasted  in  carrying  them  to  London 
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for  distributiou.     The  scheme  was  accepted,  and  by  it 
the  nation  benefited,  and  Allen  made  a  fortune. 

Ealph  Allen's  practical  mind  was  soon  to  fashion 
another  idea  that  would  not  only  add  to  his  own  fortune 
but  bring  prosperity  to  Bath.  He  saw  that  the  city 
was  encircled  by  hills  formed  of  stone  that  would  provide 
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excellent  building  material ;  with  characteristic  energy, 
he  opened  the  quarries  on  Combe  Down,  which  are 
still  among  the  wonders  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  ; 
and  in  order  to  make  known  the  merits  of  "  Bath  stone," 
he  built  with  it  the  stately  mansion  of  Prior  Park,  to 
which  he  invited  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  his 
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time.     The  fame  of  "  Bath   stone "  quickly  spread,  ami 
an  abiding  and  important  industry  was  estabhshed. 

Allen's  interest  in  the  city,  his  wealth,  and,  above 
all,  his  common  sense,  won  for  him  so  liigh  a  position 
that  he  became  the  lt!;uling  spirit  in  liatli.  So  com- 
pletely was  it  undci'  liis  control  that  there  was  trutli 
in  a  caricature,  called  "  The  One-headed  Corporation," 
which  pictured  Allen,  with  a  huge;  head,  surrounded 
by  tiny  figures  (mayor,  aldermen  and  councillors),  all 
bowing  humbly  before  him. 

The  fame  of  Ralph  Allen  attracted  to  his  bouse  at 
Prior  Park  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
day.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  a  frequent 
visitor,  and,  by  Allen's  help,  became  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Bath.  Pope  wrote  at  Allen's  house  some  of 
his  best  lines,  and  it  was  during  one  of  his  visits  to 
Prior  Park,  when  he  heard  that  his  friend  was  quietly 
helping  the  poor,  that  he  penned  the  well-known  lines : — 
"  Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealtli,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 
Richardson,  the  earhest  writer  of  the  modern  novel, 
spent  a  little  time  at  Prior  Park ;  and  Fielding,  who 
succeeded,  and  laughed  at  Richardson,  so  admired  the 
character  of  Allen  that,  in  his  story  of  Tom  Jones,  he 
pictured  him  in  the  beautiful  character  of  the  good- 
hearted  Squire  AUworthy. 

Ralph  Allen  died  in  1752,  and  is  remembered  to-day 
as  the  friendly  helper  of  the  greatest  writers  of  his  time, 
the  maker  of  modern  Bath,  the  pioneer  of  the  Bath 
stone  trade,  and  the  earliest,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  of  those  who  have  l)rought  ou)-  postal  system 
to  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 
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Henry  Fielding. 

1707-1754. 

At  Sharpham  Park,  in  Somersetshire,  the  seat  of  his 
father,  General  Edmund  Fielding,  was  born  on  April 
22nd,  1707,  Henry  Fielding,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
m.ost  famous  of  English  novelists. 

The  father,  a  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Denl^igh,  lived 
extravagantly,  and  the  example  left  its  influence  for  evil 
upon  the  life  of  the  son,  whose  early  manhood  was 
passed  in  dissipation,  which  weakened  his  health  and 
shortened  his  life.  The  brilliant  Lady  Mary  Montagu, 
who  knew  Fielding  well,  once  said  of  him,  "  He  forgets 
the  past,  and  cares  nothing  for  the  future,  when  he  has 
liefore  him  a  venison  pasty  and'a  flask  of  champagne." 

Fielding  was  educated  first  at  Eton  and  then  at 
Leyden  ;  but  parental  extravagance  in  Somersetshire 
led  to  the  ceasing  of  supplies  from  home,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  Henry  had  to  return  to  England  and 
work  for  his  daily  bread.  His  early  efforts  were  in  stage 
writing,  but  in  them  he  found  neither  fame  nor  mo-ney. 
In  1735,  he  married  Miss  Craddock,  and  on  the  strength 
of  her  fortune  of  £1,500  went  to  live  in  the  country, 
at  Fielding  Lodge,  Twerton.  During  his  frecjuent  visits 
to  Bath  he  became  the  associate  of  many  of  the  famous 
residents  of  that  fashionable  resort.  There  he  met  and 
won  the  friendship  of  Ralph  Allen  ;  and  he  took  care 
to  carefully  picture  the  fine  character  of  his  friend  in 
the  novel  Tom  Jours,  in  which  Allen  figures  as  the  good 
and  generous  Squire  Allworthy. 

The  house,  Widcombe   Lodge,  Church  Street,  a  few 
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yards  from  Old  Widcombe  Church,  in  the  south-western 
suburb  of  Bath,  where  Fielding  hved  when  at  Bath,  is 
still  to  be  seen. 

When  Fielding — in  two  years — had  spent  his  wife's 
fortune,  he  went  back  to  London,  and  studied  for  the 
law.  He  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but  no  success 
followed,  and  again  he  tried  to  earn  a  living  with  his  pen. 
This  time  he  was  on  the  road  to  fame.  Eichardson 
had  won  success  with  the  sentimental  story  of  Pamela, 
a  not  very  pleasing  novel,  but  one  that  was  widely  read 
at  the  time.  Henry  Fielding  was  amused  that  such  a 
book  could  possibly  interest  piople,  young  or  old,  and 
he  made  fun  of  it  in  a  story  called  Josepli  Andrews. 

The  success  of  his  first  novel  won  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Lyttleton,  who  obtained  for  him  a  paid  appoint- 
ment as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex  and 
Westminster.  The  work  was  not  heavy,  and  it  gave 
Fielding  leisure  for  writing  the  books  that  have  made 
him  famous.  His  novel  of  I'oni  Jones,  rough  and  coarse, 
vivid  and  true  in  its  pictures  of  low  life,  is  not  a  book 
that  the  young  will  now  care  to  read  ;  but  it  is  a  perfect 
description  of  the  characters  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  would  be  brought  before  a  London 
magistrate,  and  in  its  exact  showing  forth  of  the  follies 
of  the  time  will  for  ever  live  in  English  fiction.  Among 
his  other  novels  are  Jonathan.  Wild  and  Amelia.  In  the 
first  of  these  he  describes  the  career  of  the  highwayman 
who  became  a  catcher  of  thieves ;  and  in  the  second 
he  pictures,  in  the  heroine,  the  gentle  life  and  high 
sharacter  of  his  own  wife. 

Fielding's  early  excesses  so  undermined  his  health 
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tliui  he  w;is  advisetl  lo  leave  En;j;Iand  for  Lisbon,  Lii 
the  hope  that  a  warmer  cHmato  woiild  bring  recovery. 
But  the  change  came  too  late,  and  in  the  autmnnoi'  17o4, 
only  a  few  months  after  his  arrival,  he  died,  and  was 
buried  iu  one  of  the  cemeteries  of  Lisbon. 

Viscount  Hood. 

1724-1816. 

This  famous  British  admiral  was  born,  in  1724,  at 
the  rectorj'  of  Butleigh,  four  miles  north  of  Glastonburj'. 
He  entered  tlie  navy,  as  a  midshipman,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and,  in  1779,  was  made  a  rear-admiral.  In 
1782,  he  distinguished  himself  against  the  French  in 
the  Wes-t  Indies,  where  he  prevented  the  Isle  of  St. 
Christopher  from  l)eing  taken  by  the  enemy.  He  was 
present,  in  the  same  year,  when  Admiral  Rodney  won 
his  great  victory  over  the  French  coniniaiulcr  Count  dr 
Grasse,  by  the  daring  mancrnvre  of  hi-caking  thi'ough 
the  opposing  line  of  battleships.  For  his  services.  Hood 
was  rewarded  with  an  Irish  peerage.  In  1793,  he 
captured  Toulon  and  Corsica  from  the  French,  and, 
in  reward,  was  made  a  viscount  and  Governor  of 
Greenwich   TTospital.     Tie  died  at  Bath,  in   1816. 

Alexander  Hood  (Lord   Bridport). 

172G-1814. 

Another  ominont  naval  coniniaiidfM-  of  Romers<-.tshirc 
birth  is  Alexander  Hood,  bi-othor  of  Viscount  Hood. 
Early  in  the  long  struggle  with  France,  at  the  time  of 
Uie   French   Kevolution,    Admiral    Home    won    a   great 
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Victory  off  Brest,  and  for  this  ho  had  much  to  thank 
the  valour  and  skill  of  Alexander  Hood.  In  the 
following  year,  1795,  Hood  defeated  the  French  off 
L' Orient,  and  was  soon  after  made  Commander  of  the 
Channel  Fleet,  and  raised  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title 
of  Viscount  Bridport.  His  portrait,  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds,  hangs  in  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Hannah  More. 

1745-1835. 

The  good  and  gifted  Hannah  More,  although  not  a 
Somersetshire  woman  by  birth,  may  be  counted  among 
the  Worthies  of  the  county,  for  she  spent  more  than 
half  of  her  life  at  the  beautiful  cottage  still  to  be  seen 
at  Barley  Wood,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  village  of 
Wrington. 

Hannah  More,  one  of  five  intelligent,  well-educated 
sisters,  was  ben,  in  1745,  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol. 
Her  father  was  a  Gloucestershire  schoolmaster,  and 
through  his  influence  all  his  daughters  became  teachers 
at  Bristol.  Hannah,  when  quite  a  young  girl,  wrote 
some  poems  that  gave  great  pleasure  to  her  friends ; 
and  once,  when  she  and  her  sister  Sally  were  spending 
a  holiday  in  London,  an  introduction  was  given  her  to 
Dr.  JolAison,  who  graciously  read  some  of  Hannah's 
poems,  and  suggested  a  few  alterations.  After  meeting 
the  sisters  several  times  in  society,  he  delighted  them 
by  his  condescension  in  asking  for  an  invitation  to  tea. 

In  one  of  her  letters,  Hannah  More  says  :  "  I  never 
spent  an  evening  more  pleasantly    or   more  profitably. 
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Dr.  Johnson,  lull  ot  wisloin  and  piety,  was  vei'y 
communicative.  To  enjoy  l)i.  Johnson  perfectly,  one 
must  have  him  all  to  oneself." 

The  great  man  took  an  interest  in  his  two  \oiin'f 
friends,  and  drew  from  them  a  descrijnion  of  ihcir 
parents  and  sisters,  their  education  and  liapps  honm 
life;  and  at  the  end  of  the  pleasant  stoi'v,  cried  out 
in  his  usually  vigorous  style:  "I  love  you  hoth  !  1 
love  you  all  live  !  I  never  was  at  Bristol  :  T  will 
come  on  purpose  to  see  you.  What!  Five  women  all 
live  ha{)pily  together !  God  for  ever  bless  you  !  You 
live  lives  to  shame  duchesses." 

He  kept  his  word,  and  went  to  see  the  five  sisters 
in  their  school  at  Bristol,  and  for  the  lest  of  his  life 
was  the  staunch  friend  and  wise  advisei-  of  Ilaniiali 
Move.  She  was  soon  able  to  devote  her  whole  time  to 
literature,  spending  a  part  of  every  year  in  London. 
There  slie  mixed  witli  fashionable  society,  who  were 
loud  in  their  praises  of  hoi-  writings  ;  but  Itie  llnltering 
words  of  great  folks  spoiled  hei-  not  in  the  least,  anil 
she  remained,  even  in  the  height  of  her  success,  the 
gentle,  simple-minded  woman  who  bad  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Card-playing,  even  among 
ladies,  was  the  fashionable  amusement  of  London' 
society ;  but  Hannah  never  could  be  persuaded  to 
toucl.1  a  card.  In  the  circles  in  which  she  mixed  it 
was  not  the  custom  generally  to  regard  Sunday  as 
sacred;  but  by  Hannah  More  it  was  as  carefully 
observed  as  in  the  days  of  her  childhood. 

Tn  1777,  she  wrote  a  drama,  entitled  Perci/,  brought 
gut,  with  great  success,  by   David  Garrick.     Tale  after 
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talu  flowed  from  her  pen,  one  of  them,  Ccelebs  in 
Search  of  a  Wife,  winning  instant  popularity ;  and  her 
^vorl<s  on  the  subject  of  female  education  were  warmly- 
praised  by  those  best  able  to  understand  them.  She, 
by  her  writings,  and  her  sisters  by  their  success  as 
teachers,  became  rich,  and,  in  1786,  they  left  Bristol, 
and  lived  together  at  the  house  known  as  Barley  Wood, 
in  Wrington. 

Hannah  More  died  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  and  was  buried  in  Bristol's  romantic  suburb  of 
Clifton.  Her  literary  work  may  not  endure,  but  her 
fame  as  a  pioneer  of  education  among  the  villages 
nestling  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  combes  of  the  Mendips 
will  remain  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history 
of  tlie  county. 

{Her  ivork  aiiioiuj  the  poor  in  the  Mendip  district 
is  described  in  Chapter  XVI.) 

Thomas  Chatterton. 

1752-1770. 
Thomas  Chatterton,  "  the  marvellous  )joy  that  perished 
in  his  pride,"  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  tlic  Somerset- 
shire quarter  of  Bristol,  November  20th,  \7-')-2.  At  the 
age  of  eight  he  entered"  Colston's  School,  Bristol,  and 
was  there  regarded  as  a  dull  and  melancholy  child,  with 
no  interest  in  his  studies,  and  no  delight  in  anything 
but  poring  over  books  that  could  be  of  httle  benefit  to 
his  school  progress.  Yet  there  was  much  beauty  in 
the  lad's  character ;  for,  in  after  years,  there  were  some 
of  his  schoolmates  who  could  warmly  testify  to  his  strict 
truthfulness,  his   kindly,   generous   disposition,   and   his 
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devotion  to  those  who  were  good  to  hiui.  One  of  tlie 
assistant  masters  of  the  school  who  had  been  kind  to 
Chatterton  died  early,  and  in  some  verses  upon  the 
subject  the  boy  described  the  teacher  as  "  A  friend 
made  dear  by  every  sacred  tie." 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  left  school,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  lawyer,  named  Lambert,  in  whose  office 
he  was  to  be  taught,  not  the  law,  but  the  art  of  drawing 
up  legal  documents.      He  lived  at  his  master's  house, 
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had  his  meals  with  the  servants,  slept  with  the  errand 
boy,  and  was  at  his  desk,  with  but  a  short  interval  for 
meals,  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  eight  in  the 
evening.  It  was  a  life  of  intense  drudgery  for  one  so 
sensitive  as  Chatterton ;  and  the  misery  of  it  was 
increased  when  the  lawyer  one  day  searched  the  young 
clerk's  desk,  and  destroyed  a  bundle  of  poems  that  the 
boy  had  written  in  his  scanty  leisure. 
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It  was  during  this  dismal  apprenticeship  that  the 
idea  came  into  Chatterton's  mind  of  pretending;  that  lie 
had  in  his  possession  a  nunih'M-  of  jjol'Uis  writti  n  in 
ancient  times  hy  a  monk,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name 
of  Thomas  Kowley.  He  said  that  he  had  found  tliL'm 
in  an  old  chest  in  St.  Mary  Eedcliffe  Cln:i-ch. 

In  his  ofiice  lihrary  was  a  copy  of  a  work,  written 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  hy  Camden,  the  antiquarian 
and  historian.  From  that  and  other  ancient  books,  he 
had  carefully  studied  the  literary  style  of  the  period, 
and  had  no  trouble,  so  gifted  was  the  boy  as  a  poet, 
in  writing  a  succession  of  pieces  that,  in  phraseology 
and  spelling,  were  in  very  close  imitation  of  sixteenth 
century  work.  From  his  early  boyhood  the  lad  had 
a  keen  delight  in  antiquity;  and  it  was  a  joy  to  liim 
to  wander  through  the  exquisite  churidi  of  8t.  Mary 
Eedcliffe,  near  to  his  home,  and  imagine  wonderful  tales 
concerning  the  men  whose  monuments  he  could  see 
around  him;  and  it  was  in  this  church  tliat  {\\v  idea 
first  occurred  to  him  of  inventing  Thomas  Eowley. 

lie  was  furtlier  helped  liy  llir  fact  that,  h\  oi'der 
of  the  vestry,  certain  title  deeds  had  hi'en  rL'nio\('il  from 
chests  in  the  so-called  nnmimcnL  I'oom  in  St.  Mary 
Eedcliffe  Church,  and  thi^  rcsl  of  tin;  contents,  carelessly 
regarded  as  valueless,  had  been  allowed  to  lie  about  in 
confusion,  until  at  lengtli  they  were  cari'ied  away  as 
rubbish.  Chatterton's  father,  a  schoolmaster,  had 
become  possessed  of  a  basketful  of  these  old  parch- 
ments, and  had  used  them  as  covers  for  liis  pupils' 
books.  The  boy's  love  for  antiquities  led  him  to  a 
close  study  of  the  ancient  parchments,  and  the  carr\  ing 
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out  of  the  deception  he  had  planned  thus  became  still 
more  easy. 

When  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  was  opened, 
Chatterton  sent  to  the  Bristol  Journal  an  article 
entitled,  "  A  Description  of  the  Friars  first  passing 
over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  an  x\ncient  Manu- 
script.'" The  event  described  was  an  imaginary  one; 
yet  he  positively  declared  that  he  had  found  the  writing 
in  an  old  chest  at   R".dcliffe   Church.      Another  of   his 
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many  deceptions  was  at  the  expense  of  a  pewterer 
named  Burgum,  on  whom  he  called  one  day  witli  the 
news  that  he  had  made  a  great  discovery  concerning 
the  Burgum  family.  "  I  have  found,"  said  Chatterton, 
"  that  you  are  descended  from  the  De  Burghams,  a 
noble  family,  who  came  to  England  with  the  Normans, 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest."  Then  he  produced  a 
piece  of  old  parchment,  on  which  he  had  written,  in 
close     imitation    of     0],d    Enghsh,    the    particulars    of 
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Burguin's  ancient  descent.  The  delighted  pewterei* 
rewarded  him  with  a  gift  of  five  shilhngs. 

Chatterton  had  ah'eady  written  a  number  of  poems, 
vigorous  and  brilUant,  and  rich  in  thought  and  tender 
feehng  far  beyond  his  years.  They  ^verc  all,  he  pro- 
tested, the  work  of  the  ancient  monk  Eowley,  and  he 
had  a  great  longing  to  get  them  published.  But  in 
those  days  little  could  be  done  in  literature  without  the 
help  of  great  men ;  and  the  young  poet  therefore 
appealed  for  the  patronage  of  Horace  Walpole,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Orford. 

The  lad  wrote  to  Walpole,  and  sent  him  some  poems, 
which  he  described  as  having  been  written  by  Thomas 
Eowley  in  1469.  "  If  you  will  allow  them  to  be  published 
under  your  patronage,"  wrote  Chatterton,  "  you  will  lay 
the  Englishman,  the  antiquary,  and  the  poet  under  an 
eternal  obligation."  Walpole  was  interested,  and  wrote 
by  return  a  long  and  pleasant  letter,  in  which  lie 
remarked  of  the  Eowley  poems,  "  I  should  not  be  sorry 
to  print  them,-  or,  at  least,  a  specimen  of  them,  if  they 
have  never  been  printed."  Chatterton  sent  the  great 
man  another  batch  of  Eowleys,  and  was  so  touched  by 
a  second  kindly  letter  that  he  wrote  to  Walpole  an 
account  of  his  position  in  life  and  his  hopes  for  the  future. 

Of  this  period  of  the  unhappy  lad's  career,  Walpole 
has  written  :  "I  wrote  for  fiarther  particulars,  and  in 
reply  Chatterton  informed  me  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  widow,  who  supported  him  with  great '  difficulty ; 
that  he  was  clerk  or  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  but  had 
a  taste  and  turn  foi'  more  elegant  studies,  and  hinted  a 
wish   that  I   would  assist  him  by  procuring  him   some 
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place  in  which  he  could  pursue  his  natural  bent.  I 
wrote  to  a  relative  of  mine  at  Bath  to  inquire  into  the 
situation  and  character  of  Chatterton,  and  his  own  story 
was  verified.  In  the  meantime  I  communicated  the 
poems  to  Mr.  Gray  (Thomas  Gray,  the  author  of  the 
Elegy  tvrittcn  in  a  Country  Ckurchyard),  and  Mr.  Mason, 
who  at  once  pronounced  them  forgeries." 

Walpole  professes  to  have  written  to  the  young  poet 
a  letter  with  as  much  kindness  and  tenderness  as  if  he 
had  been  the  lad's  guardian,  and  advised  him  to  wait 
until  he  had  made  a  fortune  before  devoting  himself  to 
literature.  Chatterton  then  applied  for  the  return  of  his 
poems,  but  Walpole  was  preparing  for  a  visit  to  Paris, 
and  had,  he  explains,  no  time  to  reply.  Six  weeks 
passed,  and  twice  Chatterton  repeated  his  request 
without  success.  Then  he  addressed  to  Walpole  the 
following  letter,  which,  ill-advised  as  it  was,  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  proud  spirit  of  the  humble  clerk  : — 

"  I  cannot  reconcile  your  behaviour  with  the  notions 
I  have  entertained  of  you.  I  think  myself  injured,  sir  ; 
and  did  you  not  know  my  circumstances,  you  would 
not  dare  to  treat  me  thus.  I  have  sent  twice  for  a  copy 
of  the  manuscripts  ;  no  answer  from  you.  An  explana- 
tion or  excuse  for  your  silence  would  oblige 

"  Thomas  Chatterton." 

When  Walpole  returned  to  London  he  sent  the 
letter  and  manuscripts  back  to  Chatterton  without  any 
note  or  comment.  So  ended  the  young  poet's  dream  of 
help  from  the  great. 

Chatterton  now  determined  to  fight  his  own  battle 
for  fame.     Obi  lining  release  from  his  apprenticeship  by 
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a  threat  of  committing  suicide,  he  went  to  London  and 
wi'ote  ne\vsp;iptT  iirtieli's,  lirst  in  suppcMl  of  one  political 
party  and  then  of  ;inother  ;  "  for,"  he  ar<:;uc(l,  "  he  must 
be  a  poor  author  who  could  not  \vrite  on  both  sides." 

But  prosperity  never  came ;  yet  out  of  the  little 
money  he  earned  he  spent  part  of  it  in  sending  presents 
to  his  mother  and  sisters,  to  wliom  he  wrote  glowing 
accounts  of  the  great  position  he  would  some  day  hold_ 
He  was  often,  however,  reduced  to  bread  and  water  for 
food  ;  and  in  1770,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  penniless, 
despairing,  and  starving,  the  ill-fated  boy  ended  liis  own 
life  by  poison  at  Brook  Street,  Holborn,  and  was  buried 
in  a  workhouse  grave. 

People  who  would  not  notice  his  poems  when  lie  was 
struggling  for  existence  read  them  with  delight  when 
they  heard  his  sad  story,  and  the  verses  written  liy  the 
boy  in  his  fifteenth  year  arc  to-day  ranked  among  the 
masterpieces  of  English  literature. 

Dr.  Thomas  Youn^. 

1773-1829. 

A  worthy  successor  to  the  great  philosophers  of 
Somerset,  Koger  Bacon  and  John  Locke,  was  Thomas 
Young,  born  of  Quaker  parents  at  Milverton  in  1773. 
There  is  in  Westminster  Abbey  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  bearing  tribute  to  his  gifts  as  a  scholar  and  as  a 
writer  upon  natural  philosophy  ;  but  his  remarkable 
capacity  as  a  child  would  alone  have  made  him  famous. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  his  own  biography  in 
Latin,  iind  frt)ni  il  we  learn  that  ho  spent   llic  lirst  seven 
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years  oi'  liis  life  willi  his  grandfather  at  Minchead  ;  that 
he  coidd  read  at  the  age  of  two,  and  at  four  had  read 
tlie  Bible  and  Watts's  hymns  twice  through,  and  when 
five  years  of  age  had  committed  to  memory  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village.  A  copy  of  the  poem,  with  the  following 
inscription  on  the  fly-leaf  in  the  writing  of  Young's 
grandfather,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family : 
"  This  poem  was  repeated  to  me  by  Thomas  Young,  with 
the  exception  of  a  word  or  two,  before  the  age  of  five." 

H(^  showed  such  extraoi'dinary  powers  and  industry, 
that  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year  ho.  was 
a  keen  student  of  mathematics,  and  had  a,  fair  knowledge 
of  French  and  Itnlian,  Hebrew,  Persian  and  Arabic, 
Greek  and  Latin.  That  his  attainments  were  of  a 
practical  nature  is  proved  by  tlio  fact  that  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  a  boy  only  a  year 
younger  than  himself. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  he  went  to  London  to  study 
medicine,  and  afterwards  became  a  student  at  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Gottingen,  and  Cambridge,  at 
the  latter  of  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  During  these  days  he  wrote  his  famous 
book,  Outline.'i  and  Experiments  concerning  Light  and 
Heat,  which  Herschel  said  would  make  Young's  name 
immortal. 

But  his  greatest  work  was  not  yet  done.  Napoleon, 
during  his  invasion  of  Egypt,  had  taken  with  him  a 
nunibei-  of  learned  men,  so  that,  while  he  fought  against 
British  power,  they  might  study  the  mysteries  of  that 
marvellous  land.  At  Rosetta,  was  found  a  marble  block, 
on   which   were   carved    some    Egyptian   hieroglyphics. 
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The  Eugiish  defeated  the  French  in  Egypt-,  and  the 
mail)les,  instead  of  finding  their  way  to  Paris,  were 
taken  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  had  been  studied 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  without  success,-  by 
several  scholars.  The  inscriptions  on  these  stones  from 
Rosetta  were  imperfect,  through  breakage  and  deca}-. 
TliC}-  l)elonged  to  a  language  of  which  the  alphabet  was 
not  known ;  but  Dr.  Young  faced  with  courage  the 
difficulties  in  deciphering  them,  and  succeeded.  His 
woi-k  has  lieen  pronounced  "  the  greatest  effort  of 
scholarship  and  ingenuity  which  modern  literature  can 

boast." 

Young  died  in  1829,  and  was  buried  at  Farnborough, 
in  Kent.  He  left  behind  him  a  great  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  and  scholar,  a  true  man  and  a  faithful 
friend. 

Sir   WilUain    Edward    Parry. 

1790-1855. 

William  Edward  Parry,  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
Ai"ctic  navigators,  was  born  at  Bath,  December  19th, 
1790,  and  educated  in  the  Grammar  School  of  that 
city.  He  joined  the  navy  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
After  a  long  cruise  in  North  American  waters,  he 
returned  to  England,  and,  hearing  that  the  Admiralty 
were  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  discovering  the  North- 
West  Passage,  with  an  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole, 
Parry  offered  his  services,  and  received  an  appointment 
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as    captain    of    llie    Alexander,    under    the    command   of 
Captain  Koss,  whose  sliip  was  the  Isabella. 

The  expedition  reached  the  north  of  P)aftiii's  Bay, 
iind  turned  westward  into  Lancaster  Sound  ;  hut  Captain 
Ross,  seeing  some  niouutains  ahead,  thought  thai  ilicy 
were  the  termination  of  the  inlet,  and  that  tlicrc  cnuM 
l)e  no  north-west  passage  in  that  direction.  Uo,  there- 
fore, decided  to  return  to  England.  Parry  holieved  that 
Ross  was  in  error,  hut  he  was  not  in  command,  and 
had  to  oljey  orders. 

Next  year,  another  expedition  was  sent  out,  with 
Pai'ry  at  its  head.  He  sailed  straight  for  Lancaster 
Sound,  passed  tlirough  it  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  discoveretl  a  number  of  islands,  which  to-day  bear 
his  name.  His  furtlier  progress  was  stopped  hy  ice, 
and  reluctantly  ho  retui-ned  to  England,  where  he  was 
honoured  hy  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  commander. 

For  years  he  continued  his  explorations,  adding 
considerably  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  In  one  of  iiis  voyages  he  made  a  gallant  and 
determined  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  across  the  ice. 
George  IV.  rewarded  his  services  by  conferring  a 
knighthood  upon  him  ;  and,  among  other  honours,  was 
the  degree  of  D.C.L  ,  given  to  him  by  Oxford  University. 
He  reached  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  in  his  old  age 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  in 
1855.  He  published  three  volumes,  describing  his 
voyages  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  foui'th  that  told 
of  his  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  across  the  ice. 
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WILLIAM    EDWARD    PARRY. 
Vhoto  by  Emeri,  Walker]  [Clifford's  Inn.  London. 

(From  the  paiiitlmj  hi/  SfepJuii  Prarrc  in  the  Natioial 
Fortrait  Gallery.) 
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Edwin    Norris. 

1795-1872. 
The  name  of  Edwin  Norris  is  well  known  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  Eastern  lanfTua<i;-es. 
This  great  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Taunton,  in  179o, 
was  Secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  and  the 
writer  of  several  grammars  of  Eastern  languages.  Some 
of  his  best  work  was  done  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Henry -RaW'linson,  in  making  ti-anslations  of  the  Nineveh 
insci'iptions  in  the  l')ritisli  Museum. 

Hartley   Coleridge. 

1796-1849. 
At  Clevedon  is  to  1)0  seen  the  cottage  where  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  went  to  live  after  his  mai'i-iage  with 
"  the  divine  Sara."  There  was  born,  in  179G,  his  eldest 
son.  Hartley  Coleridge,  a  promising  boy,  whose  skill  and 
charm  in  story  telling  were  the  delight  of  Wordsworth 
and  Southey.  He  inherited  his  father's  skill  in  con- 
versation ;  and  at  Oxford  University  the  students  were 
always  glad  when  Hartley  Coleridge  appeared  at  their 
evening  parties.  But  the  love  of  convivial  society  ever 
remained  with  him;  and  although  he  won,  :ind  kept, 
thp  friendship  of  good  men,  like  Wordsworth,  he  never 
fully  realised  the  splendid  promise  of  his  youth.  Poems 
and  essays  flowed  from  his  pen,  and  some  of  his  sonnets 
rank  with  the  finest  in  the  English  language.  He  died 
in  1849,  and  in  Grasmere  Churchyard,  Cumberland,  his 
remains  lie,  side  by  side,  with  Wordsworth.  Hartley 
Coleridge's  liffe,  with  a  collection  of  his  best  writings, 
was  published  after  his  death  by  his  admiring  brother, 
Derwent. 
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The  Quekett  Family  (of    Langport). 

1802-1888. 

The  Bev.  Williavi  Quekett  (1802-1888),  distinguished 
for  his  social  ^York  while  acting  as  a  curate  at  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  London,  was  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  articles,  written  ])y  Dickens  for  Houseiiold  Words  and 
entitled  What  a  London  Curate  can  do  if  he  tries. 

E.  J.  Quekett  (1808-1847),  famous  for  his  researches 
with  the  microscope,  was  lecturer  on  botany  at  the 
London  Hospital.  In  his  house  the  Royal  Microscopical 
Society  was  founded  in  1839.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
Eev.  William  Quekett,  and  son  of  Mr.  William  Quekett, 
for  fifty-two  years  head-master  of  Langport  Grammar 
School. 

John  T.  Quekett  (1815-18G1),  generally  known  as 
Professor  Quekett,  is  remembered  for  his  original  micro- 
scopic study  of  the  tissues  which  enter  into  the  formation 
of  animals  and  vegetables.  His  collection  of  microscopic 
preparations  was  purchased  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  184G.  Ten  years  later,  he  was  appointed 
Conservator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum. 

A.  W.  Kinglake. 

1809-1891. 
This  distinguished  historian  was  born  at  Wilton 
House,  Taunton,  in  1809.  From  Eton  he  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  after  commencing  his 
career  as  a  barrister,  determined  to  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  literature  and  politics.  When  the  Crimean 
War  broke  out,  he  accompanied  the  British  troops,  and 
was  present  at  the  Battle  of  the  Alma,  in  1854.     When 
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Lord  Eaglan,  the  lii'ilish  coiiimandcr,  died  outside 
Seljastopol  in  the  following  year,  his  widow  requested 
Kinglake  to  write  the  history  of  the  campaign.  Helped 
by  Lord  Raglan's  notes,  Kinglake  wrote  his  famous 
work,  Tlie  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  which  latiks  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  histories  produced  in  the 
nineteenth  cenliuy.  An  earlier  book  b\-  this  author  is 
the  brilliant  and  popular  description  of  Eastern  travel, 
entitled  Euthen  Kinglake,  who  died  in  1891,  repre- 
sented Bridgwater  in  Parliament  from  1857  to  1868. 

Thomas   5.  Baynes. 

1S-23-1S87. 

Thomas  S.  Baynes,  editor  of  the  ninth  edition  of 
the  Encycloponclia  Britannica,  was  born  at  Wellington, 
in  1823.  From  Bristol  College  he  went  to  Edinburgh 
University,  and  in  1864  was  appointed  Pi'ofessor  of 
Logic  at  St.  Andrew's,  n  position  which  he  held  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Walter  Baffehot. 

18:^0- 1S7  7. 
Born  at  Langport,  and  educated  at  University  College, 
London,  where,  on  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  moral  and 
political  economy.  He  joined  his  father  as  a  banker 
and  ship-owner  at  Langport,  and  in  1858  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Eight  Hon.  James  Wilson,  founder  of 
the  Economist  newspaper.  In  1860,  lie  became  editor 
of  the  paper,  and  held  the  position  until  his  death,  in 
1877.  Among  his  publications  are  Literary  Studies, 
The  English  Constitution,  and  Economic  Studies. 
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Captain    Speke. 

1S5L7-1864. 

Couuectiug  the  great  African  lakes  of  'Victoria  and 
Albert  Nyanza  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Nile  known  as 
the  Somerset  Eiver.  It  was  given  its  name  by  Captain 
John  Ilanning  Speke,  who,  although  born  in  Devonshire, 
was  descended  from  a  Somersetshire  family,  and  was 
proud  to  be  regarded  as  a  son  of  that  county.  When 
h6  returned  from  his  successful  expedition  in  Africa, 
Somersetshire  welcomed  Speke  as  her  own,  and  made 
him  a  public  presentation. 

John  Hanuing  Spoke,  l:)orn  in  1827  at  Orleigh,  in 
Devonshire,  was  but  a  small  l)oy  wlien  his  father 
inherited  the  family  estates  in  Somersetshire,  and  went 
to  live  at  the  Jordans,  near  Ilminster.  In  his  twenty- 
first  year  he  entered  the  Indian  army,  and  was  with 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  four  battles.  When  fighting  was 
done,  his  love  of  adventure  led  him  on  a  hunting 
expedition  in  the  Himalayas ;  but  he  spent  far  more 
time  in  study  and  research  than  in  sport.  The  speci- 
meis  he  collected  in  illustration  of  the  geology  and 
botany  of  the  Himalayas  are  among  the  most  precious 
of  the  family  treasures  at  the  Jordans. 

A  few  years  later,  at  his  own  expense,  he  went  as 
an  explorer  to  Central  Africa,  and,  in  1858,  made  his 
name  famous  Ijy  the  discovery  of  L-^ks  Tanganyika,  a 
sea-like  expanse  of  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  broad.  A  few  months  later 
he  reached  the  shores  of  another  inland  sea,  Victoria 
Nyanza,  which  he  regarded  as  being  the  source  of  the 
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Nile.  For  nine  years  he  remained  in  Africa,  unwearied 
in  his  endeavours  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  that  vast 
interior ;  and  was  accompanied  on  several  occasions  Ijy 
Captains  JBurton  and  Grant.  It  is  with  the  latter 
explorer  that  Speke's  name  is  most  closely  linked. 

Honours  awaited  him  on  his  return  home,  and  hy 
the  wish  of  the  Ko\al  Geographical  Society  he  was 
about  to  start  again  to  Africa  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  But  the  explorei-,  wlio  for  sixteer:  years 
had  been  in  almost  daily  peril  of  his  life,  was  killed 
during  his  l)rief  holiday,  on  September  loth,  1864,  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun. 

Sir  Henry   Irving. 

1838. 

John  Henry  Brodnbb,  afterwards  known  as  Henry 
Irving,  the  distinguished  successor  of  David  Garrick  and 
Edmund  Kean  in  the  roll  of  great  English  actors,  was 
born  February  6th,  1838,  at  Keinton  Mandeville,  near 
Glastonbury.  His  parents  weic  poor,  and  there  seemed 
but  little  chance  of  fame  for  the  Somersetshire  lad  when 
work  was  found  for  him  as  a  clerk  in  a  London  oflice. 

Soon  he  put  down  the  pen  and  went  on  the  stage, 
making  his  first  appearance  at  Sunderland,  in  18,50,  in  a 
small  pai't.  Three  years  of  haro  and  disheartening  woi'k 
followed ;  and  even  Avhen  he  obtained  an  engageuient 
in  IjondcMi,  many  years  passed  by  before  he  won  a  good 
position  as  an  actor. 

In  everything  he  did  the  young  man  studied  with  all 
his  might  to  succeed;  and  when  the  name  of  Henry 
Irving   Was   attached   to   some    small    part    the    public 
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became  sure  that  they  would  see  good  acting.  Soon 
better  parts  were  otfered  him,  and  Irving  gradually  but 
surely  began  to  work  his  way  up  the  ladder  of  fame. 

iiii  was  in  liis  thirty-third  year  when  he  joined  the 
company  of  the  Lyceum  Theati'e,  Ljondon,  under  the 
management  of  Colonel  Bateman.  The  season  opened 
with  a  failure,  and  it  was  decided  to  produce  a  play 
called  The  Bells.  The  power  of  Irving's  acting  won 
for  the  piece  instant  success ;  and  from  that  night  the 
actor  ranked  high  in  tiie  roll  of  dramatic  art. 

His  voice  was  curiously  unlike  nature  ;  his  manner 
and  walk  excited  laughter  ;  Iiut  so  great  was  Irving's 
genius  that  the  voice,  the  manner,  the  walk,  were  soon 
accepted  as  welcome  characteristics  of  the  man  whose 
art  had  led  the  public  to  love  what  was  l^est  in  dramatic 
literature. 

Irving  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Tennyson,  and 
did  his  best  to  tempt  him  to  win  fame  as  a  dramatic 
writer ;  but  although  The  Cup — a  one-act  play — was 
successful,  Tennyson's  more  ambitious  dramas,  such  as 
Becket,  proved  to  be  more  interesting  as  read  in  a  book 
than  seen  on  the  stage. 

The  great  actor's  most  earnest  wish  was  to  prove 
that  the  play-going  public  could  bo  made  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  noblest  examples  of  literature ;  and  in 
succession  to  Hamlet  ho  produced  Othello,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Much  Ado  about  Nothimj-,  King  Lear,  and 
other  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

His  endeavours  to  raise  the  public  mind  from  the 
low  to  the  high  were  recognised  in  1890,  when  Queen 
Victoria  honoured  him  with  knighthood.     The  career  of 
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Sir  Henry  Irving  has  been  a  conlinual  striving  to 
promote  what  was  best  and  noblest  on  the  stage ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tluit  the  actor-knight  has  been  a 
force  for  good  in  the  land. 

The  Hobhouse  Family. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  lived  in  Quay  Town, 
^linehcad,  at  a  house  standing  near  the  i)ier,  a  wlicel- 
wright  named  John  Ifobhouse.  Benjaiuin,  his  ihivd  son, 
was  the  father  of  another  John  Hohhouse  who,  in  his 
early  lujinhood,  went  to  live  in  Ih-istoi,  whei'e  lie  made  a 
fortune  in  the  West  Indian  trade.  His  success  in 
l)usiness  enahlcd  him  to  give  his  son — afterwards  known 
as  Sir  Benjamin  llohhouse — an  edneation  whicli.  coupled 
witl)  natural  ahiliiy  ainl  industry,  enabled  the  lad  to  win 
for  himself  ;in  honoured  a,nd  enduring  name. 

StR  BEX.TA>riN  lIoi'.Horsi',, 
horn  at  Bristol  in  IT-")?,  was  educated  in  the  (ir.umnar 
School  of  that  city  and  afterwaids  at  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford.  At  Bristol  he  was  the;  scholar  chosen  to 
deliver  a  Latin  speech  in  honour  of  Edniund  Burke, 
receiving  in  return  from  the  great  writer  and  oi-ator  a 
copy  of  Milton,  with  some  kindly  words  inscribed  on 
the  flv-leaf. 

\n  ITS]  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  had  the  good 
fortune,  during  his  travels  on  the  legal  circuits,  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  barrister  named  William 
Pitt.  The  future  Prime  Minister  of  England  formed  a 
real  attachment  to  Hobhouse,  and  watched  over  him 
with  tender  care  during  a  long  illness.     Although  in  after 
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years  the  two  were  opposed  in  politics,  Pitt  in  word  and 
manner  ever  treated  his  old  friend  with  respect  and 
regard. 

In     consequence    of     ih' -health    Hobhouse    had    to 
abandon    the   legal    profession    to   travel   in    the   south 


SIR    BKX.TAMIN    HOBHOUSE.    BAKT. 

{From  t]tc picture  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.) 

of  France  and  in  Itah'.  Travelling  by  coach  to  Bristol 
to  take  leave  of  his  parents,  lie  had  the  b:nefit  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  company,  who  was  on  his  way  to  pay  a 
promised  visit  to  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters.  Johnson, 
whose  powers  of  conversation  would  make  a  long  journey 
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seem  short  to  any  intelligent  listener,  took  an  interest  in 
talking  to  his  young  fellow-traveller,  and  said  to  him  on 
parting,  "  Let  nie  hope  to  see  you  again  ;  and  when  }ou 
return  liome,  do  not  let  all  you  have  seen  abroad  make 
you  forget  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  iiolt  Court  in  the 
world."  Bolt  Court,  it  need  hardly  Ije  said,  is  a  passage 
off  Fleet  Street,  London,  where  may  still  be  seen  the 
house  in  which  Dr.,  Johnson  wrote  the  greater  part  of 
his  dictionary. 

On  the  return  of  Ilobhouse  from  abroad  in  1784,  he 
inaificd  and  settled  down  to  the  duties  of  a  country 
gentleman  in  Wiltshire.  As  a  leading  member  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society,  of 
which  he  became  President,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
agriculture,  and  wrote  many  successful  papers  on  the 
subject;  but  it  was.byjhs  political  writings  that,  through 
the  favourable  notice  of  Po.\,  he  was  induced  to  enter 
Parliament. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  originality  and  steadfastness  of 
tlie  young  statesman's  political  opinions  that,  although 
bounder:*©  William  Pitt  by  strong  ties  of  affection,  he 
vigorously  oppcjscd  him  in  Parliament ;  and  that,  further, 
when  his  friend  Pox,  on  the  retii-ement  for  the  time  of 
Pitt,  had  a  chance  of  forming  a  Government,  Hobhouse 
joined  the  ministry  of  Addington.  Fox  expressed  him- 
self as  indifferent  concerning  the  majority  of  those  who 
had  refused  to  support  him,  but  of  Ilobhouse  he  declared, 
''I  did  not  think  he  would  have  left  me." 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  very  existence  of 
England  was  threatened  by  France  under  Napoleon ; 
and  at   such    a   crisis   it   was    right    that    personal    ties 
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should  lie  disregarded.  Hobhouse  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  peace  and  reform  ;  and  as  a  practical,  clear- 
headed statesman  he  proved  a  valuable  member  of 
Addington's  ministry,  in  which  he  acted  as  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Control.  But  thy  peril  of  the  nation 
became  extreme ;  Napoleon  was  preparing  to  invade 
England,  and  had  said,  with  regard  to  the  small 
population  of  England  as  compared  with  Prance, 
"Fifteen  millions  of  people  must  give  way  to  forty 
millions."  The  peace  party  were  forced  to  resign, 
and  Pitt  again  became  Prime  Minister. 

Pitt  expressed  a  wish  to  include  Hobhouse  in  his 
ministry,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  When,  how- 
ever, the  great  minister  died,  England's  danger  caused 
the  rival  parties  to  combine,  and  in  the  new  Government 
Hobhouse  became  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1312  ho  was  created  a  baronet,  and 
six  years  afterwards  quitted  Parliament.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  take  an  active  interest  in  public  work,  and  only 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  in  1831,  when  infirm 
through  illness  and  age,  used  to  be  carried  to  the  office 
where  he  presided  over  a  public  inquiry. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
highest  meaning  of  the  term,  a  true  friend,  and  a 
charming  companion.  The  greatest  scholars  of  his  age 
delighted  in  his  conversation,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  esteemed  as  a  fluent  and  sensible 
orator.  His  legal  knovi^ledge  and  business  capacity  were 
recognised  by  all  parties  in  Parliament ;  and  in  private 
life  he  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
an   example   to   all   around  him   of   humble   piety   and 
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perfect   lionour.      He  was  succeeded  l)y  his  eldest  son, 

Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse, 

born  in  1786  at  Kedlands,  Bristol,  and  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  v.-as  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Westminster, 
in  1820,  in  the  Radical  interest,  and  had  a  distinguished 
career.  The  year  after  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
second  baronet  he  was  appointed  Secretary  for  War, 
and  in  tlie  following  j-ear,  1833,  became  Secretary  for 
Ii'eland.  Other  honours  followed,  including  that  of 
Privy  Councillor,  and  President  of  the  (Indian)  Board 
of  Control,  and  in  1801  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Broughton.  He  died  in 
London  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  his  career  is  his 
friendshij)  witli  Ijord  Byron.  They  were  together  at 
Cambridge  University,  were  companions  in  a  tour 
through  Greece,  and  at  Byron's  wedding  Hobhouse 
acted  as  his  best  man.  "  Together  with  Lord  Byron," 
says  the  Ilev.  7^".  ILmcoek  in  liis  interesting  work, 
2Iinchca'l,  "  Hobliouse  put  out  a  volume  of  translations 
fi'cjin  the  classics,  and  his  Historical  Illiistrafions  of  the 
Fourth  Canto  of  GJiildc  Harold  is  a  scholarly  book  of 
great  interest  and  value.  So  also  arc  his  Travels  in 
Athania  and  in  Italy,  and  his  Letters  from  Paris  during 
the  last  hundred  da}'s  of  Napoleon.  These  letters 
reached  his  father  in  the  House  of  Commons  day  by 
day  as  they  w^ere  written,  and  a  crowd  of  Members 
used  to  draw  round  whilst  Sir  Benjamin  read  them." 

Among   other   distinguished    members  of  the  family 
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may  be  mentioned  Sir  Charles  Parry  Hobliouse,  nephew 
of  Lord  Broughton,  born  in  1825,  and  resident  at 
Monkton  Farleigh,  Wilts,  an  ex-Judge  of  the  Calcutta 
High  Court ;  and  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  E.  H.  Hobhouse, 
Member  of  Parliament  for  East  Bristol. 

The  Somerset  and  younger  branch  of  the  family  was 
founded  by  "  Counsellor"  Henry  Hobhouse,  who  settled 
at  Hadspen  House,  Castle  Cary,  in  1785.  His  son, 
Mr.  Henry  Hol)house,  who  was  a  first  cousin  of  Sir 
Benjamin,  was  for  many  years  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  on  his  retirement 
in  1827  was  created  a  Privy  Councillor.  He  is  remem- 
bered for  his  masterly  skill  in  editing  State  historical 
papers,  particularly  the  eight  volumes  of  documents 
referring  to  Henry  VIII. 's  reign. 

This  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  died  in  1854,  left  eight 
children,  most  of  whom  w^ere  distinguished.  One  of 
his  sons,  formerly  Bishop  of  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  was 
the  father  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Hobhouse,  who  became 
head  master  of  Durham  School,  and  is  now  the  editor 
of  Tke  Guardian. 

Another  son.  Sir  x\rthur  Hobhouse,  a  distinguished 
Oxford  scholar,  a  Privy  Councillor,  a  member  of  the  old 
School  Board  for  London,  and  an  Alderman  of  the 
London  County  Council,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1885.  He  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  in  1819,  and  died 
December  6th,  1904.  After  an  extensive  practice  at 
the  Chancery  Bar,  he  was  appointed  a  Charity  and 
Endowed  School  Commissioner,  and  served  for  five 
years  on  the  Viceroy's  Council  in  India.  An  interesting 
letter  on  the  late  Lord  Hobhouse  appeared  in  the  Times 
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froui  Mr.  George  Faher,  foi'uierly  Kcgislrar  of  Llie  Privy 
Council.  Mr.  Faber  pronounced  a  warm  eulogium  on 
Lord  Hobhouse's  character,  extolling  especially  his 
unifoi'in  urbanity  as  a  member  of  llu^  .hulicial  (Join- 
mittee.  The  late  peer  gave  his  time  and  splendid 
talents  to  the  State,  for  twenty  years  serving  as  a 
judge  without  fee  or  reward.  "  Fn  coimection,"  wi'ites 
Ml'.  Faber,  "  with  the  immense  amount  of  gratuitous 
work  that  he  did  for  the  State,  hi;  more  than  once 
remarked  to  me  that  he,  at  any  rate,  could  not  be 
said,  by  his  worst  enemy,  to  be  an  over-paid  public 
servant." 

A  grandson  of  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  and  nephew  of 
Lord  Hobhouse,  is  the  present  owner  ol'  Hadspen  House, 
Castle  Cary, 

The  Eight  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P., 

born  March  1st,  lHo4.  His  services  to  Somerset  in 
particular  and  his  country  in  general  are  too  widely 
known  to  need  detailed  mention  in  these  pages ;  but  the 
leading  facts  may  be  stated.  From  Eton  he  went  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where,  like  other  distinguished 
members  of  his  family,  he  had  a  successful  university 
career.  Early  in  life  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  education,  and  was  a  member,  not  only  of  what 
is  called  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  also  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education.  Since  1885  he  has  represented 
East  Somerset  in  Parliament,  and  is  now  Chairman  of 
the  Somerset  County  Council,  a  position  for  which  he  is 
eminently   fitted   by   his   special   interest   both  in  local 
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govurnuiL'ut  and  in  Education.  His  principal  works  as  a 
writer  are  the  County  Councillor's  Guide  and  Local 
Government  and  Local  Taxation  in  England  and  Wales, 
a  work  in  which  the  authorship  is  shared  hy  Mr.  Justice 
Wright.  For  his  services  to  the  State  Mr.  Hobhouse 
was  I'aised,  in  1902,  to  the  dignity  of  a  Privy  Councillor. 


RIGHT    HON.    HENRY   HOBHOUS?:,    M.P. 

History  has  hardly  another  example  -to  offer  of  one 
family  of  so  many  members  who,  during  a  century  and 
a  half,  have  done  so  much  for  the  several  departments 
of  the  nation's  work  as  the  Hobhouse  family. 
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Arthur    Waugh. 

18GG. 

One  of  the  younj^est  and  most  famous  figures  in 
modern  literature  is  Me.  Arllnu-  Waugh,  the  eldest  son 
of  Dr.  Waugl;,  of  Afidsomer  Norton.  iJorn  in  IHViO,  he 
Weill  from  Shcrhnrne  8chool  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  gained  the  Newdigate  Prize  for  Englisli  verse. 
On  leaving  the  University,  he  adopted  a  literary  career, 
and  has  won  distinction  for  his  Life  of  Tennyson, 
published  in  1892,  and  now  in  its  tiftli  edition  ;  liis 
Life  of  Broioninfj  (1900),  and  for  editions  of  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Posts  (1<S96),  the  Biographical  Edition 
of  Dickens  (1902),  and  Milton  and  Tennyson  (1903). 
Many  of  the  literary  biographies  in  the  tenth  edition 
of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  were  written  by  him. 
Since  1902  he  has  been  Managing  Dii-ector  to  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr.  Waugh's  style,  always  clear  and  interesting,  is 
remarkable  for  a  joyous  freshness  captivating  to  the 
reader,  and  his  articles  on  literary  subjects  are  eagerly 
welcomed.  His  picturesque  manner  of  expression  is 
well  illustrated  in  a  recent  review,  containing  the 
following  exquisite  tribute  to  Bath,  with  which  this 
book  may  fitly  end  :  — 

"  A  city  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bland  and  beautiful 
dreaming  witli  her  grey  stoue   eyes   of   the   glory  of   an 
unforgettable  past." 
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